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SECT. I. d res ſecretly for a war - againſt the 
3 5 Hg e endeavours à reronciliatian with the 

Acheans in uain. Hes ſecret meaſures not unknown = 
at Rome. Eumenes arrives there and informs the: 


nate of them. Perſeus attempts to deſtroy that 
22571 ſt by aſſaſſination, and wards 3 poi- 

| Romans break with Perſeus. Different” 

i and di 2 ons of the kings and ſlates 

1 regard to the Macedonian war. After ſeveral 

embaſſies on bath fic ides, the war is declared in form 

Page 2 

II. The conſul Licinins , and king Perſeus, a the 


field, they encamp near the river Peneus, at ſome 


diftance from each other. Fight of the horſe, in 
which Perſeus has confiderably the advantage, and 
makes an ill uſe of it. He endeavours to make 


peace, but ineffetually. The armies on both fides 

P go into _ quarters "- — 22 
5 uiſe decree to put à flep to the 

— and magiſtrutes, who op- 


Mar. The conſul Marcinus, after ſuſ- 


eee * enters Macedonia, Perſeus 
falle: 
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| hodians to — - 3 age 33 
Ster. IV. Paulus Æmilius chaſen conſul, He ſets out for 

Macedonia with the pretir Cn. Oftauius, who 
commanded the fleet. Perſeus ſollicits aid on all 
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The pretor Anicius's viflories in Illyria. Paulus 
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army to plunder all the cities of Epirus. He enters 

Rome in triumph. Death of Perſeus. Cn. Ofta- 

uius and L. Anicius have alſo the honour of a ſri- 

umph decreed them — — 51 
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mans upon their ſucceſs in Macedonia. The de- 

pulies of the Rhodians preſent 3228 before the 

ſenate and endeavour to, appeaſe their wrath." A 

ter long and warm ſolicitations, they prevail to be 

admitted into the alliance of the Roman people. 

Severityexerciſed againſt the Ætolians. All of them 

m general who had favoured Perſeus are cited to 

Rome, to anſwer for their conduct. A thouſand 

Achaans carried thither : Polybius one of the num- 

ber. The ſenate baniſhes them into ſeveral tawns of 

Italy. After ſeventeen years of baniſbment, they 

are ſent back into their own country, when only 

three hundred of them remain - 97 

II. Mean flatteries of Pruſias, king of Bithynia, in 
2.4 + the ſenate. Eumenes become ſuſpected by the Ro- | 
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mans, is not ſuffered to enter Rome. Ariarather 
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with part of his army. Metellus, who ſucceeds 

him, retrieves that loſs. The ufurger is ver- 
thrown, taken, and do to Rome. A ſecond and 

third uſurper are alſo defeated | _ = 129 

IV. Troubles in Achaia; which declares war againſt 
the Lacedemonians. Metellus ſends deputies to 
Corinth to appeaſe thoſetroubles : they are ill uſes 

and inſulted. Metellus after having exhorted them 
eneffeftually to peace, gives them battle and defeats 
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\ having gained @ battle takes Corinth, ſets it on 
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death of Polybius. Triumphs of Metellus and 


Mummius : 
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SECT. II. Antiochus. Eupator, aged nineteen, ſuceredt his fa- 


ther Antiochus y 6-77 ng in the kingdom of Syria. 
Demetrius who had been long an hoſtage at ; oat 
demands in vain to return to Syria. Celebrated vic- 
tories of Fudas Maccabeus againſt the generals of 
the king of Syria, and the king Eimſelf in rſon. 
Long differences between the two Ptolemy” s, brothers 
and kings of Egypt, terminated at length, by an happy. 


peace - = Page 166 


Octavius, ambaſſadour of the Romans in Syria, is 
filled there. Demetrius eſcapes from Rome, puts 
Eupator to death, aſcends the throne of Syria, and 
aſſumes the name of Soter. He makes war againſt 
the Fews. Repeated victories of Fudas Macea- 
beus : Death of that great man. Demetrius is ac- 
knawledged king by the Romans. Heabandons him- 


| felf to drunkenneſs and debauchery. Alexander 


Bala for msa conſpiracy againſt him. Demetrius is 


kulled in a battle. Alexander eſpouſes the daughter 


of Ptolemy Philometor. Temple built by the Fews 
2 Egypt. Demetrius, fon of the firſt of that. 


name, ſets up his claim to the throne of Syria, 


IV. 


and by his wi 


ſoner. Cleopatra his wifz eſpou 


Alexander is deſtroyed. Ptolemy Philometor dies at 
the ſame time, - - - 177 
Phyſcon eſpouſes Cleopatra, and _—_ the throne 
of Egypt. Demetrius in Syria, a 


all manner of exceſſes. odotis, ſurnamed T ry 


phon, cauſes Antiochus the ſon of Alexander Bala, 
to be proclaimed yr of Syria ; then kills him and 
e 


takes his place, 
and puts him ty death. 
expedition againſt the Parthians who take him pri- 
iſes Antiochus Sidetes 
brother of Demetrius, and- places him upon the 
throne of Syria. Phyſcon's exceſſive follies and de- 
Bauches. Attalus Philometor ſucceeds Attalus his 
uncle, whom he cauſes to be regretted by his vices. 
He dies rs: after having reigned froe years, 
Jeaves the. Roman people heirs 8 
4 a is 


e:fes Fonathan by treachery,. 


andons himſelf to- 


trius undertakes an 


SEC 
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having 


DONT. ENT S. 
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Aiſpoſſeſſed of his dominions by Pompey, who reduces 
Syria into a province of the Reman empire. Truu- 
bes in Fudea and Egypt. The Alexandrians expel 
Alexander their king, and ſet Ptolemy Auletes on 
the throne in his fiead. Alexander at his death 
makes the Roman people his heirs. In conſequence 
ſome years after, they ordered Ptolemy king of 

_ Cyprus brother of Auletes, ts be depoſed, confiſcate 
his fortunes, and ſeiſe that iſland. The celebrated 
Cato is charged with this commiſſicn "+; Was 
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his nineteenth book contains three articles. In the firſts | 
the hiſtory of PERSEUS, the laſt king of Macedonia, is 


exeign related; He reigned eleven years, and was dethroned inthe, 
261 year of the world 3836. The ſecond article goes on from 
's 202 the defeat of PERSEUS 10 the ruin of Corinth, which 
itinued was taken and burnt in the year of the world 3858, 
264 and includes ſomething more than twenty-one years. The 
Fan- third article contains the hiftory of Syria and that of. 
us, her Egypt, which are J joined together, That of 
268 Syria continued almoft an hundred years from AxT1i9- 
ed fix cHUs EUPATOR, ſon of AXTiocaus EUPIPHANES, 76. 
92 Ax r tocnhus ASLIATICUS, under whom Syria became a 
wenty- province of the Roman empire; that is to ſay, from the year 
277 of the world 3840, to 3939. The hi/tory of E- ypt in- 


cludes alfa one hundred years, from the twentieth year 
of Prorzuxus PHILOMETOR till the expulſion ») 


be efta- TOLEMAUs AULETES, that is from the year of f 
world 384.5 to the year 3946. 2 


rie. I. 


HIS article contains eleven years, being the 
whole regn of Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedo- 
ia, from the year of the world 3826, to 3837.. 


Vol. IX. 0,” N Sxcr. 


2 THE HISTORY * 


| | Secr. I. Pxxsgus prepares ſecretly for a war againſt Ache 
| | Romans. He endeavours a reconciliation with the Ache+ 
ans in vain. His ſecret meaſures not unknown at Rome 
| EUMENES arrzves there, and ex the ſe enate 0 them. 
| PERSEus attempts to rid himſe 4 70 * 25 4 firſt 
1 by aſſaſſination, and afterwards by poiſon. The Romans 
| break with PERSEUS. Different opinions and diſpoſi- 
| tions of the kings, and ſlates in regard to the Macedonian 
| war. Aſter ſeveral embaſſies on both ſides, the war 4s 
l | declared in form, 


| K ps death of Philip (a) happened very oppor- 
8 tunely for ſuſpending the war againſt the Ro- 
| | mans, and giving them time to prepare for it. That 
| 

| 

| 


prince had formed a ſtrange deſign, and had already 
| began to put it in execution; which was, to bring a 
\ confiderable body of troops, both horſe and foot, from 
| European Sarmatia (part of Poland). Certain Gauls W 
'F had ſettled near the mouths of the Boryſthenes, now Wl 
1 called the Nieper, and had taken the name of Baſtarne, 
1 'T hat people were neither accuſtomed to till the earth, 
bl | to feed cattle, nor to follow commerce: they lived 

by war, and fold their ſervices to any people that 
would employ them. After having paſſed the Davie, 


| 
| Philip was to have ſettled them upon the lands of the 
1 Dardanians, whom he had reſolved utterly to exter- 
| minate ; becauſe being very near neighbours of Ma- 
cedonia, they never failed to take every*favourable 
occaſion for making irruptions into it, The Barſtarnæ 
were to leave their wives and children in this new ſet- 
tlement, and to march into Italy, in arder to enrich 
themſelves with the booty they were in hopes of 
making there. Whatever the ſucceſs might be, Philip 
conceived he ſhould find . advantages in it; if it 
ſhould happen that the Baſtarnæ were conquered by the 
Romans, he ſhould eaſily be conſoled for their defeat, 
in ſeeing himſelf delivered from the Dan by 


« e 1 „. their 
a . 2126. Ant. J. C. 178. Liv. I. xl. n. 57, 58, Oro, I. iv. 
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1255 their means; and if their irruption into Italy ſuc-, 
7 ceeded, whilſt the Romans were employed in repulſing 
ug theſe new enemies, he ſhould. have time to recover all 
ny he had loſt in Greece. The Baſtarnæ were already 
firſt upon their march and were conſiderably advanced, 
2-4 when they received advice of - Philip's death. I bis 
70, news, and ſeveral accidents that befel them, ſuſ- 
3 pended their firſt deſign, and they diſperſed into dif- 


ferent parts. Antigonus, whom Pailip intended for 
his ſucceſſor, had been employed againſt his will in 
negociating this affair. At his return, Perſeus put 


por- him to death and to aſſure himſelf the better of the 
Ro- throne, ſent ambaſſadors, to the Romans to demand 
T hat that they would renew with him the alliance they 
eady had made with his father, and that the ſenate would 
ng a acknowledge him king. His ſole intent was to gain 
from time. | - 7 | | 
3auls Part of the Baſtarnz (5) had purſued their rout, 
now and were actually at war with the Dardanians. The 
IN2, Romans took umbrage at it. Perſcus excuſed him- 
arth, ſelf by his ambaſladors, and repreſented that he had 
lived not ſent for them, and had no ſhare in their enterpriſe, 
that The ſenate without making any further enquiry into 
uube, the affair, contented themſelves with adviſing him to 
f the take \care that he obſerved inviolaby the treaty made 
xter- with the Romans. The Baſtarnæ, aftcr having gained 
Ma- ſome advantages at firſt, were at length reduced, the 
lrable greateſt part of them at leaſt, to return into their own 


Harnz country. It is ſaid, that having found the Danube 


. flogen over, in endeavouring to pals it, the ice brokxe 
-nrich under them, and a great number of them were ſwal- 
\es of lowed up in the river. 

Philip It was known at Rome (c), that Perſeus had ſent 


if it ambaſſadors to Carthage, and that the ſenate had given 
by the them audience in the night, in the temple. of Micula- 
efeat, pius. It was thought proper to ſend ambaſſadors into 
ins by Macedonia to obſerve the conduct of that prince. H 


their 
of, J. iv. 


6 B 2 had 
(6) A. M. 3829. Ant, J. C. 175. Frienſheim in Liv. 
(5 A M. 3830. Ant. To 's 174. Lir. I, 311, n. 27-39. 
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had lately reduced the * Dolopians, who refuſed to 
obey him by force of arms. After that expedition 
he advanced towards Delphos, upon the pretence of 
conſulting the oracle, but in reality, as it was betieved 
to make the tour of Greece, and negociate alliances. 
J his journey at firſt alarmed the whole country, and 
occaſioned fo general a conſternation that even Eume- 
nes did not think himſelf ſafe in Pergamus. But, 
P. rſeus, as ſoon as he had conſulted the oracle, re- 
turned into his own kingdom, paſſing through Phthio- 
tis, Achaia, and Theflaly, without committing any 
hoſtilities in his march. He afterwards ſent either 
ambaſſadors or circular letters to all the ſtates through 
which he had paſſed, to demand that'they would forget 
ſuch ſubjects of diſcontent as they might have had 
under the reign of his father, which ought to be buried 
in his grave, " 
His principal attention was to reconcile himſelf 
with the Achæans. T heir league, and the city of 
Athens, had carried their hatred and reſentment ſo 
high againſt the Macedonians, as to prohibit all com- 
merce with them by a decree. This declared enmity gave 
the ſlaves, who fled from Achaia, the opportunity 
of retiring into Macedonia, where they found an 
aſſured aſylum, and knew they ſhould not be followed 
or claimed after that general interdiction. Perſeus 
cauſed: all theſe ſlaves to be ſeiſed and ſent them back 
to the Achæans, with an obliging letter, in which he 
exhorted them to take effectual methods for prevent- 
ing their ſlaves "_ making his dominions their re- 
fuge any longer. "This was tacitly demanding the re- 
eſtabliſhment of their ancient commerce. Xenarchus, 
who was at that time in office, and deſired to make 
his court to the king, ſeconded his demand ver 
ſtrongly, and was ſupported by thoſe who were moſt 
ſollicitous for recovering their ſlaves. | 
Callicrates, one of the principal perſons of the aſ- 
ſembly, who-was convinced that the ſafety of the 
league conſiſted in the inviolable obſervance of the 
| - treat 
* Delepia was a region of Theſſaly, upon the confines of Epirut, N 
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treaty concluded with the Romans, repreſented, that 
2 reconciliation with Macedonia was a direct infraction 
of it, whilſt that kingdom was making preparations 
to declare war againſt Rome as ſoon as poſſible, He 
concluded, that it was neceſſary to leave things in their 
preſent condition, til] time ſhould explain whether their 
fears were juſtornot. That if Macedonia continued in 
peace with Rome, it would be time enough when that 
appeared, to re-eſtabliſh commerce with them; with- 
out which, a re- union would be precipitate and dan- 
gerous. | | 

Arcon, Xenarchus's brother, who ſpoke after Ca'- 
licrates, did his utmoſt to prove that ſuch terrours 
were without foundation ; that the queſtion was not 
the making of a new treaty and alliance with Perſeus, 
and much leſs to break with the Romans, but ſolely 
to reverſe a decree, for which the injuſtice of Philip 
might have given room, but which Perſeus, who had 
no ſhare in his father's conduct, was undeubtedly far 
from deferving. That that prince could not be but aſ- 
ſured, that in caſe of a war againſt the Romans, the league 
would not fail to declare for them. But (added he) 
« whilſt the peace ſubſiſts, if animoſities and diſſen- 
*« ſions are not made to ceaſe entirely, it is at leaſt 
«© reaſonable to ſuſpend them, and to let them fleep 
« for a while.“ 

Nothing was concluded in this aſſembly. As it 
was taken amiſs that the king had contented himſelf 
with only ſending them a letter; he afterwards ſent 
ambaſſadors to the aſſembly, which had been ſum- 
moned to Megalopolis. But thoſe who apprehended 
giving Rome offence, uſed ſuch effectual means, that 
they were refuſed audience. ; 2a 

The ambaſſadors (d) ſent by the ſenate into Mace- 
donia, reported, at their return, that they could not 
get acceſs to the king, upon pretence that he was 
{ſometimes abroad, — ſometimes indiſpoſed; a dou- 
ble evaſion equally falſe, 'l hat for the reſt, it ap- 

3 3B | peared 
(4) A.M. 3831. Ant. J. C. 173. Liv, I. xlii. n. 2, 5, 6. 
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the Achæans to be ſummoned, 


the Romans thou 
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peared plainly,” that great preparations were making 
for war, and that it was reaſonable to expect it would 
ſpeedily break out. U hey gave an account alſo of the 
ſtate in which they had found ZEtolia; that it was in great 
commotion from domeſtick diviſions, which the vio- 
lence of two contending parties had carried into vaſt 
diſorders; and that their authority had not been capa- 
ble of reclaiming and appeaſing the perſons at the 
head of them. | | 

As Romeexpected the war with Macedonia, prepa- 
rations were made for it by the religious ceremonies, 
which amongſt the Romans always preceded declara- 


tions of war; that is to ſay, by expiation of prodigies, 


and various ſacrifices offered to the gods. 
Marcellus was one of the ambaſſadors whom the 
ſenate had ſent into Greece. After having appeaſed 
as much as poffible the troubles of Ztolia, he went 
into Poloponneſus, where he cauſed the aſſembly of 
He extremely ap- 
plauded their zeal, in having conſtantly adhered to the 
decree, which pre hibited all commerce with the kings 
of Macedonia. This was an open declaration of what 
ght with regard to Perſeus, © © 
That prince inceſſantly ſollicited the Grecian cities, 
by frequent embaſſies and magnificent promiſes, far 
exceeding his power to perform. They were ſuffiei- 


"ently inclined in his favour, and rather more than in 


that of Eumenes, though the latter had rendered 
great ſervices to moſt of thoſe cities; and thoſe of his 
own dominions would not have changed condition 


with ſuch as were entirely free. Thete was, however, 
no compariſon between the two princes in point ot 


character and manners. Perſeus was utterly infamous 


- for his crimes and cruelties. He was accuſed of having 
murthered his wife with hisown hands, after thedeath of 


his father; of having made away with Apelles, whoſe 
aid he had uſed in deſtroying - his brother; and ot 
having committed many other murders, both within 


and without his kingdom, On the contrary, Eume- 
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nes had rendered himſelf amiable by his tenderneſs 


for his brothers and relations; by his juſtice in govern- 


ing his ſubjects; and by his generous propenſity to do 
good, and to ſerve others. Notwithſtanding this dif- 
terence of character, they gave Perſeus the preference 
whether the ancient grandeur of the Macedonian kings 
inſpired them with contempt for a ſtate, whoſe origin 
was wholly recent, and which they had ſeen take birth; 
or that the Greeks had ſome change in view; or be- 
cauſe they .were pleaſed with having ſome ſupport in 
him to hold the Romans in reſpect. 25 
Perſeus (e) was particularly attentive in cultivating 
the amity of the Rhodians, and of ſeparating them 
from the party of Rome. It was from Rhodes that 
Laodice, the daughter of Seleucus, went to ſhare the 
Macedonian throne with Perſeus, in marrying him. 
The Rhodians had fitted him out as fine a fleet as could 
be imagined. Perſeus had furniſhed the materials, 


and gave gold ribbands to every ſoldier and ſeaman who 


came from Laodice. A ſentence paſſed by Rome in 
favour of the lee againſt the people of Rhodes, had 
extremely exaſperated the latter. Perſeus endeavoured 
to take the advantage of their reſentment againſt Rome 
to attach them to himſelf, | 

The (/) Romans were not ignorant of the meaſures 
taken by Perſeus to bring over the ſtates of Greece 
into his views, Eumenes came expreſsly to Rome to 
inform them at large of his proceedings. He was 
received there with all poſſible marks of diſtinction. 
He declared, that beſides his defire to pay his homage 
to the gods and men, to whom he owed an eſtabliſh- 
ment which left him nothing to wiſh, he had under- 
taken this voyage expreſsly, to adviſe the ſenate in 
perſon to be upon their guard againſt the enterpriſes 
of Perſeus. That that prince had inherited his fa» 
ther's hatred for the Romans as well as his crown, 
and omitted no preparations for a war, which he 

| 1 Wit | believed 


e) Polyb. Legat. Ix, Ixi. (F) A. M. 3832. Ant. J. C. 172+ 
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believed in a manner fallen to him in right of ſucceſſion, 


T hat the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed, ſupplied | 


him with the means of raiſing numerous and formidable 


troops; that he had a rich and powerful kingdom; 


that he was himſelf, in the flower of his youth, full of 
ardour for military expeditions, to which he had been 


early inured in the ſight, and under the conduct of his 
father, and had ſince much exerciſed himſelf in dif- 


ferent enterpriſes, againſt his neighbours, That he 
was highly conſidered by the cities of Greece and 
Aſia; without ſeeming to have any ſort of merit to 
ſupport ſuch credit, except his enmity for the Ro- 
mans. That he was upon as good terms with power- 
ful kings. That he had eſpouſed the daughter of 
Seleucus, and given his ſiſter in marriage to Pruſias. 
That he had found means to engage the Bceotians in 
his intereſt, a very warlike people, whom his father 


had never been able to bring over,; and that, but for 


the oppolition of a few perſons well affected to the 


Romans, he had certainly renewed the alliance with 


the Achæan confederates. That it was to Perſeus the 
Etolians applied for aid in their domeſtick troubles, 
and not to the Romans. That ſupported by theſe 
powerful allies, he made ſuch preparations of war 
himſelf, as put him ina condition . to diſpenſe with 
any foreign aid. That he had thirty thouſand foot, 
hve thouſand horſe, and proviſions for ten years. 
That beſides his immenſe annual revenues from the 
mines, he had enough to pay ten thouſand foreign 
troops for a like number of years, without reckoning 
thoſe of his kingdom, That he had laid up in his 
arſenals a ſufficient quantity of arms to equ:p three 
armies as great as that he had actually on foot; and 
that, though Macedonia, ſhould be incapable of ſup- 
plying him with tfoops, Thrace was at his devotion, 
which was an inexhauſtible nurſery of ſoldiers. Eu- 
menes added, that he advanced nothing upon ſimple 
conjecture, but upon the certain knowledge of facts, 


founded upon the beſt information. For he reſt, 


(ſaid 
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te (ſaid he) in concluding, having A the duty 
« which my regard and gratitude for the Roman peo- 
« ple mad: indiſpenſable, anddelivered my conſcience, 
te it only remains for me to implore all the gods 
« and- goddeſſes, that they would inſpire you with, 
« ſentiments and meaſures conſiſtent with the glory of 
« your empire and the. preſervation of your friends 
« and allies, whoſe ſafety depends upon yours.” 
The ſenators were much affected with this diſcourſe, 
Nothing that paſſed in the ſenate, except that king 
Eumenes had ſpoken, was known abroad, or ſuffered 
to take air at firſt; ſo inviolably were the deliberations 
of that auguſt aſſembly kept ſecret. 
The ambaſſadors from king Perſeus had audience 
ſome days after, They found the ſenate highly pre- 
judiced againſt their maſter, and what Harpalus, one 
of them, ſaid in his ſpeech, enflamed them ſtill more 
againſt him. It was, that -yerfeus deſited to be be- 
lieved upon his own word, when he declared he had 
neither done nor ſaid any thing that argued an enemy. 
That, as for the reſt, ff he diſcovered that they were 
obſtinately bent upon a rupture with him, he ſhould 
know how to defend. himſelf with valour. , That the 
fortune and events of -war are always hazardous and 
uncertain. |, 
The cities of Greece and Aſia, anxious for the ef- 
fect which theſe embaſſies, might produce at Rome, 
had alfo ſent deputies thither under different pretexts, 
eſpecially the Rhodians, who ſuſpected that Eumenes 
had joined them in his accuſation againſt Perſeus, and 
were not deceived. In an audience granted them, 
they inveighed violently againſt Eumenes, reproach- 
ing him with having ſtirred up Lycia againſt the Rho- 
dians, and of having rendered himſelf more inſup- 
portable to Aſia, than Antiochus bimſelf. This diſ- 
courſe was very agreeable to the Aſiatick people, who 
ſecretly favoured Perſeus, but very much diſpleaſed 
the ſenate, and had no other effect than to make them 
ſuſpect the Rhodians, and have Eumenes in higher 
conſideration, from this mo of con ſpiracy which they: 
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ſaw formed againſt him. He was diſmiſſed in conſe- 
uence with the higheſt honours, and great preſents. 
Harpalus (g) having returned into Macedonia with 
the utmoſt diligence, reported to Perſeus, that he had 
left the Romans in a diſpoſition not to defer long a 
declaration of war againſt him. The king was not 
ſorry upon that account, ee muy dir a condi- 
ticn, with the great I e had made to ſup- 
port it with ſucceſs. He was more particularly glad 
of a rupture with Eumenes, from whom he ſuſpect- 
ed that Rome had been appriſed of his moſt ſecret 
meaſures, and began with declaring againſt him, not 
by the way of arms, but by that of the moſt criminal 
treachery. He diſpatched Evander of Crete, the 
general of his auxiliary forces, with three Macedonians, 
who had already been employed by him upon like 
occaſions, to aſſaſſinate that prince. Perſeus knew 
that he was preparing for a journey, to Delphos, and 
directed his aflatiins to Praxo, a woman of condition, 
in whoſe houſe he had lodged, when he was in that 
city. They lay in ambuſh: in a narrow defile, where 
two men could not paſs a-breaſt, When the king 
came there, the aſſaſſins rolled two great ſtones down 
upon him, one of which. fell upon his head, and laid 
him upon the earth without ſenſe, and the other 
wounded him conſiderably in the ſhoulder; after 
which they poured an hail of leſſer ſtones upon him? 
All that were with him fled, except one who ftaid to 
aſſiſt him. The aſſaſſins, believing the king dead, 
made off to the top of mount Parnaſſus. His officers 
ſound him when they returned, without motion, and 
almoſt without life. When he came a little to him- 
ſelf, he was carried to Corinth, and from thence into 
the iſland of Egenia, where great care was taken to 
cure his wounds, but with ſo much ſecrecy, that no 
one was admitted into his chamber; which gave rea- 
ſon to believe him dead. That report ſpread even to 
Aſia. Attalus gave credit to it too ſoon for a good 
e WE NT TT „ Nie brother, 
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brother, and looking upon himſelf already as king, 
was preparing to eſpouſe the widow, Eumenes, at 
their firſt interview, could not forbear making hig 
ſome gentle reproaches upon that head, though he 
had at firſt refolved to diſſemble his ſenſe of his bro- 
ther's imprudence. 

Perſeus had attempted at the ſame time to poiſon 
him by the means of Rammius, who had made a voy- 
age into Macedonia, He was a rich citizen of Brun- 
duſium, who received in his houſe all the Roman ge— 
nerals, foreign lords, and even princes, . who paſſed 
through that city. The king put into his hands a 
very ſubtle poiſon, for him to give Eumenes, when 
he ſhould come to his houſe. Rammius did not dare 
to refuſe this commiſhon, whatever horrour he had for 
it, left the king ſhould make atrial of the draught 
upon himſelf; but he fet out with a full reſolution - 
not to execute it, Having been informed that Vale- 
rius was at Chalcis, upon his return from his embaſſy 
into Macedonia, he went to him, diſcovered the 
whole and attended him te Kome. Valerius alſo car- 
ried Praxo thither along with him, at whoſe houſe: the 
aſſaſſins had lodged in Delphos. When the ſenate 
had heard theſe two witneſſes, after ſuch black at- 
tempts, © they thought it unneceſſary to deliberate 
longer upon declaring war againſt a prince, who made 
uſe of afſaſſinativns and poiſon to rid himfelf of his 
enemies, and proceeded to take due meaſures for the 
ſucceſs of ſo important an enterpriſe. 5 
Two ambaſladors, who arrived at Rome about the 
ſame time, gave the ſenate great pleaſure. The firſt 
came from Ariarathes, king of ' Cappadocia, the fifth 
of that name. He ſent the ſon, whom he intended for 
his ſucceſſor, to Rome, to be educated there, from his 
earlieſt infancy, in the principles of the Romans, and to 
form himſelf in the great art of reigning, by the con- 
verſation and ſtudy of their great men; and he deſired 
that the Roman people would take him into their care 
and tuition. The young prince was received with all 
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the marks of Jiſtintion that could be ſhewn him, and 
the ſenate cauſed a commodious houſe to be provided 
for him at the expence of the publick. The other 
embaſſy was from the Thracians, who deſired to be 
admitted into the alliance and amity of the Romans. 
As ſoon as Eumenes (5) was entirely recovered, he 


- repaired to Pergamus, and applied himſelf in making 


preparations for war with uncommon ardour, excited 
by the new crime of his enemy. The ſenate ſent am- 
baſſadors to compliment him upon the extreme danger 
he had eſcaped, and diſpatched others at the ſame time 
to confirm the kings, their allies, in their ancient amity 
with the Roman people. 

They ſent alſo to Perſeus to make their, complaints 
and to demand fatisfation, Theſe ambaſſadors, ſeeing 
they could not have audience for many days, ſet our 
in order to return to Rome, The king cauſed them 
to be recalled. -T hey repreſented, that by the treaty 
concluded with Philip his father, andafterwards renewed 
with him, it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that he ſhould 
not carry the war out of his own kingdom, nor attack 
the Roman people. They then repeated all his contra- 
ventions to that treaty, and demanded that reſtitution 
ſhould be made to the allies of all he had taken from 


them by force. The king replied only with rage and 
. reproaches, taxing the Romans with avarice and pride, 


and of treating kings with inſupportable haughtineſs, 
to whom they pretended to dictate laws as to their 
ſlaves. Upon their demanding a poſitive anſwer, he 
referred them to the next day, when he intended to 


give it them in writing. The ſubſtance of it was, 


that the treaty concluded with his father did not affect 
him, . That if he had accepted it, it was not becauſe 
he approved it, but becauſe he could do no otherwiſe, 


Not being ſufficiently eſtabliſhed -upon the throne. 


That if the Romans were for entering into a new 
treaty and would. propoſe reaſonable conditions, he 
ſhould conſult. what it was neceflary for him to do. 
| Y -: 4.543 WO 
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The king, after having delivered this writing, with- 
drew immediately; and the ambaſſadors declared, 
that the Roman people renounced his alliance and 
amity. The king returned in great wrath, and told 
them in a menacing tone, that they ſhould take care 
to quit his kingdom in three days. At their return 
to Rome, they reported the reſult of their embaſſy ; 
and added, that they had obſerved, in all the cities of 
Macedonia through which they paſſed, that great pre- 
parations were making for war. 

The ambaſſadors that had been ſent to the kings, 
their allies, reported that hoy found Eumenes in Aſia, 
Antiochus in Syria, and Ptolemy in Egypt, well in- 
clined to the Roman people, and ready to do every 
thing that ſhould be deſired of them. The ſenate 
would not grant audience to the ambaſſadors, of Gen- 
tius, king of Illyria, who was accuſed of holding intel- 
ligence with Perſeus; and deferred hearing thoſe 
from the Rhodians, who had alſo rendered themſelves 
fuſpeed, till the new conſuls entered upon their 
office. However not to loſe time, orders were given 
for fitting out a fleet of fifty gallies, to fail as ſoon as 
_ for Macedonia, which was executed without 
delay. 

P. Licinius Craſſus and C. Caſſius Longinus, 
were elected conſuls, and Macedonia fell by Tor to 
Licinius, | 
Not only Rome and Italy, but all the kings and 
cities, as well of Europe as Aſia, had their eyes fixed 
on the two great powers upon the point of entering 
into a waer. 

Eumenes was animated with an ancient hatred 
againſt Perſeus, and ſtil) more by the new crime, 
which. had almoſt coſt him his life in his voyage to 
Delphos. | | 13 
Pruſias, king of Bythynia, had reſolved to ſtand 
neuter, and wait the event. He flattered himſelf, 
that the Romans would not inſiſt upon his taking up 
arms againſt his wife's brother, and hoped if Perſeus 
{ORG | | | Were 
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were victorious, that prince, would eaſily acquieſce in 
his neutrality at the requeſt of his ſiſter, 


Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, | beſides having 
promiſed to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either 


in war or peace, to the party Eumenes eſpouſed, after 


having contracted an affinity with him, by giving him 
his daughter in marriage. | 
Anticchus had formed a deſign to poſſeſs himſelf 
of Egypt, relying upon the weakneſs of the king's 
ep and the indolence and cowardice of thoſe wi o 
ad the care of his perſon and affairs. He imagined 
that he had found a plauſible pretext for making war 


upon that prince, by diſputing Cœloſyria with him; 


and that the Romans, employed in the war with Mace- 
donia, would not obſtruct his ambitious dengns.. He 
had, however, declared to the ſenate by his ambaſla- 
dors, that they might diſpoſe of all his forces, and had 
repeated the ſame promiſe to the ambaſſadors the 
Romans had ſent to him. | 

Ptolemy, through his tender age, was incapable to 
reſolve for himſelf, His guardians made preparations 
for the war with Antiochus, in defence of Ccloſyria, 
and promiſed to contribute every thing in their power 
to the aid of the Romans in the Macedonian war, 

Maſſiniſſa ſupplied the Romans with corn, troops, 


and elephants, and intended to ſend his ſon Miſagenes 


to join them. His plan and political motives were 
the effect of his deſire to poſſeſs himſelf of the Car- 


thaginian territories. If the Romans conquered, he 


conceived it impoſſible to execute that project, becauſe 
they would never ſuffer him to ruin the rene 
entirely; in which caſe he ſhould continue in his pre- 
ſent condition. If, on the contrary, the Roman power, 
which alone prevented him out of policy from extend- 
ing his conqueſts, apd at that time ſupported Carthage, 
ſhould, happen to be reduced, he expected, in conſe- 

quence, to make himſelf maſter of all Africa. 
_ Gentius, king of Illyria, had only rendered him- 
ſelf much ſuſpected by the Romans, without knowing 
| however 
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however which-party he ſhould chooſe; and it ſeemed, 
that if he adhered to either, it would be rather out of 
caprice and by chance, than from any fixed plan or 
rezular project. f | N 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odryſz, he 
had declared openly for the Macedonians. 

Such was the diſpoſition of the kings with regard 
to the Macedonian war. As for the ſtates and free 
cities, the populace were univerſally inclined in favour 
of Perſeus and the Macedonians. The opinions of 
the perſons in authority amongſt thoſe people were 
divided into three claſſes. Some of them abandoned 
themſelves ſo abjectly to the Romans, that by their 
blind devotion to them they loſt all credit and repu- 
tation with their citizens; and of theſe, few con- 
cerned themſelves about the juſtice of the Roman go- 
vernment; molt of them having no views but to 
their private intereſt, convinced that their power in 
their cities would ſubſiſt in proportion to the ſervices 
they ſhould render the Romans. The ſecond claſs 
was of thoſe, who gave entirely into the- king's mea- 
ſures; ſome, becauſe their debts and the bad eſtate of 
their affairs made them deſire a change; others becauſe 
the pomp that reigns in the courts of kings, upon 
which Perſeus valued himſelf, agreed beſt with their 


own little pride and vanity. A third claſs, which 


were the moſt prudent and judicious, if it were ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to take either part, would have pre- 


ferred the Romans to the king's 5 but had it been left 


to their choice, they would have been beſt ſatisfied, that 
neither of the parties ſhould become too powerful by 
reducing the other; and preſerving a kind of equality 


and balance, ſhould always continue in peace: becauſe 


then one of 'them, by taking the weaker ſtates un- 


der its protection, whenever the other ſhould attempt 


to oppreſs them, would render the condition of them 
all more h PPY and ſecure. In this kind of indeter- 
minate neutrality they ſaw, as from a place of ſafety, 
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the battles and dangers of thoſe who had engaged in 
either party. | 
The Romans after having, according to their lau- 
dable cuſtom, diſcharged all the duties of religion, 
offered ſolemn prayers and ſacrifices to the gods, and 
made vows for the happy ſucceſs of the enterpriſe they 
had been ſo long preparing for, declared war in form 
againſt Perſeus, king of Macedonia, except he made 
immediate ſatisfaction in regard to the ſeveral griey- 
ances already more than once explained to him, | 
At the ſame time arrived ambaſſadors from him, 
who ſaid that the king their maſter was much amazed 
at their having made troops enter Macedonia, and that 
he was ready to give the ſenate all the ſatisfaction in 
his power. As it was known that Perſeus ſought only 
to gain time, they were anſwered, that the conſul 
I icinius would be ſoon in Macedonia, with his army, 
and that if the king deſired peace in earneſt, he might 
ſend his ambaſſadors to him, but that he need not 
give himſelf the trouble of ſending any more to Italy, 
where they would not be received; and. for them- 
ſelves they were ordered to quit it in twelve days. 
The Romans (i) omitted nothing that might con- 
tribute to the ſucceſs of their arms. They diſpatched 
ambaſſadors on all ſides, to their allies, to animate and 
confirm thoſe who perſiſted to adhere to them, to de- 
termine ſuch as were fluctuating and uncertain, and to 
intimidate thoſe who appeared inclined to break with 
them. | Tp s 
W hilſt they were at Lariſſa in Theſſaly, ambaſſa- 
dors arrived there from Perſeus, who had orders to 
addreſs themſelves to Marcius, one of the Roman am- 
baſſadors, to remind him of the ancient ties of friend- 
ſhip his father had contracted with king Philip, and 
to demand an interview between him and their maſter. 
Marcius anſwered, -that his-father had often ſpoke of 
king Philip's friendſhip and hoſpitality, and appointed 
a place near the river Fegeus for the interview. . They 
| | | welt 


6% Liv. 1, xii. 5. 37, 44. Feiyb. Legat, 63. 
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went thither ſome days after. The king had a great 
train, and was ſurrounded with a crowd of great lords 
and guards. The ambaſſadors were no leſs attended 
many of the citizens of Lariſſa, and of the deputies 
from other ſtates, who had repaired thither, making 
it a duty to go with them, well pleaſed with that oc- 
caſion of carrying home what they ſhould ſee and 
hear. They had beſides a curioſity to be preſent at 
an interview between a great king and the ambaſſadors 
of the moſt powerful people in the world. 

After ſome difficulties which aroſe about the cere- 
monial, and were ſoon removed in favour of the Ro- 
mans, who had the precedency, they began to confer, 
Their meeting was highly reſpectable on both ſides. 
They did not treat — other, like enemies, but ra- 
ther as friends bound in the ſacred ties of hoſpitality. 
Marcius who ſpoke firſt, began by excuſing himſelf 
for the unhappy neceſſity he was under of reproaching 
a prinee, for whom he had the higheſt conſideration. 
He afterwards expatiated upon all the cauſes of com- 
plaiat the Roman people had againſt him, and his va- 
rious infractions of treaty with them, He inſiſted 
very much on his attempt upon Eumenes, and con- 
cluded with profefling, that he ſhould be very glad the 
king would ſupply him with good reaſons for his con- 
duct, and thereby enable him to plead his cauſe, and 
juſtify him before the ſenate. | 

Perſeus after having touched lightly upon the af- 
fair of Eumenes, which he ſeemed aſtoniſhed that any 
one ſhould preſume to impute to him without an 
proof rather than to ſo many others of that prince's 
enemies, entered into a long diſcourſe, and replied, 
in the beſt manner poſſible, to the ſeveral heads of the 
accuſation againſt him. Of this I am * — 

« ſaid 


Conſcius mihi ſum, nihil me commiſi : aut fruſtra clementiz gra» 
ſcientem yes | mer & ſi quid fe- vitatiſque voſtræ fama vulgata per 
cerim imprudentia lapſus, corrige gentes eft, fi talibus de cauſis, quæ 
me & emendari caſtigatione hac polle, vix querela & expoſtulatione digne 
Nihil certe inſanabile, nec qued bello ſunt, arma capitis, & regibus locks 
& armig perſequendum eſſe cenſeatis, bella iatertiss Liv, 


— — 2 
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„ ſaid he in concluding, that my conſcience does not 
E reproach. me with having committed any fault 
« knowingly, and with premeditated defign, againſt 
«« the Romans; and if FRG done any thing un- 
warily, apprized as I now am, it is in my power 
*« to amend it. I have certainly acted nothing to 
« deſerve the implacable enmity with which 1 am 
*« purſued, as guilty of the blackeſt and moſt enor. 
mous crimes, and neither to be expiated nor for. 
« given, It muſt be without foundation, that the 
«© clemency and wiſdom of the Roman people is uni- 
% verſally extolled, if for ſuch flight cauſes, as ſcarce 
merit complaint and remonſtrance, they take up 
arms and make war upon kings in alliance with 
«© them.“ 2 | 
The reſult of this conference was, that Perſeus 
ſhould ſend new ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to try 


all poffible means to prevent a rupture and open war. 


This was a ſnare laid by the artful commiſſioner for 
the king's inadvertency, and to gain time. He feign- 
ed at firſt great difficulties, in complying with the truce 
demanded by Perſeus, for time to ſend. his ambaſſadors 
to Rome, and ſeemed at laſt to give into it only out 
of confideration for the king. Ihe true reaſon was, 
becauſe the Romans had not yet either troops or gene- 
ral in a condition to act; whereas on the ide of Fer- 


ſeus everything was ready; and if he had not been 
_ amuſed by the vain bope of a peace, he might have 


taken the advantage of a conjunAure ſo favourable for 
himſelf and ſo contrary to his enemies, to have enteied 
upon action. 2 18 | 
After this interview the Roman ambaſſadors ad- 
vanced into Bœotia, where there had been great com- 
motions; ſome declaring for Perſeus, and others for 
the Romans; but at length the latter party prevailed. 
The Thebans and the other people of Bœotia by 
their example, made an alliance with the 'Romans ; 
each Þy their own deputies and not by the conſent of 
the whole body of the nation according to Ws: 
MASS >, | cuſtom, 


— 
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euſtom. In this manner the Bœotians, from having 
raſhly engaged in the party of Perſeus, after having 
formed through a long courſe of time a republick which 
on ſeveral occaſions had preſerved itſelt from the great- 
eft dangers, ſaw themſelves ſeparated and governed by 
as many councils, as there were cities, in the province; 
all of which in the ſequel remained independent of 
each other, and formed no longer one united league as 
at firſt. And this was an effect of the Roman poli- 
cy, which divided them, to make them weak; well 
knowing that it was much eaſter to bring them into 
their meaſures, and ſubje& them, by that means, than 
if their union ſubſiſted, no other cities in Eceotia, 
except Coronæ and Haliartus, perſiſted in the alliance 


with Perſeus. _ | 
From Beotia the commiſſioners went into Pelopon- 
neſus. The aſſembly of the Achæan league was ſum» 
moned to Argos. They demanded only a thouſand 
men, to garriton Chalcis, till the Roman army ſhould 
enter Greece; which troops were ordered thither im- 
mediately, Marcius and Atilius, having terminated 
the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in the begin- 
ning of the winter, 6. : 
bout the ſame time Rome ſent (4) new commiſ- 
ſioners into the moſt conſiderable iſlands of Aſia, to 
exhort them to ſend powerful aid into the field againſt 
Perſeus. The Rhodians ſignaliſed themſelves upon 
this oecaſion. Hegeſilochus, who was at that time 
Prytanis (the principal magiſtrate was ſo called) had 
prepared the people, by rep:eſenting to them, that it was 
neceſſary to efface by actions, and not by words only, 
the bad impreſſions, with which Eumenes had endea- 
voured to inſpire the Romans in regard to their fide- 
lity, So that upon the arrival of the ambaſladors, 
they ſhewed them a fleet of ſorty ſhips, entirely equip- 
ped and ready to ſail upon the firſt orders. This 
agreeat]: ſurpriſe was highly pleaſing to the Romans, 
who returned-from thence exceedingly ſatisfied with ſo 
Wt 347 | N * diſtin- 

(4) Liy, I. xlii. a. 45, 48. Polyb. Legat. 64, 68. 
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diſtinguiſhed a zeal, which had prevented' their de. 


mands. | 

Perſeus, in conſequence of his-interview with Mar. 
cius, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to treat there upoh 
what had been propoſed in'that conference. He dif. 
75 other ambaſſadors with letters for Rhodes and 


Ma 
d to t 


welt 
> de. 


drever 


yzantium, in which he explained what had paſſed in Mich 
the interview, and deduccd at large the reaſons upon KOma 
which his conduct was founded. He exhorted the Ne. 
Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, and to wait P11) 
as ſpectators only till they ſaw what reſolutions the Mie“ 
Romans would take. If, contrary to the treaties lent. 
« ſubliſting between us, they attack me, you will be Th 
* (ſaid he) the mediators between the two nations, actio 
« All the world is intereſted in their continuing to Pole) 
« live in peace, and it behoves none more than you the © 
& to endeavour their reconciliation. Defenders not and p. 
« only of your own, but the liberty of all Greece, e le 
«© the more zeal and ardour you have for ſo great a | hat 
«© good, the more ought you to be upon your guard than 
« againſt whomſoever ſhould attempt to inſpire you guiſe 
« with different ſentiments. You cannot but know, (W”*<* 
2 that the certain means * to reduce Greece into ſla- IN 
very, is to make it dependent upon one people only, MA 
_— without Jeaving it any other os hat Lew wh 10. ſome 
The ambaſſadors, were 1eceived with great reſpect; ceed 
but were anſwered, That in caſe of war, the king Wt >? 
was defired not to rely upon the Rhodians, nor to each 
demand any thing of them, in prejudice to the alliance ben 
they had made with the Romans, The ſame ambaſ- Wl *©* 
ſadors went alſo into Bœotia, where they had almoſt ſtror 
as little reaſon to be ſatisfied ; only a few ſmall (1) ei- **! 
'ties ſeparating from the T hebans to embrace the king's N 
party. 448 ſena 
Marcius Wl fl 

| uſef 

(7) Coronza and Haliartus. RN on t 

* Cum c#terorum id intereſſe, opibus excellant, qus ſerva atgut fon 
tum præcipue Rhodiorum, quo plus noxia fore, fi nulſus alio fit qua ſom 


inter alias civitates dignitate aique ad Romano reſpectus. Liv, < 
X ; ka | ; 91 
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Marcius and Atilius at their return to Rome report. 
d to the ſenate the ſucceſs of their commiſſion. They 
welt particularly upon the addreſs of their ſtratagem 


ir de. 


Mar. 


21 > deceive Perſeuss by granting him a truce, which 
29 ey yrevented him from beginning the war immediately 
Ted * ich advantage, as he might have done, and gave the 


Romans time to complete their preparations, and to 
ake the field. They did not N their ſucceſs in 
liſſolving the A aſſembly of the Bœotians, to 
prevent their uniting with Macedonia by common con- 
ſent. » 


upon 
d the 
| Wait 
$ the 


111 he The greateſt part of the ſenate expreſſed great ſatiſ- 
as action in ſo wiſe a conduct, which argued profound 
g to policy and uncommon dexterity in negotiation, But 


the old ſenators, who had imbibed other principles, 
and perſevered in their ancient maxims, ſaid, they did 
not ſee the Roman character ſuſtained in ſueh dealing, 
That their anceſtors, relying more upon true valour 
than fraud uſed to make war openly, and not in diſ- 


you 
$ not 
eece, 
eat a 


8 guiſe and under cover; that ſuch unworthy artifices 
Ro became the Carthaginians and Grecians, with whom 
Na. it was more glorious to deceive an enemy, than con- 
nly quer him with open force. That indeed or, 
10. ſometimes, in the moment of action, ſeemed to ſuc- 
et - ceed better than valour; but that a victory, obtained 
king vigorouſly in a battle, where the force of the troops on 
72 each ſide was tried as near as poſſible, and which the 


enemy could not aſeribe either to chance or cunning, 


At. was of a much more laſting effect, becauſe it left a 
not ſtrong conviction of the victor's ſuperior force and 
ei- bravery. - 


Notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances of the ancient 
ſenators, Who could not reliſh theſe new maxims of 
eius policy, that part of the ſenate, which preferred the 
uſeful to the honourable, were much the majority up- 
on this occaſion, and the conduct of the two commiſ— 
ſioners was approved. Marcius was ſent again with 
ſome gallies into Greece, to regulate affairs as he 
ſhould think moſt conſiſtent with the ſervice of the 
Kh publick ; 
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publick ; and Atilius, into Theſſaly, to take poſſeſ. 
ſion of Lariſſa; leſt upon the expiration of the truce, 
Perſeus ſhould make himſelf maſter of that important 
place, the capital of the country, Lentulus was alſo 
ſent to Thebes, to have an eye upon Bceotia. 

T hough the war with Perſeus was reſolved at Rome, 
the ſenate gave audience to his ambaſſadors. The 
repeated the ſame things, which had been ſaid in the 
interview with Marcius, and endeavoured to juſtify 
their maſter principally upon the attempt he was ac- 
cuſed of having made on the perſon of Eumenes, 
They were heard with little or no attention, and the 
ſenate ordered them, and all the Macedonians at Rome, 
to quit the city immediately, and Italy in thirty days, 
The conſul Licinius, who was to command in Mace- 
donia, had orders to march as ſoon as poſſible with his 
army. The prætor Lucretius, who had the command 
of the fleet, ſet out with five and forty gallies from 
Cepbalonia, and arrived in five days at Naples, where 
he was to wait for the land forces. 


Sgcr. II. The conſul Licinius and king Perſeus take 
the field. They both encamp near the river Peneus, at 
ſome diflance from each other. Fight of the horſe, in 
which Perſeus has — the advantage, and 


makes an ill uſe of it. e endeavours to make a peace, 
but ineſfectualiy. 


winter quarters. 


HE conſul Licinius, after having offered his vows 
to the gods in the capitol, ſet out from “ Rome, 
covered with a coat of arms, according to the cuſtom, 
The departure of the conſuls, ſays L:vy, was always 
attended with great ſolemnity, and an incredible con- 
courſe of the people, eſpecially upon an important war, 
and againſt a powerful enemy. Beſides the intereſt 
every particularmight have in the glory of the conſul, 
the citizens were induced to throng about him, out of 


a curi- 


* Ann, Mund. 3833. Bef, Chriſt, 171. 


The armies on both ſides go into 
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a curioſity to ſee the general, to whoſe prudence and 
valour the fate of the republick was confided. A 
thouſand anxious thoughts preſented themſelves at that 
time to their minds upon the events of the war, which 
are always precarious and uncertain. They remem- 
bered the defeats which had happened through the bad 
condutt and temerity, and the victories for which they 
were indebted to the wiſdom and courage, of their 


generals. What mortal (ſaid they) can know the 


« fate of a conſul at his departure; whether we ſhall 
ce ſee him with his victorious army return in triumph 
« to the capitol, from whence he ſets out, after hav- 
e ing offered up his prayers to the gods, or whether 
ce the enemy may not rejoice in his overthrow ?” 
The ancient glory of the — ; that of Philip 
who had made himſelf famous by his wars, and parti- 
cularly by that againſt the Romans, added very much 
to the reputation of Perſeus; and every body knew, 


that from his ſucceſſion to the crown a war had been 


expected from him. Full of ſuch thoughts, the citi- 
zens conducted the conſul out of the city. C. Clau- 
dius and Q. Mutius, who had both been conſuls, did 
not think it below them to ſerve in his army in qua- 
lity of military tribunes (or as colonels or brigadiers) 
and went with him ; as did P. Lentulus and the two 
Maalii Acidini. The conſul repaired in their com- 
pany to Brunduſium, which was the rendezvous of 
the army. and paſling the ſea with all his troops, ar- 
rived at Nymphæum in the country of the Apollo- 
nians. | 

Perſeus, ſome days before, upon the return of his 
ambaſſadors from Rome, and their aſſuring him, that 
there remained -no hopes of peace, held a great coun- 
cil, in which opinions were different. Some thought 
it neceſſary for him either to pay tribute, if required, 
or give up a part of his dominions, if the Romans in- 
liſted upon it; in a word to ſuffer ever thing ſup- 
portable for the ſake of peace, rather than expoſe his 
perſon and kingdom to the danger of entire W 

at 


| 
| 
| 
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That if a part of his kingdom was left him, time and 
chance might produce favourable conj unctures, to put 
him in a condition not only to recover all he had loſt 
but to render him formidable to thoſe, who at preſent 
made Macedonia tremble, 

The greater number were of a quite different opi- 
nion. They inſiſted, that by making ceſſion of a part 
he muſt determine to loſe all his kingdom, T hat it 
was neither money nor lands that incited the ambition 
of the Romans, bat univerſal Empire, That they 
knew the greateſt kingdoms and moſt powerful em- 
pires were ſubject to frequent revolutions, That they 
had humbled, or rather ruined Carthage, without tak. 
ing poſſeſſion of its territories; contenting themſelves 
with keeping it in awe by the neighbourhood of Maſ- 
ſiniſſa. That they bad driven Antiochus, and his ſon 
beyond mount Taurus. That there was no kingdom 
but Macedonia to give umbrage to, or make head 
againſt, the Romans. That prudence required Perſeus 
whilſt he was ſtill maſter of it; ſeriouſly to conſider 
with himſelf, whether by making the 1 ſome- 
times one conceſſion, and ſometimes another, he was 
reſolved to ſee himſelf deprived of all power, expelled, 
from his dominions, and obliged to aſk, as a favour of 
the Romans, permiſſion to retire and confine himſelf 
in Samothracia, or ſome other iſland, there to paſs the 
reſt of his days in contempt and miſery, with the 
mortification of ſurviving his glory and empire; or 
whether he would chooſe to hazard in arms all the 
dangers of the war in defence of his fortunes and dig- 
nity, as became a man of courage ; and in caſe of bc- 
ing victorious, have the glory of delivering the uni- 
verſe from the Roman yoke.- That it would be no 
more a wonder to drive the Romans out of Greece, 
than it had been to drive Hannibal out of Italy. Be- 
ſides, was it conliſtent for Perſeus, after having op- 
poſed his brother with all his efforts, when he at- 
tempted to uſurp his crown, to reſign it meanly to 

| ſtrangers, 
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ſtrangers, that endeavoured to wreſt it out of his 
hands? That in fine all the world agreed, that there 
was nothing more inglorious than to give-up empire 
without rehitance, nor more laudable than to have 
uſed all poſſible endeavours to preſerve it, 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital 
of Macedonia. Since you think it ſo neceſſary, ſaid the 
king, let us make - war then with the help of the gods, 
He gave orders at the ſame time to his generals to aſ- 
ſemble all their troops at Citium, whither he went 
ſoon. after himſelf, with all the Lords of his court, and 
his regiments of guards, after having offered a ſacrifice 
of an hecatomb, or an hundred oxen, to Minerva Al- 
cidema, He found the whole army aſſembled there. 
It amounted including the foreign troops, to thirty 
nine thouſand foot, of Whom almoſt half compoled 
the phalanx, and four thouſand horie. It was agreed 
that ſince the army Alexander the Great led into Ala, 
no king of Macedonia had commanded one fo nudis- 
rous. 

It was twenty ſix years ſince Philip had made peace 
with the Romans, and as during all that time Maze. 
donia had remained in tranquillity, and without any 
conſiderable war, there were in it great numbers of 
youth capable of bearing arms, who had already began 
to excrciſe and form themſelves in the wars Macedo- 
nia had ſupported againſt the Thracians their neigh— 
bours, Philip beſides, and Perſeus after him, had long 
before formed the deſign of undertaking a war with 
the Romans. Hence it was, that at the time we 
ſpeak of, every thing was ready for beginning it. 

Perſeus, EK he took the field, thought it neceſſary 
to harangue his troops. He mounted his throne there- 
fore, and from thence having his two ſons on each 
ſide of him, ſpoke to them with great force. He be- 
gan with a long recital of all the injuries thg Romans 
had committed with regard to his father, which hal 
induced him to reſolve to take up arms againſt them; 
but that deſign a ſudden death had prevented him from 

Vol., IX. C putting 
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utting in execution. He added, that preſenly after 
the death-of Philip, the Romans had ſent ambaſſadors 
to him, and at the ſame time marched troops into 
Greece to take poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt places, That 
afterwards, in order to gain time, they had amuſed 
him during all the winter with deceitful interviews 
and a pretended truce, under the ſpecious pretext of 
negotiating a reconciliation, He compared the con- 
ſul's army, which was actually on its march, with 
that of the Macedonians; which in his ſenſe was 
much ſuperior to the other, not only in the number 
and valour of the troops, but in ammunition and pro- 
viſions of war, laid up with infinite care during a 
great number of years. It remains therefore, Ma- 
« cedonians, ſaid he in concluding, only to act with 
« the ſame courage your anceſtors ſhewed, when 
© having triumphed over all Europe, they croſſed into 
„ Aſia, and ſet no other bounds to their conqueſts, 
„ than thoſe of the univerſe. You are not now to 
& carry your arms to the extremities of the Eaſt, but 
ce to defend yourſelves in the poſſeſſion of the king- 
« dom of Macedonia, When the Romans attack'd 
© my father, they covered that unjuſt war with the 
« falſe pretence of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient liberty 
© of Greece; the preſent they uncertake without 
„any diſguiſe, to reduce and enſlave Macedonia, 
« That haughty people could not bear, that the Roman 
« empire ſhould have any king for its neighbour, nor 
« that any warlike nation ſhould have arms for their 
« defence, For you may be aſſured, if you refuſe to 
© make war, and will ſubmit to the orders of thoſe 
« inſulting maſters, that you muſt reſolve to deliver 


« up your arms with your king and his kingdom to 
„e them.” 

At theſe words the whole army, which had expreſs- 
ed no immodcrate applauſe, for the reft of his diſcourſe 
raiſed cries of anger and indignation, exhorting the 
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king to entertain the beſt hopes, and demanding ear- 
neſtly to be led againſt the enemy. 

Perſeus then gave audience to the ambaſſadors from 
the cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him mo- 
ney and proviſions for the occaſions of the army, each 
according to their power. The king thanked them 
in the kindeſt manner, but did not accept their offers; 
giving far his reaſon, that the army was abundant] 
provided with all things neceſſary. He only demand. 
ed carriages for the battering-rams, catapultæ, and 
other machines of war. | | 

The two armies were now in motion, That of 
the Macedonians, after fome days march, arrived at 
Sycurium, a City ſituated at the foot of mount Oeta; 
the conſul's was at Gomphi in Theſſaly, after having 
ſurmounted the moſt incredible difficulties in ways and 
defiles almoſt impracticable. The Romans themſelves 
confeſſed, that had the enemy defended thoſe paſſes, 
they _ eaſily have deſtroyed their whole army in 
them. The conſul advanced within three miles of the 
country called Tripolis, and encamped upon the banks 


of the river Peneus. 


At the ſame time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis with 
his brothers Attalus and Athenzus : Phileterus, the 
fourth, was left at Pergamus for the defence of the 
country, Eumenes and Attalus joined the conſul with 
four thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe. They had 
left Athenæus with two thouſand foot at Chalcis, to 
reinforce the garriſon of that important place. The 
allies ſent alſo other troops, though in number{ufficiently 
inconſiderable, and ſome gallies. Perſeus in the mean 
time ſent out ſeveral detachments to ravage the coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of Pheræ, in hopes that if 
the conſul ſhould quit his camp, and march to the aid 
of the cities in his alliance, that he might ſurpriſe and 


attack him to advantage; but he was diſappointed, 
and obliged to content himſelf with diſtributing the 
his ſoldiers, Which was 
* Gs 10.7 142; very 


booty he had made amongſt 
| | Bs 9 
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very conſiderable, and conſiſted principally in cattle of 


all ſorts, 


The conſul and king held each of thema council 
at the ſame time in order to reſolve in what manner 
to begin the war. The king, highly proud of having 
been ſuffered to ravage the territories of the Pherzans 
without oppoſition, thought it adviſeable to go and 
attack the Romans in their camp, without loſs of time, 


'T he Romans judged rightly, that their ſlowneſs and 
:dejays would diſcredit them very much, with their 
allies, and reproached themſelves with not having 
defended the people of Pheræ. Whilſt they were 
conſulting upon the meaſures it was neceſſary to take, 
(Eumenes and Attalus being preſent) a courier came in 
upon the ſpur, and informed them the enemy were 
very near with a numerous army. The ſignal was 
immediately. given for the ſoldiers to ſtand to their 
arms, and an hundred horſe detached, with as many 
of the light armed foot, to take a view of the ene. 
my. Perſeus, at ten in the morning, finding himſelt 
no farther from the Roman camp than a ſmall half 
league, made his foot halt, and advanced with his 
horſe and light armed ſoldiers. He had ſcarce marched 
a quarter of a league, when he perceived a body of the 
enemy, againſt which he ſent a ſmall detachment of 
horſe, ſupported by ſome light-armed troops. As the 
two detachments were very near equal in number, 
and neither ſide ſent any freſh troops to their aid, the 
ſkirmiſh ended without its being poſſible to ſay which 
ſide was victorious. , Perſeus marched back his troops 
to Sycurium. ; 

The next day at the ſame hour, Perſeus advance! 
with all his troops, to the ſame place. They were 
followed by chariots laden with water, for there was 
none to be found within fix leagues of the place, the 
way was very duſty, and the troops might have been 
_ obliged to fight, immediately, which would have in- 
commoded them exceedingly. The Romans keepin; 
cloſe in their camp, and- having withdrawn their 4 
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vanced guards within their entrenchments, the king's 
troops returned to their camp. They did the ſame 
ſeveral days, in hopes the Romans would not fail to 
detach their cavalry to attack their rear-guard; and 
when they had drawn them on far enough from their 
carnp, and the battle was began, that they might face 
about. As the king's horſe and light- armed foot were 
very much ſuperior to thoſe of the Romans, they aſſured 
themſelves it would be no difficulty to defeat them, 
The firſt defign not ſucceeding, the king encamped 
nearer the enemy, within little more than two leagues 
of them. At break of day having drawn up his infan- 
try in the ſame place as he had done the two preced- 
inz days, avout a thouſand paces from the enemy, he 
:dvanced at the head of his cavalry, and light armed 
foot towards the camp of the Romans. The duſt, 
which flew nearer than uſual, and was raifed by a 
greater number of troops, gave them the alarm, and 
the firſt who brought the news, could ſcarce find be- 
lief that the enemy was ſo near, becauſe for ſeveral 
days before, they had not appeared till ten in the 
morning, and the ſun at that time was juſt riſing, 
But when it was confirmed by the cries of many, who 
ran in crowds from the gates, there was no longer any 
room to doubt it, and the camp was in very great 
confuſion. All the officers repaired with the utmoſt 
haſte to the general's tent, as the ſoldiers did each to 
his own, The negligence of the conſul, ſo ill formed 
in the motions of an enemy whoſe nearneſs to him 
ouzht to have kept him perpetually upon his guard, 
Ces us no e707 idea of his ability, 5 
Perſeus had drawn up his troops at leſs than five 
hundred paces from the conſul's intrenchments, Co- 
tys, king of the Odryſæ in Thrace, commanded the 
left with the hocſe of his nation; the light-armed 
troops were diſtributed in the intervals of the front 
rank. The Macedonian and Cretan horſe formed the 
right wing, At the extremity of each wing the 
„„ 
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king's horſe and thoſe of the auxiliaries were poſted, 
The king kept the centre with the horſe that always 
attended his perſon ; before whom were placed the 
8 and archers, to about four hundred in num— 

. 

The conſul having drawn up his foot in battle- array 
within his camp, detached only his cavalry and light- 
armed troops, who had orders to form a line in the front 
of hisentrenchments, The right wing, which conſiſted 
of all the Italian horſe, was commanded by C. Lici- 
nius Craſſus, the conſul's brother; the left, compoſed 
of the horſe of the Grecian allies, by M. Valerius 
Levinusz both intermingled with the light-armed 
troops, . Mucius was poſted in the centre, with a 
ſelect body of horſe; two hundred Gallick horſe, and 
three hundred of Eumenes's troops, were drawn up 
in his front. Four hundred Theſlalian horſe were 
placed a little beyond the left wing, as a reſerved body, 
King Eumenes, and his brother Attalus with their 
troops, were poſted in the ſpace between the entrench- 
ments and the rear ranks, 

This was only an engagement of cavalry, which 
was almoſt equal on both ſides, and might amount to 
about four thouſand on each, without including the 
light-armed troops. The action began by the flings 
and miſſive weapons, which were poſted in front; but 
that was 'only the. prelude. The Thracians, like 
wild beaſts long ſhut up, and thereby the more furi— 
ous, threw themſelves firſt upon the right wing of the 
Romans, who, per{etly brave and intrepid as they 
were, could not ſupport ſo rude aid violent a charge. 
Ide light armed foot, who the Thracians had amung« 
them, beat down, the lances of the enemy with 
their ſwords, ſometimes cutting the legs of the horſes, 
and ſometimes wounding them in their flanks. Per- 
ſeus, who attacked the centre of the enemy, ſoon 
put the Greeks into. diſorder ; and as they were vi- 
gorouſly purſued in their flight, the Theſſalian horſe, 
Which at a ſmall diſtance from the left wing, * 
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ed a body of reſerve, and in the beginning of the ac- 
tion had been only ſpectators of the battle, was of great 
ſervice, when that wing gave way. For thoſe horſe 
retiring gently and in good order, after having joined 
the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave a ſafe retreat 
between their ranks to thoſe who fled and were diſ- 
perſed ; and when they ſaw the enemy was not warm 
in their purſuit, were ſo bold as to advance to ſuſtain _ 
and encourage their own party. As this body of 
horſe marched in good order, and always kept their 
ranks, the king's cavalry, who had broke in the 
purſuit, did not dare to wait their approach, nor to 
come to blows with them. 

Hippias and Leonatus having learnt the advantage 
of the cavalry, that the king might not loſe fo fa- 
vourable an opportunity of completing the glory of 
the day, by vigorouſly puſhing the enemy and charg- 
ing them in their entrenchment, brought on the 
Macedonian phalanx of their own Ks and with 
out orders. It appeared indeed, that had the king 
made the leaſt effort, he might have rendered his vie- 
tory complete; and in the preſent ardour of his troops, 
and terror into which they had thrown the Romans, 
the latter muſt-have been entirely defeated. Whilſt 
he was deliberating. with himſelf, between hope and 
fear, upon what he ſhould reſolve, Evander * of Crete 
in whom he repoſed great confidence, upon ſeeing the 
phalanx advance, ran immediately to Perſeus, and ear- 
neſtly begged of him not to abandon himſelf to his 
preſent ſucceſs, nor engage raſhly in a new action, 
that was not neceſſary, and wherein he hazarded 
every thing. He reprefented to him, that if he con- 
tinued quiet, and contented himſelf with the preſent 
advantage, he would either obtain honourable condi- 
tions of peace; or if he ſhould chooſe to continue 
the war, his firſt ſucceſs would infallibly determine 
thoſe, who till then had remained neuter, to: declare 
in his. favour. The king was already inclined to 

PE 4 fellow 


Per ſeus made uſe of him in the intended aſſaſſination of Eumenencs, 
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ſollow that opinion; wherefore hav'ng praiſed. the 
counſel and zeal of Evander, he cauſed the retreat to 
be ſounded for his horſe, and ordered his foot to re- 
turn into the camp. 

The Romans loſt two thouſand of their light-armed 
infantry, at leaſt, in this battle, and had two hundred 
of their horſe killed, and as many taken priſoners, 
On the other fide only twenty of their cavalry, and 
forty foot ſoldiers were left upon the place. Ihe 
victors returned into their camp with great joy; eſpe— 
cially the Thracians, who with ſongs of triumph car. 
ried the heads of thofe they had killed upon the end 
of their pikes: it was to them Perſeus was principally 
indebted for his victory. The Romans, on the con- 
trary, in profound ſorrow kept a mournful filence, 
and filled with terror, expected every moment, that 
the enemy would come and attack them in their camp, 
Eumenes was of opinion, that it was proper to re- 
move the camp to the other tide of the Peneus, in or- 
der that the river might ſerve as an additional forti- 
fication for the troops, till they had recovered their 
panick. The conſul was averſe to taking that ſtep, 
which, as an open profeſſion of fear, was highly diſ- 
-honourable to himſelf and his army; but however, 
being convinced by reaſon, he yielded to neceffity, 
paſſed with his troops by the favour of the night, and 
encamped on the other bank of the river, 

Perſeus advanced the next day to attack the ene- 
my, and to give them battle, but it was then too 
late z; he found their camp abandoned. When he ſaw 
them entrenched on the other fide of the river, he 
perceived the ehormous error he had committed the 
day before, in not purſuing them immediately upon 
their defeat; but he confeſled it a ftill greater fault 
to have continued quiet and inactive during the night. 
For without putting the reſt of his army in motion, 
if he had only detached his light- armed troops againſt 
the enemy during their confuſton and diforder in paſſ- 
ing 


EY 
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ing the river, he might without difficulty have cut | 
off at leaſt part of their army, 0 

We ſee here, in a ſenſible example, to what cauſes 
revolutions of ſtates, and the fall of the greateſt em- | 
pires, owe their being. There is no reader but muſt | 
have been ſurpriſed at ſeeing Perſeus ſtop ſhort in a | 
deciſive moment, and let flip an almoſt certain occa- | 
ſion of defeating his enemy: it requires no great i} 
capacity or penetration to diſtinguiſh ſo groſs a fault. | 
Nut how came it to paſs, that Perſeus, who wanted 
neither judgement nor experience, ſhould be fo much 
miſtaken'? A notion is ſuggeſted to him by a'man he Ul 
confides in. It is weak, raſh, and abſurd, But God 1 
who rules the heart of man, and who wills the de- 
ſtruction of the kingdom of Macedonia, ſuffers no 
other notion to prevail in the king's breaſt, and re- 4 
moves every thought, which might and naturally 1 
ought to have induced him to take quite different mea- 1 
ſures. Nor is that ſufficient. The firſt fault might 14 
have been eaſily retrieved by a little vigilance durin 1 
the night. God ſeems to have laid that Seine" ond | 
his army in a profound fleep,. Not one of his officets- - | | 
has the leaſt thought of obſerving the / motions of the 1 
enemy in the night, We ſee nothing but what is 1 
natural in all this; but the holy ſcripture teaches us Fi 
to think otherwiſe, and what was ſaid of Saul's ſol. 
diers and officers, we may well apply to this event: Aud 
no man ſaw it, nor knew it, neither awaked : for th 
were all afleep, becauſe a deep fleep from the Lord was 
fallen upon them, 1 Sam. xxvi. 12. | Abe 

The Romans, indeed, having put the river between 
them and the enemy, ſaw themſelves no longer in 
danger of being ſuddenly attacked and routed; But the 
check they had lately received, and the wound they had 
given the glory of the Roman name, made them feel 
the a affliction. All who were preſent in the 


” "yz 


council of war aflembled by the conſul, laid the fault 
upon the Ætolians. It was ſaid, that they were the 
firſt who took the alarm and fled; that the reſt of 
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the Greeks had been drawn away by their example, 
and that five of the chief of their nation were the firſt 
who took to flight, The Theſſalians on the con- 
trary, were praiſed for their valour, and their leaders 
rewarded with ſeveral marks of honour. 

T he ſpoils taken from the Romans were not incon- 
ſiderable. They amounted to fifteen hundred buck- 
lers, a thouſand cuiraſſes, and a much greater num- 
ber of helmets, ſwords, and darts of all kinds. The 
king made great preſents of them to the officers who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt ; and having aſ- 
fembled the army, he began by telling them, that 
what had happened was an happy preſage for them 
and a certain pledge of what they might hope for the 
future. He made great encomiums upon the troops 
who had been in the action, and in magnificent terms 
expatiated upon their victory over the Roman horſe in 
which the principal force of their army conſiſted, and 
which they had before believed invincible; and pro- 
miſed himſelf from thence a more conſiderable ſucceſs 
over their infantry, who had only eſcaped their ſwords 
by a ſhameful flight during the night; but that it 
would be eaſy, to force the intrenchments in which 
their fear kept them ſhut up. The victorious ſoldiers, 
who. carried the ſpoils of the enemies they had ſlain 
upon their fhoulders, heard this diſcourſe with ſenſible 
pleaſure, and promiſed themſelves every thing from their 
valour, judging of the future by the paſt. The foot on 
their, ſide, eſpecially that which compoſed the Macedo- 
nian phalanx prompted by a laudable jealouſy, pretend- 
ed at leaſt to equal, if not excel, the glory of their 
companions upon the firſt occaſion. In a word, the 
whole army demanded, with incredible ardour and pal- 
lien, only to come to blows with the enemy. The king 
after having diſmiſſed the aſſembly, ſet forward the 
next day, paſſed the river and encamped at Mopſium 
an eminence ſituate between Tempe and Lariſſa. | 
. _The joy for the good ſucceſs of ſo important a bat- 

tle affected Perſeus, at firſt in all its extent. He looked 
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upon himfelf as ſuperior to a people, who alone were 
ſo in regard to all ether princes and nations, This 
was not a victory gained by ſurpriſe, and in a manner 
ſtolen by ſtratagem and addreſs, but carried by open 
force, and the valour and bravery of his troops, and 
that in his own ſight, and under his own conduct. 
He had ſeen the Roman haughtineſs give way before 
him three times in one day ; at firſt in keeping cloſe, 
out of fear in their camp; then, when they ventured 
out of it in ſhamefully betaking themſelves to flight ; 
and, laſtly, by flying again, during the obſcurity of the 
night, and in finding no other ſecurity, but by being 
encloſed within their entrenchments, the uſual refuge 
of terrour and apprehenſion. Theſe thoughts were 
highly ſoothing, and capable of deceiving a prince, 
already too much affected with his own merit. 

But when his firſt tranſports were a. little abated, 
and the inebriating fume of ſudden joy was ſomewhat 
evaporated, Perſeus came to himſelf, and reflecting in 
cool blood upon all the conſequences which might at- 
tend his victory, he began to be in ſome ſort of ter- 
ror. The wiſeſt of the courtiers, about him, (in) tak- 
ing advantage of ſo happy a diſpoſition, ventured to 
give him the counſel of which it made him capable; 
this was, to make the beſt of his late ſucceſs, and 
conclude an honourable peace with the Romans. They 
repreſented to him, that the moſt certain mark of a 
prudent and really happy prince, was not to rely too 
much upon the preſent favours of fortune, nor aban- 
don himſelf to the deluſive glitter of proſperity. 
That therefore he would do well to ſend to the con- 
ſul, and propoſe a renovation of the treaty, upon the 
ſame conditions impoſed by T. Quintius, when vico- 
rious, upon his father Philip. That he could not put 
an end to the war more gloriouſly for himſelf, than 
after ſo memorable a battle; nor hope a more favour- 
ble occaſion. of, concluding a ſure and laſting peace, 
than at a conjuncture, when the check the Romans 

had 
(n) Polyb, Legat, Ixix. 
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had received would render them more traQable, and 
better inclined to grant him good conditions, That 
if notwithſtanding that check, the Romans, out of a 
pride too natural to them, ſhould reject a juſt and 
equitahle accommodation, he would at leaſt have the 
conſolation of having the gods, and men for witneſſes 
of his own moderation, and the haughty tenaciouſneſs 
of the Romans, | 

The king gave into theſe wiſe remonſtrances, to 
which he never was averſe, The majority of the coun- 
cil alſo applauded them. Ambaſſadors were accord. 
ingly ſent to the conſul, who gave them audience in 
the preſence of a numerous aſſembly, They told him 
they came to demand peace; that Perſeus would pay 
the ſame tribute to the Romans his father Philip had 
done, and abandon all the cities, territories, and places, 
that prince had abandoned. 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon 
the anſwer it was proper to make. The Roman con- 
ſtancy ſhowed itſe]f upon tł is occaſion in an extraor- 
dinary manner. It was the cuſtom * at that time to 


expreſs in adverſity all the aſſurance and loftineſs of 


good fortune, and to act with moderation in proſpe- 
rity, Theanſwer was, That no peace could be granted 
to Perſeus, unleſs he ſubmitted himſelf and his king- 
dom to the diſcretion of the ſenate, When it was re- 
lated to the king and his friends, they were ſtrangely 
ſurpriſed at ſo extraordinary, and, in their ſenſe, ſo 
All- timed a pride; moſt of them believed it needleſs to 
talk any further of peace, and that the Romans would 
be ſoon reduced to demand what they now refuſed, 
Perſeus was not of the ſame opinion. He judged 
rightly, that Rome was not ſo haughty, but from the 
conſclouſneſs of ſuperiority ; and that reflexion daunted 
him exceedingly. He ſent again to the conſul, and 
offered a more conſiderable tribute than had been im- 
poſed upon Philip. When he ſaw the conſul web 
kretra 


Ita tum mos erat in adverſis vultum ſecundæ fortunz gerere mo- 
derati animos in ſecungiss LI. 
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retract nothing from his firſt anſwer, having no longer 
any hopes of peace, he returned to his former camp 
at Sycurium, determined to try again the fortune of the 


37 


We may conclude from the whole condudg of Per- 


ſ-us, that he muſt have undertaken this war with great 
imprudence, and without having compared his ſtrength 


and reſources with thoſe of the Romans. 


To believe 


himſelf happy, and after a ſignal victory to demand 
peace, and ſubmit to more oppreſſive conditions than 
his father Philip had complied with till after a bloody 
defeat, ſeems to argue, that he had taken his meaſures, 
and concerted the means to ſucceſs very ill, ſince after 
a firſt action entirely to his advantage, he begins to 
diſcover all his weakneſs and inferiority, and in ſome 


ſort inclines to deſpair, 


Why then was he the firſt to 


break the peace? Why was he the aggreſſor? Why 
was he in ſuch haſte? Was it to ſtop thort at the firſt 
ſtep? How came he not to know his weakneſs, till his 
own victory ſhowed it him? Theſe are not the ſigns of 
a wife and judicious prince. 

The news of the battle of the cavalry, which ſoon 
ſpread in Greece, made known what the people thought, 
and diſcovered in full light towhich ſide they inclined, 
It was received with joy, not only by the partizans of 
Macedonia, but even by moſt of thote the Romans had 
obliged, of whom, ſome ſuffered with pain their haughty 
manners, and inſolence of power. 

The prætor Lucretius at the fame time beſieged the 


city of Haliartus in Bœotia 


* 


(u). After a long and 


vigorous defence it was taken at laſt by ſtorm, plun- 


dered, and afterwards entirely demoliſhed, 


Thebes 


ſoon after ſurrendercd, and then Lucretius returned 
with his fleet, 

Perſeus, in the mean time, who was not far from 
tie camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble; 
harraſſing their troops, and falling upon their foragers, 
whenever they ventured out of their camp, He took 


(») Liv, I. xlii, u. 6467, 
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one day a thouſand carriages, laden principally with 
ſheafs of corn, which the Romans had been to reay, 
and made fix -hundred priſoners. He afterwards at. 
facked a ſmall body of troops in the neighbourhood, 
of which he expected to make himſelf maſter with lit. 
tle or no difficulty ; but he found more reſiſtance than 
he had imagined. That ſmall body was commanded 
by a brave officer, called L. Pompeius, who retiring 
to an efninence, defended himſelf there with intrepid 
courage, determined to die with his troops, rather 
than ſurrender, He was upon the point of being 
born down by numbers, when the conſul arrived to 
his aſſiſtance with a great detachment of horſe and 
lIight-armed foot: the legions were ordered to follow 
him. The ſight of the conſul gave Pompeius and his 
troops new courage, who were eight hundred men, 
all Romans, Perſeus immediately ſent for his pha- 
lanx; but the conſul did not wait its coming up, and 
came directly to blows. The Macedonians, after hay- 
ing made a very vigorous reſiſtance for ſome time, 
were at laſt broke and put to the rout, Three hun- 
dred foot were left upon the place, with twenty-four 
of the beſt horſe, of the troop called the Sacred Squa- 
dron, of which the commander himſelf, Antimachus, 
was killed. | 

The ſucceſs of this action re- animated the Romans, 
and very much alarmed Perſeus. After having put a 
ſtrong garriſon into Gonna, he marched back his army 
into endende 

The conſul having reduced Perrhcebia, and taken 
Lariſſa and ſome other cities, diſmiſſed all the allies, 
except the Achæans; diſperſed his troops in Theſlaly 
where he left them in winter- quarters; and went into 
Bceotia, at the requeſt of the I hebans, upon whom the 
people of Coronza had made incurſions, 
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Srer. III. The ſenate paſs a wiſe decree to put a ſlop to 
the avarice of the generals and magiſtrates, who op- 
preſſed the allies. The conſul Marcivs, after ſuſtain- 
ing great fatigues, enters Macedonia, PERSEUS takes 
the alarm, "and leaves the paſſes open: He reſumes 
as afterwards, Inſolent 20% of the Rhodians 
to Rome. 


OTHING memorable paſſed the following 
year (o). The conſul Hoſtilius had ſent Ap. 
Claudius into Illyria with four thoufand foot, to de- 
fend ſuch of the inhabitants of that country as were 
allies of the Romans; and the latter had found means 
to add eight thouſand men, raiſed amonſt the allies, 
to his firſt body of troops. He encamped at Lych- 
nidus, a city of the Daſſaretæ. Near that place was 
another city, called Uſcana, which belonged to Perſeus, 
and where he had a great garriſon. Claudius, upon 
the promiſe which had been made him of having the place 
put into his hands, in hopes of making great booty, ap- 
proached it, with almoſt all his troops, without any or- 
der, diſtruſt, or precaution, Whilft he thought leaſt of 
it, the garriſon made a furious ſally upon him, put his 
whole army to flight, and purſued thema great way with 
dreadful ſlaughter. Of eleven thouſand men, ſcarce 
two thouſand eſcaped into the camp, which a thouſand 
had been left to guard: Claudius returned to Lych- 
nidus with the ruins of his army. The news of this 
Joſs very much afflifted the ſenate, and the more, be- 
cauſe it had been occaſioned by the imprudence and 

avarice of Claudius, 

This was (y) the almoſt univerſal diſeaſe of the com- 
manders at that time. The ſenate received various 
complaints from many cities, as well of Greece as the 
other provinces, againſt the Roman officers, who treated 
them with unheard-of rapaciouſneſs and cruelty, The 
puniſhed ſome of them, redreſſed the wrongs they had 


done 


(e) A. M. 3834. Ant. J. C. 170. Liv. I. xliii. n. 9, IP, 
. (p) Polyb, Legat. Hxiy. Liv. I. xliiie n. 17. 
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done the cities, and diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors well 
ſatisfied with the manner in which their remonſtrances 
had been received, Soon after, to prevent ſuch diſor— 
ders for the future, they paſſed a decree, which ex- 
preſſed that the cities ſhould not furnith the Roman 
magiſtrates with any thing more than what tae ſenate 
expreſsly appointed; which ordnarice was publiſhed in 
all the cities of Peloponneſus. | 

C. Popilius and Cn. Octavius, who were charged 
with this commiſſion, went firſt to "Thebes, where 
they very much praiſed the citizens, and exhorted them 
to continue firm in their alliance with the Roman peo- 
ple. Proceeding afterwards to the other cities of Pe- 
loponneſus, they boaſted every where of the lenity and 
moderation of the ſenate, which they proved by their 
late decree in favour of the Greeks. They found 
great diviſions in almoſt all the cities, eſpecially amongſt 
the Ætolians, occaſioned by two factions which divided 
them one for the Romans, and the other for the Ma- 
cedonians. The aſſembly of Achaia was not exempt 
from theſe diviſions; but the wiſdom of the perſons of 
greateſt authority prevented their conſequences, The 
advice of Archon, one of the principal perſons of the 
league, was to act according to conjunctures, to leave 
no room for calumny toirritate either of the contending 
powers againſt the republick, and to avoid the misfor- 
tunes into which thoſe were fallen, who had not ſuſt- 
ciently comprehended the power of the Romans. This 
advice prevailed, and it was reſolved, that Archon 
ſhould be made chief magiſtrate, and l'olybius captain- 
general of the horſe, 

About this time Attalus, having ſomething to de- 
mand of the Achzan league, cauſed the new ma- 
giſtrate to be ſounded ; who, determinate in favour of 
the Romans and their allies, promiſed that prince to 
ſupport his ſuit with all his power. The affair in 
queſtion was, to have a decree reverſed, by which it 
was ordained, that all the ſtatues of king Eumen*s 
ſhould be removed from the publick places. At ; x 
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arſt council that was held the ambaſſadors of Attalus 
were introduced to the aſſembly, who demanded, that 
in conſideration for the prince who ſent them, Eume- 
nes his brother ſhould be reſtored to the honours the 
republick had formerly decreed him. Archon ſup- 
ported this demand, but with great moderation, Po- 
lybius ſpoke with more force, enlarged upon the me- 
Jrit and ſervices of Eumenes, demonſtrated the in- 

juſtice of the firſt decrce, and concluded that it was 
proper to repeal it. The whole aſſembly applauded 
his diſcourſe, and it was reſolved that Eumenes ſhould 
be re{tored to all his honours. 

it was at this time Rome () ſent Popilius to An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, to prevent his enterpriſes againſt 
Egypt, which we have mentioned before, 

'Fhe Macedonian war gave the Romans great em- 
ployment, Q. Marcius Philippus, one of the two 
conſuls lately elected, was charged with it. 

Before he ſet out, Perſeus had conceived the deſign 
of taking the advantage of the winter to make an 
expedition againſt Illyria, which was the only pro- 
vince from whence Macedonia had reaſon to fear ir- 
ruptions during the king's being employed againſt the 
Romans. This expedition ſucceeded very happily for 
him, and almoſt without any loſs on his ſide. He 
began with the fiege of Uſcana, which had fallen 
into the hands of the Romans, it is not known how, 
and took it, after a defence of ſome duration, He 
afterwards made himſelf maſter of all the ſtrong places 
in the country, the moſt part of which had Roman 
garriſons in them, and took a great number of pri- 
loners, 

_ Perſeus, at the ſame time, ſent ambaſſadors to Gen- 
tius, one of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to 
quit the party of the Romans, and come over to him, 
Gentius was far from being averſe to it; but he obſerved 
that having neither munitions of war nor money, he 

a Was 
l Ln. 2 C. 169. Liv. I. xliii. n 17, & 18—23, 
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was in no condition to declare againſt the Romans; 
which was explaining himſelf ſufficiently. Perſeus, 
who was avaricious, did not underſtand, or rather af. 
fected not to underſtand, his demand, and ſent a ſe. 
cond embaſly to him, without mention of moneyy and 
received the ſame anſwer. Polybius obſerves, that 
this fear of expences, which denotes a little mean 
ſou], and entirely diſhonours a prince, made many of 
his enterpriſes miſcarry, and that if he would have 


facrificed certain ſums, and thoſe far from conſider. 


able, he might have engaged ſeveral republicks and 
princes in his party, Can ſuch a blindneſs, be con- 
ceived in a r Polybius conſiders it as 
a puniſhment from the Gods. 

Perſeus having led back his troops into Macedonia, 

made them march afterwards to Stratus, a very ſtrong 
city of /Etolia, above the gulph of Ambracia, The 
people had given him hopes, that they would ſurren- 
der it as ſoon as he appeared before the walls; but the 
38 prevented them and threw. ſuccours into the 
place, | ; 
Early in the ſpring the conſul Marcius left Rome, 
and went to Theſſaly, from whence, without loſing 
time, he advanced into Macedonia, fully affured, 
that it was neceſſary to attack. Perſeus in the heart of 
his dominions. 

Upon the report (7) that the Roman army was 
ready to take the field, Archon chief magiſtrate of 
the Achzans, to juſtify his country from the ſuſpici- 
ons and bad reports that had been propagated againſt 
it, adviſed. the Achæans to paſs a decree, by which it 
ſhould be ordained, that they ſhould march an army in- 
to T heflaly, and ſhare in all the dangers of the war, with 
the Romans. That decree being, confirmed, orders were 
given to Archon to raiſe troops, and. to make all the 
neceſſary preparations. It was afterwards reſolved, 
that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the conſul, to ac- 


quaint him with the reſolution of the republick, and 
| to 
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to know from him where and when the Achzan army 
ſhould join him. Polybius, our hiſtorian, with ſome 
others, was charged with this embaſſy. They found 
the Romans had quitted Theſſaly, — were encamped 
in Perrhcebia, between Azora and Dolichza, greatly 
perplexed about the rout it was neceſlary to take. 
They followed them for a favourable opportunity of 
ſpeaking to the conſul, and ſhared with him in all the 
dangers he ran in entering Macedonia, 

Perſeus (s), who did not know what rout the con- 
ſul would take, had poſted conſiderable bodies of 
troops in two places, by which it was probable he 
would attempt to paſs. For himſelf, he encamped 
with the reſt of his army near Dium, marching and 
counter-marching without much deſign. 

Marcius, after long deliberation, reſolved to paſs 
the foreſt that covered part of the country called 
()Ctolopha, He had incredible difficulties to ſur- 
mount, the ways were ſo ſteep and impracticable, and 
had ſeiſed an eminence, by way of precaution, which 
favoured his paſſage, From hence the enemy's camp, 
which was not diſtant above a thouſand paces, and all 
tne country about Dium and Phila might be diſco- 
vered; which very much animated the foldiers, who 
had before their eyes opulent lands, where they hoped 
to enrich themſelves. Hippias whom the king had 
poſted to defend this paſs, with a body of twelve thou- 
ſand men, ſeeing the eminence poſſeſſed by a detach- 
ment of the Romans, marched to meet the conſul, 
who advanced with his whole army, harraſſed his 
troops for two days, and diſtreſſed them very much 
by frequent attacks. Marcius was in great trouble 
not being able either to advance with ſafety, or retreat 
wittous ſhame or even danger. He had no other 
choice to make, but to pur ſag an undertaking with 
vigour, formed, perhaps, with too much boldneſs 
and temerity, and which could not ſucceed without a 
determinate perſeverance, often crowned in the end 
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() Liv. J. xliv. n. 110. 
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with ſucceſs, It is certain that if the eonſul had had 
to do with the ancient kings of Macedonia in the nar. 
row defile, where his troops were pent up, he would 
infallibly have received a great blow. But Perſeus 
inſtead of ſending freſh troops, to ſupport Hippias, 
the cries of whoſe ſoldiers in battle he could hear in 
his camp, and of going in perſon to attack the enemy 
amuſed himſelf with making uſeleſs excurſions, with 
h:s horſe into the country about Dium, and by that 
neglect gave the Romans opportunity to extricate 
themſelves from the bad affair in which they had em- 


t was not without infinite pains; they effected this; 
the horſes Jaden with the baggage ſinking under their 
loads, on the declivity of the mountain, and falling 
down at almoſt every ſtep they took, The elephants 
eſpecially gave them great trouble: It was neceſlary 
to find ſome new means for their deſcent in ſuch ex- 
tremely ſteep places. Having cleared the ſnow on 
theſe deſcents, they drove two beams into the earth 
at the lower part of the way, at the diſtance of ſome- 
thing more than the breadth of an elephant from each 
other. Upon thoſe beams they laid planks of thirty 
feet length, and formed a kind of bridge, which they 
covered with earth, At the end of the firſt bridge, 
leaving ſome interval they erected a ſecond, then a 
third and ſo on to as many of the ſame kind as were 
neceflary, The elephant paſſcd from the firm ground 
to the bridge, and before he came to the end, they 
had contrived to lower the beams inſenſibly that ſup— 
ported it, and let him gently down with the bridge: 
he went on in that manner to the ſecond, and all the 
reſt. It is not eaſy to expreſs the fatigues they undes. 
went in this paſs, the ſoldiers being ofrer ovliged to 
roll upon the gtonza, becauſe it was impoſſible for 
them to keep their legs, It was agreed, that with an 
handful of men the enemy might have entirely 
defeated the Roman army. At length, after infinite 
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difficulties and dangers, it arrived in a plain, and found 
itſelf out of danger, | | 

As the conſul (:) ſeemed then to have entirely over- 
come the greateſt difficulty of his enterpriſe, Poly- 
bius thought this a proper time for preſenting Marcius 
with the Terra of the Achæans, and to aſſure him of 


their reſolution to join him with all their forces, and 


to ſhare with him in all the labours and dangers of this 
war: Marcius, after having thanked the Achæans for 
their good will in the kindeſt terms, told them, they 
might ſpare themſelves the trouble and expence that 
war would give them; that he would diſpenſe with 
both; and that, in the preſent poſture of affairs, he 
had no occaſion for the aid of his allies. After this 
diſcourſe, Polybius's colleagues returned into Achaia, 

Polybius only continued in the Roman army till the 
conſul, having received advice that Appius, ſurnamed 
Cento, had demanded of the Achæans a body of five 
thouſand men to be ſent him into Epirus, difpatched 
him home, with advice, not to ſuffer his republick to 
furniſh thoſe troops, or engage in expences entirely 
unneceflary, as Appius had no reaſon to demand that 
aid, It is difficult, ſays the hiſtorian, to diſcover the 
real motives that induced Marcius to talk in this man- 
ner. Was he for ſparing the Achæans, or laying a 
ſnare for them; or did he intend to put it out of 
Appius's power to undertake any thing. 

Whilſt the king was bathing, he was informed of 
the enemy's approach. That news alarmed him ter- 
ribly. Uncertain what choice to make, and changing 
every moment his reſolution, he cried out, and la- 
mented his being conquered without fighting, He 


recalled the two officers, to whom he had confided the 


defence of the paſſes; ſent * the guilt ſtatues at Dium 
on board his fleet, leſt they ſhould ſall into the hands 
of the Romans; gave orders that his treaſures, laid up 
at 

(rt) Polyb. Legat. Ixxviii. 
* Theſe were the flatues of the cauſed to be made by Lyfitt ur, ard 


burſe-ſolaiers killed in paſſing the to be ſet up in Dium, 
Granicus, which Alexander bad 
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at Pella, ſhould be thrown into the ſea, and all his cingde 
gallies at I heſſalonica burnt, For himſelf he returned 475 


to Pydna. 

T he conſul had brought the army to a place from ME" the 
whence it was impoſſible to diſengage himſelf without wh 5 
the enemy's permiſſion, There was no paſſing for hin WW. 0 F 
but by two foreſts; by the one he might penetrate =} 
through the vallies of Tempe into Theſſaly, and Kaſh _ 
by the other, beyond Dium, enter farther into Mace- NY 
donia ; and both theſe important poſts, were poſſeſſed un 


by ſtrong garriſons for the king. So that if Perſeus we 
had only ſtaid ten days without taking fright, it had e. 
been impoſſible for the Romans to have entered Theſ. ny 
faly by Tempe, and the conſul would have had no paſs Rs 
for proviſions to him. For the ways through Tempe at tt 
are bordered by ſuch vaſt precipices, that the eye could ate” 


ſcarce ſuſtain the view of them without dazzling. The 
king's troops guarded this paſs at four ſeveral places, 
of which the laſt was ſo narrow, that ten men, well 
armed, could alone have defended the entrance. The 
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Romans therefore, not being able either to receie , 
proviſions by the narrow paſſes of Tempe, nor to get "a [ 
through them, muſt have been obliged to regain the 1 
mountains, from whence they came down, which we pr. 
become impracticable, the enemy having poſſeſſel . 1 
themſelves of the eminences. The only choice they =p 
had left, was to open their way through their enemies * 
to Dium in Macedonia; which * would have been no * 
leſs difficult, if the gods, ſays Livy, had not deprived he 
Perſeus of prudence and counſel, For in making: "a , 
folſe with entrenchments in a very narrow defile, ai -. 10 
the foot of mount Olympus, he would have abſolute ron; 
ſhut them out, and ſtopped them ſhort, But in the yo 
blindneſs, into which bis fear had thrown the king, niet 
he neither ſaw, nor did, any thing of all the means it 1 ST 
his power to ſave himſelt, left all the paſſis of hi 4 
| kingdom 28 ( 
5 » Quod niſi aii mentem retziad emiſſent, ipſum ingentis diffcu: he W. 
tatis erat. Liv, | 
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ingdom open and unguarded, and took refuge at 
Pydna with precipitation, 

The conſul perceived aright, that he owed his ſafety 
o the king's timidity and imprudence. He ordered 
he prætor Lucretius, who was at Lariſſa, to ſeife the 
zoſts bordering upon Tempe, which Perſeus had aban- 
loned, to ſecure a retreat in caſe of accident; and ſent 
Popilius to take a view of the paſſes in the way to Dium. 

hen he was informed that the ways were open and 
nguarded, he marched thither in two days, and en- 
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urned 


from 
thout 
r him 
etrate 
and 
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1 — 1 amped his army near the temple of Jupiter, in the 
% wr neighbourhood, to prevent its being plundered. Having 
Theſ entered the city, which was full of magnificent build- 

5 ings, and well fortified, he was exceedingly ſurpriſed, 
14. that the king had abandoned it ſo eaſily. He continued 


his march, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places, 


| Fong almoſt without any reſiſtance, But the farther he ad- 
1 , anced, the leſs proviſions he found, and the more the 
45. earth increaſed; which obliged him to return to 
7 


Dium. He was alſo reduced to quit that city, and re- 
Ire to Phila, where the prætor Lucretius had infoxmed 
him he might find provitions in abundance. His quit= 
ing Dium ſuggeſted to Perſeus, that it was now time 
o recover by his courage, what he had loſt by his fear. 
He repoſſeſſed himſelf therefore of that city, and ſoon 
repaired its ruins, Popilius, on his fide, beſieged 
and took Heraclea, which was only a quarter of a 
league diſtant from-Phila, 
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N. * Perſeus having recovered, his fright, and reſumed 
TOI ſpirit, would have been very glad that his orders to 
og hrow his treaſures at Pella into the ſea, and burn all 
le; 


his ſhips at Theſſalonica, had not been executed. An- 
ironicus, to whom he had given the latter order, had 
delayed obeying it, to give time for the repentance 
which might ſoon follow that command, as indeed it 
happened, Nicias, leſs aware, had thrown all the 
oney he found at Pella into the ſea. But his fault 
as ſoon repaired by divers, who brought up almoſt 
he whole money from the. bottom of the ſea. To oo 
: 4 war 
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ward their ſervices, the king cauſed them all to be pu 
to death ſecretly, as he did Andronicus and Nycias ; 5 
much was he aſhamed of the abject terror, to which he 
had abandoned himſelf, that he could not bear to hay: 
any witneſſes or traces of it in being. 

Several expeditions paſſed on both ꝗides by ſea and 
land, which were neither of much conſequence or im. 
portance. 

When Polybius 009 returned from his embaſſy into 
Peloponneſus, Appius's letter, in which he demandel 
five thouſand men, bad been received there. Some 
time after, the council aſſembled at Sicyon, to delibe. 
rate upon that affair, gave Polybius great perplexity, 
Not to execute the order he received from Marcius, 
had been an inexcuſable fault, On the other ſide, it 
was dangerous to reſuſe the Romans the troops they 
might bave occaſion for, of which the Achæans were 
in no want. To extricate themſelves in ſo delicatea 
conjuncture, they had recourſe to the decree of the Ro- 
man ſenate, that prohibited their having any regard to 
the letters of the generals, unleſs an order of the ſenate 
was annexcd to them, which Appius had not {ent 
with his. It was his opinion, therefore that before 
any thing was ſent to Appius, it was neceſſary to 
inform the conſul of his demand, and to wait for his 
deciſion upon it. By that means Polybius ſaved the 
Achæans the ſum of an hundred and twenty thouſand 
crowns at leaſt, 

In the mean time (x) arrived ambaſſadors at Rome, 
from Pruſias, king of Bithynia, and, alſo from the 
Rhodians, in favour of Perſeus. I he former exprel- 
ſed themſelves very modeltly, declaring that Frufias 
had conſtantly adhered to the 133 party, and ſhould 
continue to do ſo during the war; but that having prs- 
miſed Perſeus, to employ his good offices for him with 
the Romans, in order to obtain a peace, he deſired, 
if it were poſlible, that they would grant him that fe- 
vour, and make ſuch uſe of his mediation as they 


; ſhould 


69 Polyb. Legat. IxxViits (x) Liv. I. xliv. n. 14, 151 16. 
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ſhould think convenient. The language of t 

dians was very different. After ain ſet Aa . 
a lofty ſtyle, the ſervices they had done the Roman 
people, and aſcribed to themſelves the greateſt ſhare 
in the victories they had obtained, and eſpecially in 
that over Antiochus, they added: that whilſt * 
peace ſubſiſted between the Macedonians and Ro- 
mans, they had negociated a treaty of alliance with 
Perſeus; that they had ſuſpended it againſt their 
will, and without any ſubject of complaint on the 
king's part, becauſe it had pleaſed the Romans to 
engage them on their ſide; that for three years, which 
this war had continued, they had ſuffered many in- 
conveniencies from it; that their trade by ſea bein 

interrupted, the iſland found itſelf in great fraits 
from the reduction of its revenues, 'and other advan- 
tages ariſing from commerce; that being no longer 

able to ſupport ſuch conſiderable loſſes they had ſent. 
ambaſſadors into Macedonia, to king Perſeus, to inform 
him that the Rhodians thought it neceſſary that he 
ſhould make peace with the Romans, and that the 

were alſo ſent to Rome to make the ſame e 
that if either of the parties refuſed to come into ſo 


[reaſonable a propoſal the Rhodians ſhould know what 


they had to do. 

It is eaſy to judge in what manner fo vain and pre- 
ſumptuous a diſcourſe was received. Some hiſtorians 
tell us, all the anſwer that was given to it was, to order 
2a decree of the ſenate, whereby the Carians and 
Lycians, were declared free, to be read in their pre- 
ſence. This was touching them to the quick, and 
mortifying them in the moſt ſenſible part; for the 
pretended to an authority over both thoſe ls, 
Others ſay, the ſenate anſwered in few words: that the 


diſpoſition of the Rhodians, and their ſecret intrigues 


with Perſeus, had been long known at Rome. That 
when the Roman people ſhould have conquered him 
of which they expected advice every day, the ſhould 
know in their turn what they had to do, and ſhould 
Vor. IX, D then 
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ward their ſervices, the king cauſed them all to be py 
to death ſecretly, as he did Andronicus and Nicias; f 
much was he aſhamed of the abject terror, to which he 
had abandoned himſelf, that he could not bear to hay: 
any witneſſes or traces of it in being. 

Several expeditions paſſed on both «dides by ſea and 
land, which were neither of much conſequence or im. 
portance. | 

When Polybius (4) returned from his embaſſy into 
Peloponneſus, Appius's letter, in which he demandel 
five thouſand men, had been received there. Some 
time after, the council aſſembled at Sicyon, to delibe- 
rate upon that affair, gave Polybius great perplexity, 
Not to execute the order he received from Marcius, 
had been an inexcuſable fault, On the other fide, it 
was dangerous to refuſe the Romans the troops they 
might have occaſion for, of which the Achæans were 
in no want. To extricate themſelves in ſo delicate: 
conjuncture, they had recourſe to the decree of the ko- 
man ſenate, that prohiþited their having any regard to 
the letters of the generals, unleſs an order of the ſenate 
was anncxcd to them, which Appius had not {cnt 
with his. It was his opinion, therefore that betore 
any thing was ſent to Appius, it was neceſlary to 
inform the conſul of his demand, and to wait for bis 
deciſion upon it. By that means Polybius ſaved the 
Achzans the ſum of an hundred and twenty thouſand 

"crowns at leaſt, 

In the mean time (x) arrived ambaſſadors at Rome, 
from Pruſias, king of Bithynia, and, alſo from the 
Rhodians, in favour of Perſeus. ' he former exprel- 
ſed themſelves very modeſtly, declaring that Pruſias 
had conſtantly adhered to the 13 party, and ſhou!d 
continue to do ſo during the war; but that having prs- 

miſed Perſeus, to employ his good offices for him with 
the Romans, in order to obtain a peace, he deſired, 
if it were poſſible, that they would grant him that fa. 
vour, and make ſuch uſe of his mediation as the) 


| ſhould 
(% Polyb. Legat. lx ili. (x) Liv. 1, Ilir. n. 14, 17 16. 
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ſhould think convenient. I he language of the Rho- 
dians was very different, After having ſet forth, in 
a lofty ſtyle, the ſervices they had done the Roman 
people, and aſcribed to themſelves the greateſt ſhare 
in the victories they had obtained, and eſpecially in 
that over Antiochus, they added: that whilſt the 
peace ſubſiſted between the Macedonians and Ro- 
mans, they had negociated a treaty of alliance with 
Perſeus; that they had ſuſpended it againſt their 
will, and without any ſubje&t of complaint on the 
king's part, becauſe it had pleaſed the Romans to 
engage them on their fide ; that for three years, which 
this war had continued, they had ſuffered many in- 
conveniencies from it ; that their trade by ſea being 
interrupted, the iſland found itſelf in great ftraits, 
from the reduction of its revenues, and other advan- 
tages ariſing from commerce ; that being no longer, 
able to ſupport ſuch conſiderable loſſes they had ſent 
ambaſſadors into Macedonia, to king Perſeus, to inform 
him that the Rhodians thought it neceſſary that he 
ſhould make peace with the Romans, and that they 
were alſo ſent to Rome to make the ſame declaration ; 
that if either of the parties refuſed to come into ſo 


[reaſonable a propoſal the Rhodians ſhould know what 


they had to do. 

It is eaſy to judge in what manner fo vain and pre- 
ſumptuous a diſcourſe was received. Some hiſtorians 
tell us, all the anſwer that was given to it was, to order 


a decree of the ſenate, whereby the Carians and 


Lycians, were declared free, to be read in their pre- 
ſence. This was touching them to the quick, and 
mortifying them in the moſt ſenſible part; for they 
pretended to an authority over both thoſe people. 
Others ſay, the ſenate anſwered in few words: that the 


diſpoſition of the Rhodians, and their ſecret intrigues 


with Perſeus, had been long known at Rome. That 
when the Roman people ſhould have conquered him, 
of which they expected advice every day, they ſhould 
know in their turn what they had to do, and ſhould 

Vol. IX. D then 
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then treat their allies no to their reſpeQire 
merits, They made the ambaſladors, however, the 
uſual preſents. Os 125 

I he conſul Q. Marcius's letter was then read, in 
which he gave an account of the manner he had en- 
tered Macedonia, after having ſuffered incredible diffi. 
cultics in paſſing a very narrow defile. He added, 
that by the wiſe precaution of the prætor, he had ſiiffi. 
cient proviſions for the whole winter; having re- 
ceived from the Epirots twenty thouſand meaſures of 
wheat, and ten thouſand of barley, for which it was 
neceflary to pay their ambaſſadors then at, Rome : 
That it was alſo neceſſary to ſend him clothes for the 
ſoldiers ; that he wanted two hundred horſe, eſpe. 
cially from Numidia, becauſe there were none of that 
Kind in the country where he was. All theſe articles 
were exactly and immediately executed. 

After this, they gave audience to Oneſimus, a Mace- 
donian nobleman. He had always adviſed the king 
to obſerve the peace; and putting him in mind that 
his father Philip,; to the laſt day of his life, had cauſed 
his treaty with the Romans to be conſtantly read to him 

twice every day, he had admoniſhed him to do as much, 
if not with the ſame regularity, at leaſt from time to 
time. Not being able to diſſuade him from the war, 
he had begun by withdrawing himſelf from his coun- 
cils, under different pretexts, that he might not be 
witneſs to the reſolutions taken in them, which he 
could not approve. At lengh, ſeeing himſelf be- 
come ſuſpected, and tacitly conſidered as a traitor, he 
had taken refuge amongſt the Romans, and had been 
of great ſervice to the conſul. Having made this re- 
Jation to the ſenate, they gave him a very favourabk 
mou and provided magnificently for his ſub- 
Nee. 
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Ster. IV. Paurus Eur Lius cheſen conſul. He ſets out 
for Macedonia with the prætor CN. OcTavius, 20% 
commanded the fleet. PfERsxus ſolicits aid on all ſides. 
His avarice loſes him conſiderable allies. The prætor 
An1c1us's wiftories in [ilyria. Paulus AMIL1US'S 
celebrated victory over PERSEUS, near the city of Pydua. 
PERSEUS faken with all his children. The command of 
PauLus /EMIL1us im Macedonia prolonged. Decree 
of the ſenate, granting liberty to the Macedonians and 
Hllyrians, Paurus /EMIL1IUS, during the winter- 
quarters, viſits the miſt celebrated cities of Greece. 
Upon his return to r g's he gives à great feaſt. 
He marches for Rome. On his way he ſuffers his army 
to plunder all the cities of Epirus. He enters Rome in 

triumph. Death-of PERSEUS. CN. OcTavius and 


_ ANIC1US have alſo the honour of a triumph decreed 
them. | 


HE time for the comitia (z), or aſſemblies to cle& 
conſuls at Rome, approaching, all the world were 
anxious to know upon whom fo i ant a choice would 
tall, and nothing elſe was talked of in aſl converſations. 
They were, not ſatisfied with the conſuls, who had been 
employed for three years againſt Perſeus, and had very ill 
ſuſtained the honour of the Roman name. They called 
to mind the famous victories formerly obtained againſt his 
father Philip, who had been obliged to ſuc for peace; 
againſt Antiochus, who was driven beyond mount I aurus, 
and forced to pay a great tribute; and what was ſtill more 
conſiderable, againſt Hannibal, the greateſt general that 
had ever as their enemy, or perhaps in the world, 
whom they had reduced to quit Italy, after a war of more 
than ſixteen years continuance, and conquered in his ov:n 
country, almoſt under the very walls of Carthage. The 
formidable preparations of Perſeus, and ſome advantages 
gained by 12 in the former campaigns, augmented the 


that 


(z) A. M. 3836. Ant. J. C. 168, Liv. I. zliv, n. 17. Plut in Paul. 
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that it was no time to confer the command of the artnies 
by faction or favour, and that it was neceſſary to chooſe a 
general for his wiſdom, valour, and experience; in a 
word, one capable of preſiding in; ſo important a war as 
that now upon their hands. 

All the world caſt their eyes upon Paulus Amilius, 
There are times when diſtinguiſhed merit unites the voices 
of the publick ; and nothing is more affecting than ſuch 
a judgement, founded upon the knowledge of a man's 
paſt ſervices, the army's _— of his capacity, and the 
{tate's preſſing occaſion for his valour and conduct. 
Paulus Amilius was near ſixty years old; but age, with- 
out impairing his faculties in the leaſt, had rather im- 
proved them with maturity of wiſdom and judgement ; 
more neceſſary in a general than even valour and bravery. 
He had been conſul thirteen years before, and had acquired 
the general eſteem during his adminiſtration. But the 
people repaid his ſervices with ingratitude, having refuſed 
to raiſe -him again to the ſame dignity, though he had 
ſollicited it with ſufficient ardour. For ſeveral years he 
had led a private and retired life, ſolely employed in the 
education of his children, in which no father ever ſucceeded 
better, nor was more gloriouſly rewarded for his care. 


comply with the people's wiſhes, in taking upon him 
the conſulſhip : but believing himſelf no longer capa- 
ble of commanding, he avoided, appearing in publick, 
kept himſelf at home, and {ſhunned honours with as much 
ſolicitude as others generally purſue them. However, 
when he ſaw the people aſſemble every morning in crowds 
before his door; that they ſummoned :him to the forum, 
and exclaimed highly againſt his obſtinate refuſal to ſerve 
his country, he gave in at laſt to their remonſtrances, and 
appearing amongſt thoſe who aſpired to that dignity, he 
ſeemed leſs to receive the command of the army, than 
to give the yours the aſſurance of an approaching and 
complete victory. The conſulſhip was conferred upon 
him unanimouſly, and according to Plutarch, the com- 
mand of the army in Macedonia decrecd to him in pre- 
| terence 


All his relations, all his friends, made inſtances to him to 
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nies ; 

le a 4A to his colleague, though Livy ſays it fell to him 
1 a Ot. i 

1 25 It is ſaid, that the day he was elected general in the war 


againſt Perſeus, at his return home, attended by all the 
people, who followed to do him honour, he found his 
daughter Tertia, at that time a little infant, who on ſeein 


ius. 


ices ö 
ach him fell a crying bitterly. He embraced, and aſked her 
an's the cauſe of her tears. Tertia hugging him with her 
the little arms, You do not know then, ſaid the, that our Perſeus 
uct. is dead, papa. She ſpoke of a little dog ſhe had brought 
an uP, called Perſeus. And at a very good time, my dear 
Lent child, ſaid Paulus Emilius, ſtruck with the word, / 
ent ; accept this omen with joy. The ancients carried their 
ery. 8 upon this kind of fortuitous circumitances very 
ured gh. 
ide The manner (a) in which Paulus ÆEmilius prepared for 
fuſcd the war he was charged with, gave room to judge of the 
» bad ſucceſs to be expected from it. He demanded, firſt that 
de commiſſioners ſhould be ſent into Macedonia to inſpect 
1 the the army and fleet, and to make their report, after an 
eded exact enquiry, of the number of troops which were 
ene. neceſſary to be added both by ſea and land. They were 
* alſo to inform themſelves, as near as poſſible of the number 
him of the king's forces; where they and the Romans actually 
capa- lay; if the latter were actually encamped in the foreſts, 
blick. or had entirely paſſed them, and were arrived in the plain; 
3 upon which of the allies they might rely with certainty; 
I which of them were dubious and wavering; and who they 
dt might regard as declared enemies; for how long time they, 
avian, had proviſions, and from whence they might be ſupplied 
"Gains with them either by land or water; what had paſſed during 
and the laſt campaign, either in the army by land, or in the. 
ty, he fleet. As an able and experienced general, he thought it 


"than neceſſary to be fully appriſed in all theſe circumſtances ; 


ig and convinced that the plan of the campaign, upon which he 
upon was about to enter, could not be formed, nor its operations 6 
com- Loncerted without a perfect knowledge of them. The 
n pre- ſenate r theſe wiſe meaſures very much, and ap- 


D 3 pointed 


erence 3 
a) Liv. J. zliv. n. 18— 22. Plut. in Paul. Emil, p. 260. 
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inted commiſſioners, with the approbation of Paulus 
Emilius who ſet out two days after. 
During their abſence, audience was given the am- 
baſſadors from Piolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen of 
Eypt, who brought complaints to Rome of the unjuſt 


enterpriſes of Antiochus, king of Syria; which have been 


before related. | # 
The commiſſioners had made uſe of their time. 
Upon their return they reported, that Marcius had forced 
the paſſes of Macedonia, to get entrance into the country, 
but with more danger than _ : that the king was ad- 
vanced into Pieria, and in actual poſſeſſion of it: that the 
two camps were near each other, being ſeparated 
only by the river Enipzus : that the king avoided a battle, 
and that the Roman army was neither in a condition to 
oblige him to fight, nor to force his lines: that to the 
other inconveniencies, a 
from which they could not but ſuffer exceedingly in a 
mountainous country, and be entirely prevented from 
acting; and, that they had only proviſions for fix days: 
that the army of the Macedonians was ſuppoſed to amount 
to thirty thouſand men: that if Appius Claudius had been 
ſufficiently ſtrong in the neighbourhood of Lychnidus 
in IIlyria, he might have ated with good againſt 
king Gentius; but that Clandius, and his troops were 
actually in great danger, unleſs a conſiderable re- inſorce- 
ment were immediately ſent him, or he ordered directiy 
to quit the poſt he was in. That after having viſited the 
camp, they had repaired to the fleet: that „. been 
told, that part of the crews were dead of diſeaſ s; that 
the reſt of the allies, eſpecially thoſe of Sicily, were re- 
turned home; and that the fleet was entirely in want of 
ſeamen and ſoldiers : that thoſe who remained, had not 
received their pay, and had no clothes: that Eumenes 
and his fleet, E having juſt fhown themſelyes: dif- 
appeared immediately, without any viſible cauſe; avd 
at it feemed his inclinations neither could nor ought to 
ve relied on : but that as for his brother Attalus his good- 

will was not to be doubied. Bags 
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of it. The conſul and people had the choice of the ui- 


he had twelve for the two legions. 
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Upon this report of the commiſſioners, after Paulus 
Amilius had given his opinion, the ſenate decreed, that 
he ſhould ſet forward without lofs of time for Macedonia, 
with the peztor'Cn. Octavius, who had the corhmand of 
the fleet, and L. Anicius, another prætor, who was to 
ſucceed Ap. Claudius, in his poſt near Lychnidus in 
Illyria. The number brag horns of them was to 
command, was regulated in the following manner. 

The troops of which the army of Paulus Æmilius con- 
ſiſted, amounted- to twenty-five thouſand eight hundred 
men; that is, of two Roman legions, each compoſed of 
{ix thouſand foot and three hundred horſe ; as many of the 
infantry. of the Italian allies, and twice the number of 
horſe. He had, beſides, ſix hundred horſe raiſed in Gallia 
Ciſalpina, and ſome auxiliary troops from the allies of 
Greece and Aſia. The whole, in all probability, did” 
not amount to thirty thouſand men. Ihe prætor Anicius 
had alſo two legions; but they conſiſted of only five thou- 
ſand foot, and hundred horſe each; which, with ten 
thouſand of the Italiatt atties, and eight hundred horſe, 
co the · army under him of twenty-one thouſand 
two hundred men. - The troops that ſerved on board the 
fleet were five thonſand men,” Theſe three bodies together 


As the war which they were preparing to make this 
year in Macedonia, ſeemed of the laſt conſequence, all 
ations, were taken that might conduce to the ſucceſs 


bunes who were to ſerve in it, and commanded each in 
his turn an entire legion. It was decreed that none ſhould 
be elected into this employment, but ſich as had already 
ſerved, and Paulus Æmilius was left at liberty to chooſe 
out of all the. tribunes ſuch as he approved tor his army : 


It muſt be allowed the Romans acted with great wiſ- 
dom upon this occaſion. They had, as we have ſcen, 
unaniumoully choſen conſul and general, tne © perſon 
amongſt them who was indiſputably the greatet captain 
of his time. They had reſolved that no officers ſhould be 
raſed to the poſt of tribune, _ ſuch as were ö 

| . | , Of 
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by their merit, experience, and capacity, inſtaneed in real 
ſervice ; advantages that are not always the effect of birth 
or ſeniority; to whieh, indeed the Romans paid little or 
no regard. They did more; by a particular exception, 
compatible with OE government, Paulus ÆEmilius 
was left at entire liberty to chooſe ſuch of the tribunes as 
he thought fit, well knowing the great im ce of a 
perfect union between the general and the officers who 
ſerve under him, in order to the exact and punctual ex- 
ecution of the commands of the former, who is in a man- 
ner the ſoul of the army, and ought to direct all its 
motions, which cannot be done without the utider- 
ſtanding betweenthem, foundedin a paffion for the publick 
good, with which neither intereſt, jealouſy, nor ambition, 
are capable of interfering. © * © * f 
After all theſe regulations were made, the conſul Paulus 
X milius. repaired from the fenate to the . of the 
people, to whom' he ſpoke in this manner: Vu ſeem 
« to me, Romans, to have expreſſed more joy when 
Macedonia fell to my lot, than when I was elected 
«« conſul, or entered upon that office; and to me your 
joy ſeemed to be occaſioned by the hopes you conceived 
« that I ſhould put an end, worthy of the grandeur and 
reputation of the Roman people, to a war, Which, in 
your opinion, has already been of too long continuance. 
have reaſon to believe, that the ſame 
« have occaſioned Macedonia to fall to my lot, will alſo 
« aſſiſt me with their protection in conducting and ter- 
«« minating this war ſucceſsfully : but of this I may ven- 
ture, to alſure you, that I thall do my utmoſt nor to fall 
« ſhort of your expeQtagions. The ſenate has wiſely 
regulated every thing neceſſary in the expedition I am 


« charged with; and, as I am ordered to fet out iime- 


„ diately, I ſhall make no delay, and know that'my*&ol- 
« Jeague C. Licinius, out of his great Zeal for the pub- 
« lick ſervice, will raife and march off the troops ap- 
% pointed for me, with as much ardour and expedition, 
«« as if they were for himfelf. I ſhall take care to remit 


| . to 
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« to you, as well as to the ſenate, an exact account of 


4 all that _ ; and you may rely upon the certainty and 


« truth of my letters; but I beg of you, as a great fa- 


« your, that you will not give credit to, or lay any weight 


« out of Gn_ upon the light reports, which are fre- 
« quently ſpread abroad without any author. I perceive 


« well, that in this war, more than any other, whatever 
« reſolution people may form to obviate theſe rumours; 
„ they will not fail to make impreſſion, and inſpire; 1 
„% know not what diſcouragement. There are thoſe, 


« who in company, and even at table, command armies, 
« make diſpoſitions, and preſcribe all the operations of 
the campaign. They know better than we where we 
« ſhould encamp, and what poſts it is neceſſary for us 
« to ſeiſe: at what time, and by what defile we 
« ought to enter Macedonia; where it is proper to 
« have magazines; from whence, either by ſea or land 
« we are to bring proviſions; when we are to fight the 
« enemy, and when lie ſtill. They not only preſcribe 
„ what is beſt to do, but for deviating ever ſa 
« little from their plans, they make it a crime in their 
« conſul, and cite him before their tribunal. But know 
« Romans, this is of very bad effect with your generals. 
« All have not the reſolution and conſtancy of Fabius, to 
« deſpiſe impertinent reports. He could chooſe rather to 
« ſuffer the people upon ſuch unhappy rumours to invade 
„ his authority, than to ruin affairs in order to preſerve 
« their opinion, and an empty name. I am far fi 

© believing, that generals ſtand in no need ' of advice: 


think on the contrary, that whoever would conduct 
thout - 
*« counſel, ſhows, more preſumption than prudence e But 


every thing alone, upon his own opinion, and 


„ ſome may aſk, How then ſhall we act rea ſonabij In 
* not ſuffering any perſons to obtrude their advice? pon 


your generals, but ſuch as are, in the firſt place, verſed 


in the art of war, and have learned from experience 
« what it is to command; and in the ſecond, who are 
upon the ſpot, who know the enemy, are witneſſes in 
« perſon to all that paſſes, and ſharers with us in all dan 


gers. If there be any one who conceives himſelf, 
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capable of aſſiſting me with his counſels in the war 
** have charged me with, let him not refuſe to do the re- 
«+ publick that ſervice, but let him go with me into Ma- 
«+ cedonia ; ſhips, horſes, tents, proviſions, ſhall all be ſup- 
e plied him at my charge. H he will not take ſo 
much trouble, and prefers the uillity of the city to 
«« the dangers and fatigues of the field, let him not take 
„upon him to hold the helm, and continue idle in the 
* The city of itfelf ſupplies fufficĩent matter of 
*« diſcourſe on other ſubjects; but as for theſe, let it be 
*« ſilent upon them, and know, that we ſhall pay no regard 
to any counſels, but ſuch as ſhall be given us in the 
camp itſelf.” | 

- This diſcourſe of Paulus Amilius, which abounds with 
reaſon and good ſenſe, ſhows that men are the ſame in alt 
ages of the world. People have an incredible itch for ex- 
| amining, criticiſing, and condemning the conduct of ge- 
' nerals, and do not obſerve, that doing ſo is a manifeſt con- 
 tradiQtion to reaſon and juſtice: to reaſen; for what can 
de more abſurd and ridiculous, than to ſee perfons, with- 


' out any knowledge or experience in war, ſet themſelves 
up for cenſors of the able generals, and pronounce 
with a magiſterial air upon their actions? to juſtice; for 

the moſt experienced can make no certain judgement 
withont being upon the ſpot: the leaſt circumſtance of 
time, place, diſpoſition of the troops, ſecret orders not di- 
_ vulged, being capable of making an abfolute change in the 
general rules of conduct. But we muſt not expect to ſee 
a failing reformed, that has its fource in the cnriofity and 
vanity of human nature; and generals would do wiſely, 
after the example of Paulus AEmilius, to deſpiſe theſe 
city reports, crude opinions of idle people, who have 
nos elſe to do, and have generally as little judgement 

as buſineſs. | | | | 

Paulus Amihivs, (5), after having diſcharged, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, the duties of religion, fet out tor Macedo- 
4 nia, 
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he agreed to give Gent, 5 Illyria, three hundred 
talents in money (that is, e thouſand crowns) 


wa that if that iſland, very powerful at that time b 
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prætor Cn. OQarius, to whom. the com- 
mand of the fleet had been allotted. 


Whilſt they were employed in making preparations for 
the war at Rome, Perlaus „on his fide, had not been 


The fear uf the approaching danger which threat- 
ened him being at length the better of his avarice, 


and purchaſed his alliance at that price. 
e ſent ambaſſadours at the fame time to Rhodes, con- 


ſea, ſhould embrace his party, Rome would be very mut 
embarraſſed. He ſent deputies alſo to Eumenes and An- 
tiochus, two very potent kings, and capable of giving him 
t aid. Perſeus did wiſe 4 in having recourſe to theſe 
meaſures, and in endeayouring to — himſelf by 
— 2 pq each ; but he entered upon them too late. He 
t to n by: taking thoſe ſteps, and to have 
on them the firſt foundations: of his enterpriſe- He 
did not think of putting thoſe remote powers m motion, 
till he was reduced almoſt to extremity, and his 3 
next to abſolutely deſperate. It was rather callin 
ſpectators and aſſociates of his ruin, than aids and 


ports. The inſtructions which he gave his wir wy | 
were very ſolid and perſuaſive, as we are about to ſee; 


but he ſhould have made uſe of them three years ſooner, 
and have waned their event, before he embarked, almoſt 
alone, in the war againſt fo powerful a people, with fo 
many reſources in caſe of misfortune. 

ambaſſadors had the fame inſtructions fer both 
thoſe kings. They repreſented to them, that there was a ||| 
natural. enmity 5 . ws gooey and monarchies. 
Thos ths oa ed the kings ene after ano- 
ther, and what awe 18 the indignity, that they 
employed the ſorces of the kings & pan wp to ruin them 
one aſter another. That t ad cruſhed his father b 
the aſſiſlance of Attalus ; that by the aid of Eumenes, 
in ſome. meaſure, by that of his father Philip. Antiochus 
had been ſubjeficd, and that at preſent they had armed 
Eumenes and 3 


inſt himſelf. That after the. [BH 
6 Kingdom 1 | 
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kingdom of Macedonia ſhould be deſtroyed, Aſia would 
be the next to experience the fame fate'; of which they 


had already uſurped a part, under the ſpecious colour of 


re-eſtabliſhing the cities in their ancient liberty; and that 
d already 
articular diſtinc- 


Syria's turn would ſoon follow. That they 
degun to prefer Pruſias to Eumenes by 


tions of honour, and had deprived Antiochus of the 


fruits of his victories in E JPt- Perſeus requeſted of 
omans to give Macedonia 


them, either to incline the 
peace; or, if they perſevered in the unjuſt deſign of con- 
tinuing the war, to re 


openly, and without any reſerve. 

In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage with 
the pretext of ue priſoners, and treated only in 
ſecret upon the real cauſe of it. There had paſſed already 
ſeveral conferences, at different times and places, upon 
the ſame ſubject, which had began to render that prince 
very much ſuſpected by the Romans. It was not becauſe 
Eumenes deſired at bottom, that Perſeus ſhould be victo- 
rious againſt the Romans; the enormous power he would 
then have had, would have given him umbrage, and highly 
alarmed his jealoufy ; neither was he more willing to de- 
clare openly againſt, or to make war upon him. But, in 
hopes to ſee the two parties equally inclined to peace; 
Perſeus, from his fear of the misfortunes which, might 
defal him ; the Romans, from being weary of a war ſpun 


out to too great a length; he defired to become the me- 


diator of a peace between them, and to make Perſeus pur- 
chaſe his mediation, or atleaſt his ination and neutrality, 
at a high price. That was already agreed upon, and was 
fifteen hundred talents (fifteeri hundred thouſand crowns.] 
The only difference that remained, was in ſettling the 
nme for the payment of that ſum. Perſeus wis for Walti 
ing till the ies took effect, and in the mean time: ofz 
tered to depoſite the money in Samothracia. Eumenes 
did not be] 
on Perſeus, and therefore he inſiſted up 

| mediate paytnent of part of the money. This b 
tram zer dae enen 
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He failed alſo in another vegociation, which might 
have been no leſs in his favour. He had cauſed a body 
of Gauls to come from the other ſide of the Danube, con- 
ſiſting of ten thouſand horſe and as many foot, and had 
agreed to give ten pieces of gold to each horſeman, five to 
the infantry, and à thouſand to their captains. I have 
obſerved above, that theſe Gauls had taken the name of 
Baſtarnæ. When he received advice that they were ar- 
rived upon the frontiers of his dominions, he went to meet 
them with half his — and gave orders, chat in towns 
and viljages, through which Hep were to * great quan- 
tities of corn, 5 and cattle; ſhould Aa for 
them; he had preſents for their principal officers, of 
horſes, arms, and habits; to theſe he added ſome money, 
which was to be diſtributed amongſt a ſmall number; he 
imagined to gain the multitude by this bait. The king 
halted near the river Axius, where he encamped with his 
troops. He deputed Antigonus, one of the. Macedonian 
lords, to the Gauls, who were about thirty leagues diſtant, 
from him. Antigonus was aſtoniſhed when he ſaw — 5 
of prodigious ſtature, ſkilful in all the exerciſes of the 
body, and in handling their arms; and haughty and auda- 
cious in-their language, which abounded with menaces 
and bravadoes. et off, in the beſt terms, the orders . 
his maſter had given'for their good reception wherever they 
paſſed, and the preſents he had prepared for them; 19 
which he invited them to advance to a certain place he 
mentioned, and to ſend their principal officers to the king. 
The Gauls were not a people to be paid with words. 
Clondicus, the general and king of theſe e ſtrangers, came 
directly to the oint ; and aſked, Whether he had brought 
the ſum a on. As no anſwer was, given to tha 
ueſtion; Go, ſaid * and let your prince know, that ih 
ſends the hoſtages and Li Lig, reed on, the Gault will not 
ir from hence. The 5 the return of his de- 
puty, aſſembled his council. forefaw what the would 
adviſe; but as he was a much better guardian of his mo- 
rs chan of his kingdom, _ diſgurfe his . he en- 
od a deat u e y and ferocity of the 
* 5 chat it 1 2 Aae e to N. fuck 
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numbers of them entrance into Macedonia, from which 
every thing, was fo be feared, and that five thouſand horſe 
would ft for him. Every body perceived that his ſole 
apprehenſion was fof his money ; but nobody dared to 
contradit him. Antigonus returned to the Gauls, and 
told them his maſter had occaſion for no more than five 
thouſand horſe. Upon which they raiſed an univerſal cry 
and murmur againſt Perſeus, who had made them come 
ſo far to inſult them fo groſſy. Clondicus having aſked 


the five thouſand horſe ; as the deputy ſought ons, 
and gave no direct anſwers, the Gauls furious, and 
were juſt going to cut him in pieces, 9 appre- 
hended. However, they had a regard to his quality. of 
deputy, and diſmiſſed him without any ill treatment to 
his perſon. The Gauls marched away immediately, re- 
ſumed their rout to the Danube, and plundered Thrace in 
their way home. . 1 | | , 
Perfeus, with ſo conſiderable a re-inforcement, might 
have given the Romans great trouble. He could have 
detached thoſe Gauls into Theſſaly, where they might 
have plundered the country, and taken the ſtrongeſt places. 
By that means, remaining quiet about the river Enipæus, 
he might have put it out of the power of the Romans ei- 
ther to have penetrated into edonia,. of which he 
might have barred the entrance with his or to have 
ſubſiſted any longer in the country, becauſe they could 
have brought no proviſions as beſore from ſſaly, 
which would have been entirely laid waſte. The avarice 
dy which he was governed, prevented his making any uſe 
of ſo great an advantage. | 
The ſame vice him loſe another of the ſame na- 
ture. Urged by the condition of his affairs, and the ex- 
treme danger that threatened him, he had at length con- 
ax; tors ve Gentius the om hundred * he had de- 
manded above a year, for raiſing troops, ing out 2 
fleet. Pantauchus had 1 this treaty in tho king 
of Macedonia, and had begun by paying the King of Illy- 
ria ten talents (ten thouſand crowns) in part of the ſun 
promiſed him. Gentius diſpatched his ambaſſadous, an 
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with them perſons he could confide in, to receive the mo- 
ney- He directed them alſo, when all ſhould be con- 
cluded, to join Perſeus's amballadours, and to go with 
them to Rhodes, in order to bring that republick into an 
alliance with them. Pantauchus had repreſented to him, 
that if the Rhodians .came into it, Rome would not be 
able to make head againſt the three powers united. Per- 
ſeus received thoſe ambafſadours with all poſſible marks of 
diſtinction. After the exchange of hoſtages, and the tak- 
ing of oaths on both ſides, it only remained to deliver the 
three hundred talents. "The ours and agents of 
the Illyrian repaired to Pella, where the money was told 
down to them, and put into cheſts, under the feal of the 
ambaſſadours, to be conveyed into IHyria. Perſeus had 
given orders underhand to the perſons charged with this 
convoy, to march _— and by ſmall journies, and when 
they arrived upon the frontiers of Macedonia, to ſtop for 
his further orders. During all this time, Pantauchus, who 
bad remained at the court of Illyria, made prefling in- 
ſtances to the king to declare againſt the Romans by ſome 
act of hoſtility. In the mean while arrived ambaſſadors 
from the Romans, to iate an alliance with Gentius. 
He had already received ten talents by way of earneſt, and 
advice that the whole ſum was upon the road. Upon 
the repeated ſolicitations of Pantauchus, in violation of 
all rights human and divine, he cauſed the two ambaſſa- 
dors to be impriſoned, under pretence that they were ſpics. 
As ſoon as Perſeus - received this news, believing him 
ſufficiently an“ ievably engaged againſt the Romans 
by fo glarin- act, he recalled thoſe who carried the 
three hundr-u talents ; congratulating himſelf in ſecret, 
upon the good ſucceſs of his perfidy, and his great dexte- 
rity in ſaving his money. But he did not ſee that he only 
kept it in re for the victor ; whereas he ought to have 
againſt him, and to con- 
er him ing to the maxim of Philip and his ſon 
lexander, the moſt illuſtrious of his predeceſſors, who 
uſed to fay, That victory ſhould be purchoſed with money, 
end not money ſaved at the expence of victory. 8 755 
The ambaſſadors of Perſeus and Gentius met with a 
| n | favourable 


employed it in defending himſelf 


A 
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1 at Rhodes. A decree was imparted 
W 


to them, by which the republick had reſolved to employ 
all their credit and power to oblige the two parties to make 


peace, and to declare againſt that which refuſe to 
accept propoſals for an accommodation. | 
he Roman generals had each of them repaired to their 


poſts in the beginning of the ſpring ; the conſul to Mace- 


| donia, Octavius to Orea with the fleet, and Anicius into 


Illyria. 8 | | 

* The ſucceſs of the laſt was as rapid as fortunate. He 
was to carry on the war againſt Gentius ; and put an end 
to it before it was known at Rome that it was begun. 
Its duration was only of thirty days. Having treated 
Scorda, the capital of the country, which had ſurrendered 
to him, with great moderation, the other cities ſoon fol- 
lowed its example. Gentius himſelf was reduced to 
come, and throw himſelf at Anicius's feet to implore his 
mercy ; confeſſing with tears in his eyes, his fault, or rather 
folly,” in having abandoned the party of the Romans. 
The prætor treated him with humanity. His firſt care 
was to take the two ambaſſadors out of priſon. He ſent 
one of them, named Perpenna, to Rome to carry the news 
of his victory, and ſome days after cauſed Gentius to be 
conducted thither, with his wife, children, brother, and 
the principal lords of the country. The ſight of ſuch 
iNuſtrjous priſoners very much augmented. the people's 
joy. Publick thankſgivings were made to the gods, and 
the temples crowded with a va{l concourſe of perſons of 
all ſexes and ages. rte | 25 

When Paulus Emilius approached the enemy, he 


found Perſeus encamped near the ſea, at the foot of the 


mountain Olympus, in places which ſeemed inacceſſible. 
He had the Enipæus in front, whoſe banks were very 
high; and on the fide where he lay he had thrown up 
good entrenchments, with towers from ſpace to ſpace, on 
which were placed baliſtz, and other machines ſor diſ- 
charging darts and ſtones upon the enemy if they ventured 
to approach. Perſeus had fortified himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner, as made him believe himſelf entirely ſecure, and gave 
him hopes to weaken, and at laſt repulſe, Paulus __ 


. 
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bas by length of time, and the difficulties he would find 
* to ſubſiſt his troops, and maintain his ground, in a country 
already eaten up by the enemy. 1 1 

1 He did not know what kind of adverſary he had to 
cope with. Paulus Emilius employed his thoughts 
ſolely in preparing every thing for action, and was conti- 
nually meditating expedients and meaſures for executing 
ſome enterprize with ſucceſs. He began by INDE | 
1 an exact and ſevere diſcipline in his army, which he fi x 
nd corrupted by the licenſe wherein it had been - ſuffered to 
live. He reformed ſeveral maß as well with regard to 
q the arms of the troops as the duty of centinels. It had 
a been a Cuſtom amongſt the ſoldiers to criticiſe upon their 
general, to examine all his actions amongſt themſelves, to 
preſcribe him conduct, and to explain upon what he 
118 ſhould or ſhould not do. He ſpoke to them with reſolu- 
tion and dignity. He gave them to underſtand, that ſuch 


«4 diſcourſes did not become a foldier, that he ought to make 
_ only three things his buſineſs ; the care of his body, in or- 
hs der to render itrobuſt and active; that of his arms, to keep 
- them always clean, and in good condition; and of his 


* proviſions *, that he might be always in a readineſs to 
2 march upon the firſt notiee; that for the reſt, he ought to 
rely upon the goodnefs of the immortal „and the 
vigilance of his general. That for himſelf, he ſhould 
ww omit nothing that might be neceſſary to give them o 
of ſion to evidence their valour, and that they had only to 
| 2 care to do their duty well, when the ſignal was given 
em. 1 1 LEY" | 

2 It is incredible how much they were animated by this 
diſcourſe. The old ſoldiers declared; that they had never 

ny known their duty aright till that day. A ſurprizing 
up change was immediately obſerved in the camp. Nobody 
was idle init. The ſoldiers were ſeen ſharpening their 

If ſwords, poliſhing - their helmets, cuiraſles, and ſhields ; - 
practiſing an active motion under their arms; whirling ; 

their javelins, and brandiſhing their naked ſwords; in 


: 


AV ſhort, forming and enuring themſelves in all military ex- 
<A . r Anh e ee. 
us PR. Rommn Joldlers ſonetimes carried" provifin for ten er e, 
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eciſes; fo that it was eaſy to foreſee, that upon wr firſt 
opportunity they ſhould * of coming to vous with the 
enernÞ,. they were determingd to conquer or. die. | 
Theramp was wr = very — but wanted 
water, whic t inconvenience to the army. 
Paulus Emile, 1 wh thoughts extended to every thing, | 
ſeeing mount Olympus before him v __ high, and covered- 
alt over with trees extremely green and flouriſhing, judged 
from the quantity and quality of thoſe trees, hat there 
mult de ſprings of water in the caverns of the mountain, 
and ir de ſame time ordered openi to be made at the 
footof-it, and pitstobe dug in the ſand. The ſurface * 
Was ſcarce up, hen ſprings of water were een to 
run, muddy at firſt; and in ſmall quantities, but in a little 
while very clear, and in Ad, cant abundance. This event, 
— vil heh upon by the ſoldiers as a ſin- 
EE In had taken Paulus /Emilius 
ſ — pope jog 
re . S. 
We a eſs fy what paſſed in the Roman camp 
the ardor of the foldiers, their · active behaviour, and 
r. 3 by which they 2 9 my 
combat, he began to be uieted, and percei 
lainly, that he had no * to deal with a Licinius, and 
; or a*Marcius ; and that the Roman army was 
entirely altered with the general. He redoubled his at- 
temion-and application on his-fide, animated his ſoldiers, 
employed himſelf in forming them by different exerciſes, - 
added new works to the old, and uſed all means to put his 
camp out of danger of inſult 
In the mean time came the news of the victory in Illy-- 
ria, and of the taking of the king with all his family. 
This cauſed incredible joy in the Noman army, and ex- 
cited amongſt the ſoldiers an inex reflible ardor to ſighalize 
themſelves alſo on their ſide. For it is common, When 


two ume 4 in different parts, ſor the one ann. 
ing 
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to place to the other, either in valour or 
bart gi place at firſt to ſuppreſs this news, (Hos 


care to diſſemble it, only ſerveq to make it more publick;z 


and certain. The alarm was general amongſt his troopss 
who apprehended the ſame fate. 

At this time arrived the Rhodian ambafadors, who came 

to make the ſame propoſals to the army in 

that at Rome had fo hight 

_—y judge in what manner they 

* height' of their anger, were for hav- 

ing them diſmiſſed aber Fhe-conful thought the 


contempt for them, was to reply 


coldly, he ary give them an anſwer in fifteen days. 
To ſhew how little he made of the pacific mediation 


of the Rhodians, he afſembled his council to deliberate 


the means of enteri action. It is le, 
at ths Roman army, — 99 — before Ir 
_— Macedonia, had quitted it, it, and 
ſent — — 'opon meafures for 
into Macedonia. Some, and thoſe the 
for attem to force the enemy's entrenchrnents upon 
the banks of the Enipzus. They obſerve that the Ma- 
cedonians, who- the 


that ica, 
and attack the fea coaſts, in order to oblige the king, by 
that Giverſion, to detach part of his 
pany for the i e ahl 2 an 
pallage t 1s hi important or an able and ex» 
N e to — in his power to chooſe what 
meaſures — Paulus Amilius had quite different: 
views. He ſav, that the Eniprus, as well from its na- 
toral ſituation as the fortifications which had been added 
to it, was macceſſible. He knew beſides, without men- 
tioning the machines diſpoſed on all ſides, that the enemy's 
troops were much more expert than his own in difc 
ing javelins and darts. To undertake the fi of ſi 
Impenctcable lines as thoſe were, had been to "eo. his 
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1 had been driven. from 
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troops to inevitable ſlaughter ; and a general ſparcs 
the blood of his ſoldiers becauſe he. pol upon himſcif | 
as their father, and believeggt his ay to preſerve them Ia! 
as his childrens He kept quiet therefore, for ſome days, 
without making the leaſt motion. Plutarch ſays, that it the m 
was believed there never was an example of two armies tende 
ſo numerous, that lay ſo long in the preſence of each ngage 
other, in ſuch profound peace, and fo perfect a tranquil-¶ then v 
ly. In any other times the ſoldiers would have mur- the be 
mured out of ardor and impatience ; but Paulus Amilius and th 
had taught them to acquieſce in the conduct of their paſſed 


At length, after diligent enquiry, and uſing all means 
for — he = told by two Perrhæbian mer- _ 
chants, whole prudence and fidelity he had experienced, ¶ che ba 
that there was a way through Perrhæbia, which led to WM moſt a 
Pythium, a town ſituate upon the brow of mount * Olym- longer. 
pus: that this way was not of difficult acceſs, but was hands 
well - Perſeus had ſent thither a detachment of of the 
hve thouſand” men. He conceived, that in cauſing this Wl 165 
poſt to be attacked in the night, and at unawares, by good I his peo 
troops, the enemy might be beat out, and he take poſſeſ- day Pa 
ſion of it- It was N therefore, to amuſe the tem 
enemy, and to conceal his real deſign. He ſent. for the ¶ the leaſ 
prætor Octavius, and having opened himſelf to him, he Scipi 
ordered him to go with his fleet to Heraclea, and ta take ¶ mium. 
ten days proviſions with him for a thouſand men; in or- 
der to make Perſeus believe, that he was going to ravage 
the ſea coaſt. At the ſame time he made his ſon Fabius 
Maximus, then very young, with —_ Naſica, the ſon- 
in-law of Scipio Africanus, ſet out: gave them a de- 
tachment of five thouſand choſen troops, and ordered them 
to march by the ſea- ſide towards Heraclea, as if they were 
to embark there, according to what had been propoſed in 
the council. When they arrived there, the pretoy told 
them the conſul's orders. As ſoon as it was night, quit- 
ting their rout by the coaſt, they advanced, without halt- 
ing, towards Pythium, over the mountains and ar 1 

be perpendicular height of the mountain Olympus, where Pythium was 
NN " 
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JdyRed by the two Perrhæbian guides. It had been con- 
cluded, that they ſhauld arrive there the third Hay before it 
was light. . fs x 
In the mean time Paulus Aanilius, to amuſe the enemy, 
and prevent his having any other thoughts, the next day in 
the morning detached his light- armed troops, as if he in- 
tended to attack the Macedonians. They came to a ſlight 
engagement in the courſe of the river itſelf, which was 
then very low. The banks on each fide, from the top to 
the bed of the river, had a declivity of three hundred paces, 
and the ſtream was a thouſand paces broad. The action 
paſſed in the ſight. of the king and conſul, who were each 
with his troops in the front of their camps. The con- 
ſul cauſed the retreat to be ſounded towards noon. The 
loſs was almoſt equal on both ſides.” The next day 


ed, che battle was renewed in the ſame manner, and al- 
to moſt at the ſame hour; but it was warmer, and continued 
— longer. The Romans had not only thoſe upon their 


hands with whom they fought; the enemy, from the to 
of the towers upon the banks, poured clouds of darts 
ſtones upon them. The conſul loſt abundance more of 
his people this day, and made them retire late. The third 
lel- day Paulus Emilius lay till, and ſeemed to defign to at- 
the . a paſſage near the ſea. Perſeus did not ſuſpect in 
the ne leaſt the danger that threatened him. Evi aac 
he Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near Py- 
ake mum. His troops were very much fatigued, for which 
r {Wrcaſon he made them reſt themſelves the remainder of the 
ade night. Perſeus in the mean time was very quiet. But 
2s gon a ſudden a Cretan deſerter, who had gone off from Sci- 
on- 3 troops, rouzed him from his ſecurity, by letting him 
now the compaſs the Romans had taken to ſurprize him. 
The king territied with the news, detached immediately 
n thouſand foreign ſoldiers, with two thouſand Macedo- 
nians, under the command of Milo, and ordered them with 
all poſſible diligence to take poſſeſſion of an eminence, 
which the Romans had ſtill to paſs, before they arrived at 
Pythium. He accordin ly got thither before. them. A 
ery rude e ment enſu upon this eminence, and the 
ictory was for ſome time in ſuſpence. But the king's 
tachment at length gave way on all ſides, and were put 
to 


- 


OY, 
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to the rout, Scipio purſued them vigorouſly, and led his 
victorious troops into the plain. 155 
When thoſe who fled came to the camp of Perſeus, 
_ they occaſioned fo great a terror in it, that he immediately 
| decamped, and retired by his rear, ſeized with fear, and 
almoſt in deſpair. He held a great council, to deliberate WM. 
upon proper meaſures. The queſtion was, whether it was WW always 
beſt to halt under the walls of a, to try the chance of Wl viſions 
a battle; or to divide his troops into his towns, ſupply he can 
them well with proviſions, and expe& the enemy there, 
who could not ſubſiſt long in a country, which he had 
taken care to lay waſte, and could furniſh neither forage 
for the horſe, nor praviſions for the men. The latter re- 
ſolution had great inconveniencies, and argued the prince 
reduced to the laſt extremity, without either hope or re- 
ource ; not to mention the hatred he had drawn upon 
imſelf by ruining the country, which he had not only 
commanded but executed in perſon. Whilſt Perſeus, un- 
certain what to reſolve, fluctuated in doubt, the principal 
officers ed to him, that his army was much ſu- 
perior to that of the Romans; that his troops were deter- 
mined to behave well, having their wives and children to 
defend; that being himſelf witneſs of all their actions, and 
fighting at their head, would behave with double ar- 
dour, and give proofs of their valour in emulation of each 
_ . * * —_ re-animated Seve Jn: He bo. 
tired under the wal Pydna, w encamped, 
N for a battle. He forgot nothing that might con- 
to the advan of his ground, all; every one 
his pt and gave all orders with great preſence of mind; 
reſolved to attack the Romans as as they a a 
W ge BEG Wok arr bor 
try, t for drawi a t of heavy- 
fort in battle: U eie en e Picker rar 
of little hills, which joining together, gave the light. arme 
foot and the archers a ſecure retreat, and alſo a means 0 
' conceal their marching to ſurround the enemy, and 
charge them in flank. The whole front of the army v 
covered by two ſmall rivers, which had not much wit 
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his dat that time, in conſequence of the ſeaſon (for it was then 
about the end of ſummer) but whoſe ſteep banks would 
us, give the Romans great trouble, and break their ranks. 
ely Paulus Amilus being arrived at Pythium, and having 
and joined Scipio's detachment, marched down i i 
rate Wl and advanced in order of battle againſtthe _ keeping 
always on the {ea coaſt, for the convenience of having pro- 
viſions brought in barks from the Roman fleet. But when 
he came in view of the Macedonians, and had:confiderg 
the good diſpoſition of their army, and the of their 
troops, he halted to deliberate upon what he to 
do | 75 


The youn ; officers, full of ardor and eee for the- * 
battle, * at the head of the troops, 


mount Olympus, diſtingni 
by his ea ſs, and the ꝑreſſing inſtances he made. 


e repreſented to him, that the generals, his 1 
had ſuffered the enemy to eſcape out of their 


and ay ſhould be obliged | 
ger and difficulty, to the remoteſt parts of. his. Ri 
in making the army take compaſſes through defiles 
and foreſts, as had ded in the preceding years. He 
adviſed him therefore, whilſt the enemy was in the open 
feld, to attack him immediately, and not to let ſlip fo fair 
an occaſion. of conquering him. | 1. 
Formeriy (replied the conſul to young Scipio) I 
thought as you do now, and one day yt ink as 
« 1 do. I ſhall give:yau the reaſons 29 
« ther time; at preſent ſatisfy yourſelf, 
«« diſcretion of an old general.” The 
ſilent, well convinced that the conſul 
After having ſpoken thus, he commanded the troops, 
who were at the head of the army, in view of the 
enemy, to draw up in battle, and to preſent. a front; as 
if they intended to . They were diſpoſed, accord - 
ing to the cuſtom e Romans, in three lines: at 
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the ſame time the pioneers (c), covered by thoſe lines, 
were employed in forming a camp. As they were 3 
great number, the work was ſoon completed. The 
conſul made the battalions file off gradually, begin. 
ing with the rear, which was neareſt the workmen, 
and drew off the whole army into the intrenchments, 
without «confuſion, diſorder, or being perceived by the 
—_— The king on his ſide, ſeeing the Romans de- 
'<lined fighting, retired alſo into his camp. 
It was an inviolable * law amongſt the Romans, 
though they were to only one day and night in a 
lace, to encloſe themſelves in a well-fortified camp: 
by that means they placed themſelves out of inſult, and 
avoided all ſurprize. The ſoldiers looked upon this 
military abode as their city; the entrenchments ſerved 
[inſtead of walls, and the tents, of houſes. In caſe of 
-a battle, if the army were overcome, the camp ſerved 
for their retreat and refuge; and if victorious they 


Found it a place of quiet and ſecurity. 
'The nigh being come, and the having. taken 
their refreſhment, whilſt they had no other thoughts than 


2 Ki Ted levy very highs de e us 
at full, a high, to * , 
the light failing by little and little, it changed its colour 
ſeveral times, and was at lengih totally eclipſed. A tri 
bune, called C. Sulpitius Gallus, one of the principal 
officers of the army, having aſſembled the ſoldiers, with 
the conſul's permiſſion, had apprized.them of the eclipſe, 
and ſhewn them the exact moment when it would begin, 
and how long it would continue. The Roman: ſoldiers 
therefore were not aſtoniſhed at this accident; they only 
believed that Sulpitius had more than human knowledge. 
But the whole camp of the Macedonians were ſeiſed i 
horror and dread; and it was whiſp throughout all the 
army, that this prodigy foretold the ruin of the king. 


* 
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* Majores veſtri munita milie domus ac penater ſunt— 
portum ad omnes caſus exercitls Caſtra ſunt victori xeceptaculun 
ducebant eſſe. — Patria altera victo berfuzium. Liv. |. 1h, 


militaris hac fedes, vallumque pro n. 399. 
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"Phe next” day Paulus EMilius : HN Way N 
Jigions obſerver of all the — — for ' the” 
ſacrifices; * or tather! e very Tuperftitious,” ante 00 
offering oxen to Hercules. He ſacr r one 
after another, without findin any . fa que ſign ifi the?” 
entratls of thoſe victirris. Is 5 
twentieth, he imagined he a f a5 P po hirn $82 
vitoty, if he 557 defended Rimf4 od attacki 
the enemy. At — ſameltime Ne-vbwel? | 
the ſame god of an hundred oxen Win Þ } 
Having und made an end of all theſe feligigus Yerentionies; 
ab6nt mitie in the morfring F 3 &? 
had heard complaints of his" {ls aktat — 4 
—_ Hs' defired: 'threſdte- to Sve tATu - — 
rd or 73 


t of his conduct, ef] out of rega 
> a8 Nad rai de hiv. gbe 
day Wetbrd? Were PRE" becarifh! 
perten iſ Huraberd to bis 


100 n 


havi 
the e y's army . 
own, tet he had been hi 


H 
- ns r 
by th t detachment for 25 
Ta e kae wit 8 
8 . a: Us F. 
ce * 
Yds bheat: — Athy which - 
th ine been fle, ald 


lt eh gave 
'alri6ft itfſup ln main 
ſtrongly Nee enſuble nt 


kt place e- 


— was under: br "Ref Hit en Be 2 W . 
trenched eampꝰ behind Rim whith igt lin- cafe of 


accident, ſerye thb Arm for u fe cheat! He ccheuded his! 
diſcourſe” vlt b thent't du batte the 
day. ws. 14.4 iin 200991, ai o alda 1 


We ſee here *; gare 0 nos betwebn· 
the duty of ld Herb and Kaen 5 officers} anl/thati'of a 
general; the former have! only de deſire and behave 


well in battle; but the general's buſineſs! is 10 foreſee,” 
Vor 1X,” MIC 1 1. Hur Zulu Fr 11 | "(1G er U. 


kul- 5 dite ter ; erin abeétg "Top 720 RG cuniftxrions gehirn 
taculun WY munia, =  eupidiniens Þ A JL Tatity Hig. 


I. . undi 'conrenite duces providendo, 1. iii, c. 20, 
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weighs ang compare every, thing, in order to- chooſe his 
meaſures with -maturs deliberation; and by a wiſe delay 
of ſome days; os, even, hours, he often, preſerves an 

which an WORE n mow hog _ 


EY 
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| bot r rs, 
2 in their return from 

red, 174. ran to aſſiſt thoſe | 
cauſed troops * 


to upport the.” 


| ſiges mal erate 
N neral. f r * W (13 x 
wh is. a maisfg: they | e 7 
lyhinzs, and after him of 1 pic be pol of L4 
of:ahis bays. ous Lazy 1 power e en 


„it, wha 


e different, from 
the little — 1 SLY | 5 
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This rampart 4 of Wa im- 
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| e afterwards of the en 
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more by his example. Ihe , more than ſixty 
years 0 age, was een expoſing himmſelf to danger and ö 
fatigue like à young officer. 
The Pelignians, à people of Italy, ho had attacked 
the Macedonian phalanx, not being able to break it with 
their utmoſt endeavours, one of their officers took the en- 
ſign of his company, and toſſed it into the midſt of the 
. enemy. The teſt threw themſelves, in cohſequente, 
if like men upon that battalion. ' Aſtoridiljingac- 
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; tionsenſued on both ſides; with a moſt dreadful flaughter. 
| The Pelignians endeavoured to cut the pikes of the Ma- 
cedonians with their ſwords, and to puſh them back 
L with their bucklers; {triving-ſometimes to pull them out 
>. of their hands, or to turn them aſide, in order to open 
5 themſelves an entrance between them. But the Mace- 
*. donians always keeping oloſe order, and holding their 
0 pikes in both hands, preſented that iron rampart, and 
gave thoſe ſuch great ſtrokes that flung upon them, that, 
iercing ſhields and cuiraſſes, they laid the iboldeſt of the 
elignians dead, Who, without any caution, continued to 
ruſh headlong, like wild beaſts, on the ſpears of their 
enemies, and to hurry: upon · a death they ſaw-before their 
eynn „ wld ne, G0; een ee lies broken 
The whole front-line being thus put into diſorder, the 
ſecond pe to fall back. They 
did not fly indeed; but, inſtead of advancing, they re- 
treated toward mount * Olocris. When Paulus Emilius 
ſaw that, he tore his clothes, and was ſtruck with ex- 
treme ſorrow to ſee, upon the firſt troops having given 
way, that the Romans were afraid to face the phalanx. ' 
Ii preſented a front covered thick with pikes, and cloſe as 
an impenetrable intrenchment; and continuing invincible, 
it could neither be broke nor opened. But at length the 
„ of che ground and che great extent of the front of 
battle, not admitting the enemy to continue every-where 
that line of bucklers and pikes, Paulus Amilius obſerved 
the Macedonian phalanx was obliged to leave openings 
and intervals, and that it — back on one fide, whilft * 
C4: ST 234-27 PO EL | BE 1 N it 
Dat mountain was evidently part of Olympus, 
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it advanced on the other; which muſt neceſſarily hap- 
pen in great armies, when the troops, not always acting 
with the ſame vigour, fight alſo with different ſucceſa. 
Paulus Emilius, as an able general, who knew how 
to improve all advantages, dividing his troops into pla- 
toons, gave orders for them to fall into the void ſpaces of 
the enemy's battle, and to attack them no longer in front 
by a general charge, but by 'ſmall : detachments, and in 
different places at the ſame time. This order, given fo 
critically, occaſioned the gaining of the battle. I he Ro- 
mans immediately fell into the void ſpaces, and thereby 
put it out of the enemy's power to uſe their long pikes, 
charging them in flank and rear, where they were unco- 
| * The x was broke in an inſtant, and all its 
force, which conſiſted ſolely in its union, and the weight 
of the whole body together, vaniſhed and diſappeared. | 
When they came to fight man to man, or platoon to pla- 
toon, the Macedonians with their | ſhort ſwords ſtruck 
upon the Roman ſhields, which were very ſtrong and ſo- 
lid, and covered ow 1 23 to 3 N 
contrary, d | bucklers againſt the ſwords 
of the. 3 were heavy and ſtrong, and 
handled with ſuch force and vigour, that they ſcarce diſ- 
charged a blow which did not either cut deep, or make 
ſhields and armovr fly in pieces, and draw blood. The 
phalanx having Joſt their advantage, and being taken on 
their weak fide, reſiſted with great difficulty, and were 


at length overthrown. | 2 38. anti 
andoning himſelf to his 


The king of Macedonia, ab 
fear, rode off full ſpeed in the beginning of the battle, 
and retired into the city of Pydna, under pretence of 

oing to offer a ſacrifice to Hercules; as if, ſays Plutarch, 

ercules was a god that would receive the ſacrifices of 
abject cowards, or give ear to unjuſt yows ; for it is not 
juſt that he ſhould be victorious, who durſt not face his 
| enemy: whereas the ſame god received the prayer of 
Paulus Amilius, becauſe he. aſked victory with ſword 
in hand, and invoked his aid by fighting wvaliantly..+ 

It was in the attack of the phalanx where the battle 
| | was warmeſt, and where the Romans found the greateſt 
reſiſtance. It was there, alſo, that the ſon of Cato, 


| Paulus 
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Paulus Emilius's ſon-in-law, after having done i- 
gies: of valeur, unhappily loſt his ſword, which flipped 
out of his hand. Upon this accident, quite out of him- 
ſelf and inconmſolable, he ran through ranks and aſ- 
1 of brave and teſolute young ſoldiers, he 
ruſhed headlong and furious upon the niane. 
After extraordinary efforts, and a moſt bloody ſlaughtet, 
they made the latter give way, and remaining maſters ot 
' the, „they applied themſelves in fearching for the 
ſword, which they found at laſt under heaps of arms and 
dead -bodics.  'Tranſported with) that good fortune, and 
railing ſhouts of victory they fell with new ardour upon 
ſuch of the enemy as ſtood 'firm'z fo that at length 
the three thouſand Macedonians who remained, and were 
a diſtin: body from the phalanx, were entirely cut to 
pieces; not a man of them e e N or ceaſinng 


to fight to the laſt moment of his liſe. N FG 
After the defeat of this body, all the reſt: fled, and {o 
great a number of them were killed, that the whole =_ 


to the foot of the mountain, was covered with the 
and the next day, when the Romans paſſed the rivet 
Leucus, | they. found the waters till {tained with the'r 
blood. It is ſaid that five-and-twenty thouſand men on 
the fide of the Macedonians periftied& in this battle. The 
Romans loſt only an d, and made eleven or twelve 
«thouſand priſoners. The cavalry, which had no fhare 
in this battle, ſeeing the foot put ta the rout, had retired; 
and the Romans, from their violent ardour againſt the 
phalanx, did not think at that time of purſuing them. 
This great battle was decided ſo ſuddenly, that the 
charge, which began at. three in the , afternoon, was 
 follawed»by the victory before four. The reſt of the day 
was employed in the purſuit, which was carried very far; 
fo that the troops did not return till late in the night. All 
the ſervants in the atmy went out to meet their maſters 
with. great ſhouts of joy, and conducted them with torches 
to the camp, here they had made illuminations, and co- 
Fa vered the tents with wreaths of * ivy and crowns of laurel. 
oft 4 pe Ante ane? E 35 ed ai bat But 
* This was @ cuſtom among. the oak of the wit dn, chat he found 
to, Roman. Ceſar writes in the third in Pompey's camp the tents of Lin 
tulus, 


78 | eee, del 

MOEN the midſt af his grrat vi 'Whs 
in extreme affliction. :iOfcthe two. fan het bad in the 
battle. the, youngeſt, »who: was but ſeventeen dars old, 
and whom. he o ,ů-Hſti tenderneſs, becauſe 1 
had already given great hopes Of himfelf, did not ap 
The camp was in univerſal alarm, and the cries jay 
were: changed into a maurnful ſſlence. They ſearched 
for him with torches amongſt the dead, but to — 
At length. when the night nA very much advanced, and 
they defipaired of ever ſecing him more, he retirneũ from 
the —_—_ ded only by two or three of his com- 
vrith the blood of the enemy. Paulus 


» _ 


__#Zmilins — 5 her had recovered him from the dead, 
and did not begin to taſte the joy of his vi till that 
moment. He was reſerved for other tears, and ruins no 


leſs to be deplomd. The young Roman, of whom we 
ſpeak, was the ſecond Scip rale 2 . callod 
Africanus, and Nan, ar- 
thage — Numantia. — te "by [the ſon of 
Scipio, the conqueror of Ha he onal imme- 
—.— diſpatched three couriers of diſtinctien (of whom 
his ſon born ers was drags Ry the news of this : 5-27 | 
to Rome. 
In the mean t time Perſevs, i his gight, ba 
' patled the city of Pydna, andieatioroard Whew Pella, 
with all his Yorke, which "had! eſcaped from the battle 
without ſtriking ' a blow. Phe foot-foldiers that fled in 
diſorder, ng them upon the road, reproac hed them 
in the ſharpeſt terms, calling them — and ttaĩtors; 
and carrying their reſentment further, they pulled them 
off their horſes, and wounded à great number of thein. 
The king, who [apprehended the conſequences: of that 
tumult, quitted the high road, and, that e a be 
known, folded up his royal mantle, put dt behind him, 
took the diadem from his head, and carried it in his hand * 
and, to diſcourſe with his Nlzends with the more eaſe, he 
en REIN eee "Several of thoſ 
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who attended him took different routs from: His) — of 
aig mt e leſs to avoi@ the purſuit of the'ere 
than 10 ſhim the fury of the 'pritics, whoſe defeat 
only ſerved to irritate! and inflame his” natural PFerocity. 
Of alk his courtiers, three only remained 'with him, and 


thoſe all ſtran NR of Crete, whom he had 
employed to nate king Eumenes was N them. 


: 


He retained his fidelity for him to the laft. * Mitt 
When he arrived Tout midnight in Pella/ he ſtabbed 

two of his treaſurers with his own hands, for being fo 

bold as to tepreſent to him the fuults he had committed, 


and with ill timed freedom to give him their counſel, 


upon what was neceſſary to be done for the , 
his affairs. This cruel treatment of two of the prineipa 


olficets of his court, who had failed only wah) * 
3 and ill tired zeal, entirely loſt Timm Wh 


y. Alarmed by the alboſt cha Leon 8 


officers and courtiers, he did not think" himſelf ſafe at 


Pella, and left it the ſame tight to go to Am 60g 
carrying along with him the greateſt part of his treaſures. 
When he arrived there, he ſent deputies to Paulus mi- 
lius, to Implore his mercy. From Amphipolis he went 
law Wh iſland of Samot racia,: and took —_ in the 
temple of Caſtor and Pollux. All the cities of Mace- 


S their e the victor, and made heir 
ſubmiſſion. Lo 


The conful having quitted Pydna, ee we geit 
day at Pella, the happy ſituation of Which he med. 
The king's treaſures had been kept in this City'; but 
2 hundred talents he had ſent to Gentids, 
F wn eee caſed, ie be broj * 
were found there. Paulus ZEmilivs, h 
2 that Perſeus was in Sattiodiragh ? 
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\{a) Liv. 1. xlv, n. 3—9. Plut. in Paul. Ami. p . 269, 270. 
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derable hirth and: condition-; He could pot ſorboar {hed- 1 6 
ding oteas, 0g; be reflected pon the iaty of an 


human affaire. f which, the — condition of, Perſcous feus; 
was g ſenſible example. But when be law this alle 5 der, 
ioſcriptibm upon ih letter,” Ler/eus being: de Ibu ce inten 
Huulus Amilius, greeting ; the ſtopid ignorance tell t 
Prins! ſeemed to be in of his condition, extinguiſhed 15 and 
im all ſenſe of compaſſion and though the tenor of their 


ihre letter Was couched in an humble and ſuppliant ſtyle, it he 
and litile con ſaled wich the coyal 0e he diſmiſſed the for hi 
deputies. without ah anfwer. How, haugbty were theſe ſent f 

. proud republigang, . to 7 22 an — — imme- to ſub 
diately in this manner l Perſeus perceived the game hewas gt 

| | henceforth to forget. He wrote a ſecond leiter, to which 
he only; ut bis name, without the addition of his qua- 
vs « demany Rr a en 8 ſhould; be leut 
10 Urcat With „ Which paz granted. ..; "IP. ia 
tion had no. 1 becauſe, on the ops fi erſeys 


ould ngyrenounce, the, royal dignity, and "Paylys Zuni. 
lius, on the other,. inſiſted, that, he hold. ſubmit bis. dl 


l, to the determination of the Roman people. 
During this time the prætor Oftavius, who N 
the fleet, arrived at, Samothracia. He did not take Per- 
ſeus by force gut oſ that aſylum; in ge ſpect to the gods 
.who piclided, i in iti but he endeayoured by: promiſes and 
threats to induce him to quit it, and Gay himſelf to 
15 Romans. e yh Fe re ineffe 
„A Jung Roman {named Acilius) either oo himfell, or 
in Dee wy we at or, took another courſe to draw 
15 


In the aſſembly of the 
92 8 55 which wWwas - held, 1 "one 2 2 
46. ; 
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very temple to be 
an infamous rer? This accuſation fell upon Per- 
ſeus; but the Samothracians choſe rather to apply it to Evan- 
der, whom all the world knew had been the agent in the 
intended aſſaſſination of Eumenes. They ſent therefore to 
tell the king, that Evander was accuſed of aſſaſſination, 
and that he ſhould- appear, according to the cuſtom of 
their ſanctuary, to juſtify himſelf before the judges; or, 
if he was afraid to: do that, that he ſhould take meaſures 
for his ſaſety, and quit the .temple: The king having 
ſent for-Evander,- adviſed: him in the ſtrongeſt terms not 
to ſubmit to that ſentence. He had his reaſons for giv- 
ivg this counſel, apprehending he would declare, that 
the aſſaſſination had been undertaken by his orders, and 
therefore gave him to underſtand, that the only method he 
could take was we ellng, 3 at firſt 
to conſent to it, drofeſſing, that he had rather die b 
poiſon than —— he intended to make his eſcape by | 
flight. The king was aware of that deſign, and fearing 
the Samothracians would let the weight of their reſent- 
ment fall on him, as having withdrawn the offender from 
the puniſhment he deſerved, he ordered him to be killed. 


he corrupted the principal magiſtrate with preſents of 
money, dvho declared in the aſſembly, that Evander had 
laid violent hands upon himſ ell. 


his precautions, e ſecretly a certain Cretan, 
a merchant ſhip,. and prevailed 
upon him to recete him on board, with all his treafures'; 
they amotnted to two thouſand talents, that is, to about 
three hundred thouſand r But, ſuſpicious as he 
was, he did not diſpoſſeſs himſelſ of the whole; ſent only 
a part of it to the. ſhip, and reſerved the reſt of it to be 
carried on board with himſelf. The Cretan, followin 
the genius of his country upon this : occaſion, ſhi 
al] the god and ſilver that Ss 11.4 lent him in the even- 
ee 18 E 5 | ing, 
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ing, and let Perſeus know, that he had to come to 
the port at midnight with his children, and ſuch of his 
* as were abſolutely neceſſary to attend his per- 


* | 15 {| p 1 1141 9133 1:% ene. 

The appointed time approaching, Perſeus with-infinite 
difficulty crept through a very narrow window, croſſed a 
garden, and got out through a ruinous houſe, with his 
wife and ſon. The remainder of his treaſures followed 
him. His grief and deſpair was inexpreflible, when he 
was informed that Oroandes, wich his rich freight, was 
under fail. He had intruſted his other children to Ion of 
Theſſalonica, who had been his favourite, and betrayed 
him in his misſortunes; for he delivered up his children 
to Octavius; Which was the principal cuuſe that induced 
Perſeus to put himſelf into the power of thoſe who had 
his children in their hands nile, © 


125 y ſurrendened himielf and Thilip his ſon 
to the prætor vius, WhO made him embark, in order 
to his being carried to the conſul; having fifſt appriſed 


him of his coming. Paulus Emilius ſent his ſon- in- law 
Tubero to meet him. Perſeus, in a mourning habit, en- 


tered the „ attended only by his fon. Ihe conſul, 
who waited for him with a ſufficiently numerous train, 


upon his arrival roſe from his ſeat, and aduancing ſome 
few ſteps, offered him his hand. Perſeus thre himſelf at 
his feet; but he raiſed him immediately, and would not 
ſuffer him to embrace his knees. Having introduced him 
into his tent, he made him fit down, facing thoſe who 
He 1 by aſking hin; What caufe of diſcontent 
had induced him to enter with ſo much animoſity into 
« a war with the Roman people, that expoſed himſcli 
„ and his kingdom to the greateſt dangers? When, 
inſtead of the anfwer which every body <xpeRted, the 
king, fixing his eyes upon the ground, and ſhedding tears, 
kept ſilence. Paulus Æmilius continned to this effect: 
Had you aſcended the throne a youth, I ſhould be lets 
1 ſurpriſed at your being ignorant of vrhat it w to have 
«« the Roman people for your friends or enemies. Bas But 
2 r _ $* Naving 
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og ng ek reſent in the war made by your father 
n us; 


« we have punAually xebſerval uff our ſide; how could 


"x prefer war rather than peace, with a people, whoſe 
66 orce 


in the former, and fidelity in the latter, you had 
« ſo well experienced? Perſeus making no more 
anſwer to this rẽproach than he had done to the firſt queſtion : 
In whatſoever manner, notwithſtanding (reſumed the 
« conſul) theſe affairs have ha whether they are 


« the effects of error; tò which a — — or 


« of chance; or tliat fatal deſtiny which'ſaperintends all 
« things, take courage. The dlemency with which the 
60 9 je have behaved in . to many other 
Ein nations, ought to inſpire you, I do not ſay 


« wit Fareed 'only, but with- entire confidence, 


10 _ ou will meet with the ſame treatment!” He 


. is in Greek to Perſeus: then, tuining towards 


— % Vouꝰ ſee — he in his on ) 
«« a great example of the incc y of human afſulrs. It 


« is to yo prineipally, young Ramans, 1 addrefs this 
« difcourſe: + The uncertainty- of hab ana" 2 —4 


Aus every day, ought to teach us never to uſe 
« with inſolenee and cruelty in our proſper, n 
tod much upon our preſent advantages 


nor — 
proof 00 


4 real merit ànd true valour 4 —— | 


good, not too dejected in bad, fortune.“ Paulus Emilius, 
2 diſmiſſed the aſſembly, e 
the king. He invited him that day to ite, 

— ordered him to be treated with all the honours his 7 
ſent condition would admit. 
The army went aftdriittls inte nee deere Am- 
Wipe received the greateſt part of the tro 3” dhe reſt 
were diſtributed into the n ing eities: ended 
the wur between the Romans Perſeus, — 
continued four years; and 1 E 


* Kn inſigne acts | conſulere decet, 22 ere 
irguit, mutationis retum umana- fortune, cum, quid veſper ſerat incer - 
run. Vobis bog precipus dicq, tum fit.” Is mum vir erit, oy 
j2venes.- Ideo in ſecundis foo rh animim nec proſpera flatu ſuo 


in quemquam, ſuperb} ac Mol W . 


ertainly remembering the peace, which . 


Tubero with the 
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both in Europe and Asia. Perſeus had J) reigned eleven 
years. He was rechgenec the f fortieih king from Cara- 
nus, who Was the uit that xeigned in Macedonia. So 
i 8 a conqueſt coſt Paulus, Æmilius only: fifteen 
Bo - 992 off ar til par goancl 5117 t en 
Ihe kingdom of Macedonia had. been, very obſcure, till 
me time of Philip, ſamof Amyntas. Under that prince, 
| and « his gr eat exploits, it. made conſiderable acquiſitions, 
| - which! did: not extend; however 4, 9 bounds of 
= 0 


Europe; be annexed to it a part hrace and IIlyraa, 
and acquired a kind of empire over all Greece. It afterwards 
Eek.xtended into, Aſia ; and in the thirteen, years of the reign 
| of Alexander, ſubjected all the proyinces, of Which the 
vaſt empire of the Perſians was compoſed, and carried its 
td Arabia an one Side, and the Indies on the other. This 
ampite of: Macedonia, the greateſt that had been an the 
world, divided, or rather torn, into different kingdoms 
after; thie:death.of Alexander by his ſucceſſors, whe took 
tach part to himſelf, ſubſiſted during ſorgething, more than 
an hundted and. fiſty years; from the exalted, height to 
which the. victorious arms of 3 had raiſed it, 
to the entire ruin of Macedonia. Such was the period 
of the ſo much - hoaſted exploits of that famaus conqueror, 
ahe: ermaur and admiration of the univerſe ;; or to ſpeak 
motaguſtly. the example of the molt vain and molt fran- 
tick ambition the world ever knew. 
Ihe ithree deputies whom Paulus /Emilius had ſent 
10 Robe to carry thlither the news of his victory over 
Perſeus, uſed all poſſible diligence; on theit journey. But 
long before their: arrival, and only the fourth day after; the 
battle. whalſt the games were celebrating. in the. Circus, 
it was whiſpered about, that. battle bad eee 
Madedonia, and. Perſeus entirely deſeated., This news 
was auended with clapping of hands, and cries of victon 
| | $M 0 7 dnn out 
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throughbut the whole Circus. But when the magiſtrates» 
after a ſtrict „had diſcovered that it wds 4 umu, 
without either author or foundation, that falſe and ſhort- 
— joy ceaſed, and left only a ſecret hope, that it was 

the preſage of a 2 which either WASA lredy,'gr 
— ſoon be, obtained. 

The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain 
They were informed, that Perſeus had been entirely d6- 
ſeated; that he Was flying, and could not eſcape” falli 
;nto tha-handvic the: ' The people's joy, which 
had been ſuſpended till thenz: broke out imm 
The deputies read a circumſtantial narrative of the: bartlss, 
firſt 1 = the ſenate, and afterwards in the afſembly of the 

ple. Publick prayers and facrifices were decreed, and 
all temples! filled in an inſtant with infinite crowds of 
people who went thither to return thanks to the gods for 
their ſignal protection vouchſafed the republic. 


command of the army in 

Paulus Amilius; andof that in il 
commiſſioners were then 
Macedonia, and ive for: 
they ſet out, 
decreed in 


nia was continued to 
in, tö L. Anicius: Ten 
to regulate affairs in 
Hyria:: The ſenate, before 
— in part. It was 


know, the end of the Roman arms was not to ſubſect 
free pcople, but to delivet ſuch as were enſlaved; ſo that 
the one, under the protection of the Roman name, mi 
always retain their liberty, and the other, who were u 
the rule of k ings. might be treated with more lenity and 
juſtice by them, in cqnſitleration for the Romans 2 


whenever. war ſhould ariſe between thoſe: —_— = | 
ue — * 


Roman people, the nations mightknow, th 


rm. ward would be victory for the Romans, and liberty ſor 


them. The nate alſo aboliſhed certain duties! upon the 


mines and land eftates ; ;. becauſe thoſe duties could not be 


collected but by the miniſtry, of tax-farmers, commonly 


© 6 3331, Ant. J. c. . 1. 1; en. 16. 


* 


Aſter the « nomination of 42 new conſuls at Rome; the 


particular, — the Macedonians and Illyrians 
ſhould be declared freez.:in+ order that all nations might 


{$4 


255 did. not extend 


vaſt empire of the ens was co 


to the entire ruin of Macedonia. * 
of the ſo much- hoaſted exploits of that ſamaus conqueror, 


a . e Nr 


2 


both n e [1 Perſeus had (4) reigned eleven 
years. He was xeckoned the * fort iet king from. Cara- 
nus, who Was the: firſt that; reigned. in Macedonia. So 
. a canquetcal, Paulus Amilius only: Glico 
19) it ilgbit bag gon | 

Theki lat Macedonia had been. very obſcure, tl 
the time of Philip, ſanof Amyntas. Under that prince, 
by his great * it, wade conſigderable acquiſitions, 


however 3 the bounds of 
Europe; r hrace and Illyria, 
and acquired a kind of empire over Greece. It afterwards 


extended into, Aſia ; and in the thirteen, years of the rei 


of Alexander, ſubjected all the proyinces, of Which t 

ed, and: carried its 
victorious arms to the extremities of the earth; I, mean, 
td Arabia on one Side, and the Indies on the other, This 
empire of Macedonia, the greateſt that had been in the 
world, divided, or rather torn, into different kingdoms 
after the:death,of Alexander by his who took 


tach part to himſelf, ſubſiſted 3 ſornething, more. * 
an hundted and, filty years; from the exalted, hei 


which the victorious arms of that . had on 80 i, 
ch,was the peri 


dhe terrour and admiration of the univerſe; or to ſpeak 


mora juſtly. the example of the moſt n molt fran- 


tick ambition the world ever knee. My ili. 
The | three deputies whom Paulus Enilius had. 4 


| MG = carry-thither the news of his victory over 


Perſeus, uſed all poſſible diligence; on theit journey. 
long beſore their arrival, and only the fourth day after; the 
battle}; whilſt the games were celebrating in the. Circus, 
it was whiſpered + +about, that à battle had been fought in 
Macedonia, and Perſeus entirely de „„This news 
w attended. th o clapping 9 hands, and cries of victory 
track | 3 
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throughbut the whole Circus. But when the magiſtrates» 
after a ſtrict enquiry, had diſcovered that it was 4 rumeur, 
without either author or foundation, that falſe and ſhort- 
lived joy ceaſed, and left only a ſecret hope, that it was 
1 preſage of a victory, which either wasa lready, ar 
would ſoon be, obtain e 
The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. 
They were informed, that Perſeus! had been entirely de- 
feated;; that he wras flying, and could not 1 
into the hands of — The people's joy, whic 
had been ſuſpended till then broke out immoderateſy. 
The deputies read a circumſtantial narrative of the battle, 
firſt in the ſenate, and afterwards in the afſembly of the 
people. Publick prayers and facrifices were decreed, and 
all the temples filled in an inſtant with infinite crowds of 
people who went thither to return thanks to the gods for 
their ſignal protection vouchſafed the republic. 
After the nomination of 2 new conſuls at Rome, the 
command of the army in nia was continued to 
Paulus Æmilius, and af that in Illyria, to L. Anicius: Ten 
commiſſioners were then i to regulate affairs in 
— and. five for IIlyria. r ſenate, = 
they ſet out, regulated their comimiſſion in part. It was 
decreed in particular, that the — Iyrians 
ſhould be declared free; in order that all nations might 
know, the end of the Roman arms was not to ſubſect 
free people, but to deliver ſuch as were enſlaved; ſo that 
the one, under the protection of the Roman name, mi 
always retain their — and the other, who were 
the rule of kings, might be treated with more lenity and 
juſtice by them, in cunſidleration for the Romans or thatz 
whenever. war ſbould ariſe between thoſe: kings and the 
Roman people, the nations might know, that the iſſue of 
thoſe ward Would be victory for the Romans, and liberty for 
idem. The Enate alſo aboliſhed certain duties upon the 
mines and land eſtates ; becauſe thoſe duties could not be 
collected but by the miniſtry of tax-farmers, commonly 


36 THE HIST ORTY O 
called publicans; and that wherever ſuch ſort &“ of farmen 
art ſuffered, the laws are of mo force, and the people are 
always oppreſſed. They eſtabliſhed a general council for 
the nation; leſt the populace ſhould cauſe the liberty 
ne them by the ſenate to degenerate into a deſtructive 

icence. Macedonia was divided into four regions; each 
of which had a diſtinct council, and were to pay the Ro- 
mans one moiety of the tributes which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to pay their Kings, (Theſe were in part the 
orders with which:the commiſſioners for Macedonia were 
charged. Thoſe for Illyria had almoſt the ſame itiſtruc- 
tions, and arrived there firſt. After having communicated 
their commiſſion/to the pro- Anicius, who came to 
Scodra to meet them, they ſummoned an aſſembly of the 
principal perſons; of the nation. Anicius, having aſcended 
ek tribunal, declared to them, that the ſenate and people 
of Rome granted liberty to the IIlyrians, and that the 
garriſons ſhould be withdrawn from all the cities and forts 
of the: as ſoon as poſſible: In regard to ſome peo- 

who either before or during the war, had declared 

r the Romans, an exemption from all taxes was: added 
to their liberty; and all the reſt were diſcharged from one 
half of the impoſts formerly paid to the kings. 'Hlyria was 
divided into three regions or parts, which had each of them 
their publick council and magiſtra tees. 
Before the deputies: for / onia (/) arrived there, 
Paulus Amilius, who was at leiſure, viſited, during the 
autumn, the moſt celebrated cities of Greece; to ſee thoſe 
things with his own eyes which all the world talked of, 
without knowing thein. Having left the command of 
the camp to Sulpici — he — e 
train, accompanied b ipio his ſon, arid A ) 
ki Eumenes's bro, | TION: en * 
7-+ TIE fed through . in hi 7 Delphos, t 
molt — oracle in —— The — — 
Mee, ernennen „in een 
e Lin la n. 27 8. Nut. in Paul. Emll. p. 27. 
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and value of the preſents, ſtatues, veſſels, and tripods, with 
which that temple; was filled, ſurptiſed him extremely. 
He there offered a. facrifige: to Apollo. [Having ſeen a 
ſquare pillar of white, marble, on which a iden 
. of Perſeus was to have been placed, he. his 
own. to be ſet upon it, ſaying, That the v.! ought 
to give place to the viftors. 
* aw at Lebadia the wmple of Jupiter, brand 
Trophonius, and the enterance of-the cavern, into which 
thoſe who conſulted tlie / oracle deſcended. le offered 
à ſacrifice to Jupiter, and the goddeſs 1855 oddefs Hercynna, who was 
believed, to be the ophonius. Nut 2 
At Chalcis he grati his Ne in-ſeeing the Fab 
pus, and the ebb and flow of the lea, Wye is there very 
_ and extraordinary. 
rom thence he went w the city; bl Rola, un which 
the famous fleet of Agamemnon failed for Troy. 
made a viſit to the temple of Diana in that place, upon 
whoſe altar that King of kings ſacrificed his daughter Iphi- 
genia, to obtain a proſperous voyage from the goddeſs. 
After having paſſed through Oropus in Attica, 2 
the ſoothſayer Antphilochus was honoured as a god, he 
came to Athens, a cy celebrated by ancient renown, 
where abundance of objects preſented: themſelves to his 
View, well le of inſ piring and gratifying. his curio- 
ſity : the citadel, the ports, "a walls Which joined the Pi- 
ræeus ta the city, the arſenals for the navy, ereQted iluſ- 
trious generals, the ſtatues of and. men, in which it 
— 9 whether the matter or art were moſt 
admirable. He did not t to offer a lacrifice to _ 
nern; the tutelary oddeſs ol the citadeoͤlu. 
Whilſt Paulus Emilius was in that city, he A 
an Srgellent philoſopher of the Athehians to finiſh the edus 
cation of his chiidren, and a fine painter to delign the ors 
naments of his triumph. They immediately caſt their 
eyes upon Metrodorus, who excelled both in "philoſophy 


ms wah. à ve ; Apgar. and. extraordinary rok 


- by. experiencs, and the a 2 
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'$3 - THE HISTORY OF: -. 
of Paulus ZEmilius, We here ſee the attention paid by 
the men bf antiquity to the education of theix chil- 
drem IT be ſons of that oman general were then of ſome 
, the youngeſt of the wo, who made the campaign in 
acedonia with his father, being at'that time ſeventeen 
years old. He thought it neceſſary, however, to have a 
hiloſopher with them, capable of forming both their 
— by the ſtudy bf the ſciences, and their manners by 
that of moral — which of all ſtudies is the mol} im- 
portint, ahd yet the moſt neglected! To know What are 
tho effects of ſuch an education, we have not only to conſi- 
der the future greatnoſz of the yo of the two ſons of 
this. conſul, who inherited the name and merit of Scipio 
Atricantis,' his grandfather by adoption and of Paulus 
AEmilius, his natural father; 5 ruined and 
Nurantiz; who diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much by polite 
learning and tlie ſciences, as by his military virtues; who 
held it or his honour to have Polybiis the hiſtoriany Po. 
nætius the philoſopher, and Teierce the 'poerysfor- his 
friends and companions; who, in a word, to uſe the terms 
of a * writer of excellent ſenſe; never ſaid, did; of thought, 
any thing unworthy a Roman. Paulos Emilius, having 
found the precious treaſure he ſought, in the perſon: of 
Meuddorus, left Athens well ſatisfie d. 
He arrived ini two days at Cprintnh. The citadel and 
iſthmiis weve ati ſight.to him. Phe firſt; which 
was ſituated-upon the top of à mountain, abounded with 
ſtreams and fountains of exceeding] —— water; and the 
ilthmus, which ſeparated by a very ſmall neck of l of land two 
neighbouring ſeas, the one on che he caſt, and che daten the 
welt of it. 9botr 03: ic-2}4ibge mis wut dds 
!-»\Sicyon and. Argos, two very -illuftrious'cities, b 
n 2 ll Way, W e Epiglautus, leſs opulent 
than the two others, but well known from {the famous 
ber" of red rl e eh i . 
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. of rich preſents, the offerings of ſick pecfons, out of grati- 
nds oy, 0 det they, anden 49, haye receiyed-irom 
that god DN lo tun e NMH con: 95 
"Spaxta was not diſtinguiſhed by-the maguifigence, of its 
buildings, but by the "_ pe its N bee and 


| diſci line. > was (1 ent 
Haring taken Megalopol e * * 2 8 at 
Olympia, where he ſaw 145 of things, worthy of ad- 
mitation; but when he caſt his eyes upon -the fatoe of 
Jupiter, Phadias's,/maſter-piect; he was as «much; ſtruck, 
lays Livy, as ifi he had Teen the god hina{cdf,,and cried [i 
that 7507 2 er of Phidias uud the. PIE * upiter: of. tdo- 
mer . inir himſelf in the Ca he offered a 
2 tema e here than he. } | dove dere r. 


Ar * Yd 4 


* 155 tour of Grate in? this manner, Wäh- 


out giving: himſelf any trouble to know, people's thoughts 
in e ye rleus,. 3 to avoid — ng the al 54 
content, be retur 105 


— & & Af fone 


met on his Way a number of talians; who en 


ht, em! 5 of an 1 3 21 75 had befallen _— 
ing city. He ordered them to attend him at Amphipolis. 
of WI Having received advice, that the ten commiſſiqpers had. al- 
"vl ready, ple the ſea, A en went 
and to meet them K- lonia,. which was only ſone da 

nch Wh journey fm A polis. 5 ver ele 5 
with to meet . Sund 4 ſuffened 0 go 
the about with abundance of 50. 2 which he afterwards 
two ll warmly reproved - creamy to b care he had c 


_ 3 into the r Pathurn 


onfided 
He put him, with, Philip his 


Tho: Wi orders to guard 
e the him better. For his daughter e fo he cauſed 
alent ther to be. brought from Samothrapia Ke mphipolis, 
mous there he ordered n cher a ber 
2 + Fa * 
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The commiſſioners (e being come thither, as had been 

"agr them, and having entered the chamber of the 
at 


alſembly, where a great number of Macedonians were pre- 
ſent, he took his in his tribunal, and after having 
' cauſed ſilence to be made by the crier, Paulus milius 
repeated in Latin the regulations made by the ſenate and 
by himſelf, in conjunction with the commiſſioners, re]at- 
ing to Macedonia. The prineipal articles were, that Ma- 
10 was declared free; that it ſhould pay the Roman; 
only half the tribute paid the king, Which Was fixed at the 
ſum of an hundred talents, or an hundred thouſand erowrs; 
that it ſhould have a publick couneil, compoſed of a cer- 
tain number of ſenators; wherein all affairs fhould be diſ- 
ceuſſed and adjudged; that it ſhould be div ĩded for the fu- 
ture into four regions or cantons, that ſhould each have 
- their: counted}, in which patticular affairs fhould be ex- 
mined; and that no — 2 ſnould cqntract marriage, t 
purehaſe lands or houſes out of their &wn'caniton. *- Sere- 
ral: other articles of leſs impottance were armexed to theſe 
The prætor Octavius, Who was preſent in this afferb), 
explained the ſeveral articles in Greek, as Paulus Er- 


Ns pronounced them in Latin. 2 1. of liberty, 
af hat for the diminution of tribute, gave” the Macedo- 
nas 'exceetiing|pleaſire; who little expected them: bu 
they Woked upon the divifion'of Mac is into Afferen 
regions, mat were not tc have theit uſaat commertee wit 
_ each other, like the tending a body in pieces, by ſeparating 
- its' merpbers, which have no life, and fubfift only. in thei 
mutual ſupport of each oer. 
Tue conful (f) afterwards, gaye miffienge'to'the E. 
mans. I hall relate Gert here the ſubje@of it.” )! 
After thoſe foreign affairs wet over, I Paptus” Et: 
Hus recalled the Macedonians into the alſegbly;/in'ord 
to put the laſt hand to his regulations. He Tpoke'at fit 
upon the ſenators, who were o compoſe the publick coll 
. the national affairs were to be tranſacted, al 
the choice of them was left to the people. A liſt was the 
read of the principal perſons of the country, who were Man 
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ng i bold nl) fer ther better ſecurity pf We pee . 
s For, this liſt included the genexals TI. 
und WW commanders of the fleet, 1 Tug a As. 4 
late court, or had been emp oyed in emb ge other 
. officers N chein court 05 8 pi dhe 
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di- liberty wie 
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deve· — enemies, but 
bele. I for babe with 97 . 5 was — — ire, reaſon, 40 
bl, de fatisfied.; and the La rom which. the nature of laws 
Emi · ¶ are . beſt. known, there was n * 
3 . e 
I 0 rious ug ebnen of | 
4. games, fox which, preparations had long been making, a 


2 which care had been taken to inyite all the; molt « 


with derable perſons in the Fung Ala; and Greece... The 
rating Nn offered ma acrifices to the gods, 


and gave ſuperb feaſts ; the I ing $ treaſures A ies him 
abundantly with the means 

pences ij bit: for the gedd order ant fine Aale obſeryable i 2 
them, he way, indebted ſolsly to himſelf. Lor having 
many thouſands io hy — he evidenced ſo nice a diſcern- 
ents e a knowledge: vf, the quality of all the 
elts, that every one was lodged,' wed, wah. treated ac- 
ording to his rank and merit; and there was nobody who 
had not reaſon to praiſe. his; politeneſs and generoſity. 
he Greeks cquld not ſufficiently. admire, chat even in 
gam en nee fo ne 
18 8 1 f 

(#) Nut. in Paul, Emil. p. 270, Liv. xly, n. 32, 


defraying ſuch great ex- 


„ - 1 or 


that Floyd fn Ra t; ould not 0 


the hs [hop 9455 Fe I 

had Caufed all the ſpoils,” cher he dig "think ki 

Wen 8 1 de biet up in one great heap; bows, 
quivers, arro we in a tho: arms of all forts ; and 
d cairfed' them be Atpoſed in form of trophies, 

| ith yoo in*his hand;'he'ſet fire to mem firſt dime, 
as 11 Ae pal'officets did aſter hin 

tern de fs e the view of as 0 tors, 

hol 4 place raiſed expreſvly for thie ddenſion, all that was 
richeſt and moſt magnificent in the ſpoilb he Mad taken ik 
Macedonia, and which were to be carried to Rome ; rich 
moveables, ſtatues, and paintings of the eateſt walten, 


of gold, filver, e Ivory. rad Alex- 
pon Leng vines opper 5 2M :} beheld 57) 
thing like what was now exhib - oh 131 VI ECD sl 


Bot the 'highelt [ſatisfyQtioth Pars Eminius recclvel 
from his rnagnificence; and whith'was ſtill more grätefil 
to ſelf- love, — to ſee; that i 7 = midſt of ahi x; Sane 
0 0 and curious fi nothing was t a 
og or ſo worthy of 1 admiration,'as 
2 And as people Apa ſurpriſes at the fine order of 
' bis «able; he ſald, with an air of pleaſaritry} that 9 52 Ba 
g 8 was neceflary in diſpoſi poſing battle, Wo 
fee a 
nid 


Tang rag yi the felt; . 
LI yo latter, an entered. 
ee 5 gueſts. 135 


: mM! 01s 118. 7 
His difintereſtedneſs tha: : die were ho ih 
praiſed thari his rnagniicens « dpaliteneſs;/for hEneio 
meh as aw the gold and filver found atriongſt the 
king's treaſures which améunted fo very: great! fins, bit 
ordered'it all: vo bt delivered" to'treaſurers, in order to'i 
being applied to the uſe of the publickt He" only” pet- 
mitted his ſons, who were fond of ſtuidy4: to keep tle books 
of Perus Hitbeady' for their wN wit, © The ygung noble. 
men of thoſe: fimesf and ſuch as were defignel ohe di 
-for en did inot poſſeſd * 
** 0 arning 
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leaning i nor believe it either unworthy A or 
INE to che profeſſioni of ard. 
Wien Paulus YEmilius (i) had vegulated all the affairs, 
of Macedonia, he took leave of the Gretks, and after ha- 
ing exhorted the Macedonians not to abuſe the 'liherty 
granted them by the Romans, and to preſerve it by good 
government and union, he ſet out ſor Epirus, with 2 de- 
cree of the fenate, to abandon all the cities; that had. . 
volte to the king's party, to be plundered; by is 
He me ſent alſo, Spie —. ah and — the lh 1 
of the to e cou N OP. 
lhe hall given ak tolthat ie e 
The Roman general, being amen | in Epirus, thought! 
i proper, for the more prudent execution of his commii- 
ſon, that his deſign ſhould not be fbreſeen· He therefore 


ſent officerstinto all the cities, under pretench of withdraw- , 
ing the in order that che Ein ſhould enjoy 
the fame liberty as the Macedonians. -: unworthy. a 


ſtratagem was called prudence.  -He then, ee to ten | 
of the principal perſons of each city, that they ſhould bring 
ll the gold and filver in their houſes and temples' upon a 
ertain day into the market- place, to be! laid up in the 
publick — 2.9K and diſtributed his troops into all the 
cov U day prefixed; all the gold and Hlver 
. t rr, in = morning into the publick plae, 
ond! at ten of the clock the ſoldiers fell furiouſly upon the, 
houſes which were abandoned to them to be plundered at 
heir merey. An hundred and fifty thouſand men were 
nade ſtaves, and after the cities were pillaged, their walls 
ve demoliſhed; the nuraber of which wanted very little 
pt ſeventy. The whole booty was: fold, and, fake ſum 
uſed by it, each of the) horſe bad; about ten pounds ſter- 
ing, (four hundred 1 and each of a Jookabamt five 
pounds, (two! hundred denarii) 

After Paulus Emilius, ings to his cen viſbob- 
ion, which was gentle and humane, had cauſed this de- 
re to be . d io the ſea at the 

city 


} =({) Liv. I. Av. n. 33, 34 A " n 
e V8 Nn We. 14 * 0 
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city of Oricum. Some days after, Anicius having aſſem · 
_ the remainder of — cots) and Acarnanians, or- 
dered the prihcipal of them, whoſe cauſe had been 
N „ N e at e to follow him 
into Traly. -. 

Paul mila, being (i) arrived at tel mond of the 
Tiber, entered thut riuet in king Perſeus's (galley; which 
had ſixteen benches of Cats, :ahd herein waz diſplayed, 

Nene, been taken, but all try 
ſtuffs and fineſt carpets of purple foundiamorigſt the booty, 
All the Romans, — d ut to moet that galleyſ accom- 
: panes it in crowds upon the ſide of the fiuer and ſeemed 
ts give the proconſul am anticjpation of tha honours of the 
triumph he had ſo well deſerved . But the ſoldiery, who 
had looked with · a y eye the immenſe treaſures 
of the king; and had not had all- che ſhare of hem they had! 
promiſed' thetnſelves, retui ned a warm! reſentment upon 
that * and were very ill ſatisfied with Paulus Elb. 
lus: Ih 14 rophcaches him with having treated 
them with . wo much rigour and authority, and — 1 de- 
termined to reſuſe him the honour of a gewmmph»b — 
ſi The ſoldiers. called that-generals'exa 
in pon of diſcipline, ri gour J and their diſcodtent, ocz. 
ſioned by avarice, N a falſe glofs upon the excellent 
qualities of Paulus ZEmilius; to whom, however, they 
were obliged to do juſtice in the ir hearts, by acknowledg- 
ing the ſuperiority of his' merit im every thing. 
After ſome debates, a h ο was granted hime Neve 
had any thing been ſo magnificent. It continued three 
days ſucceſſi ety. I do not enter in this place into a par- 
2 . of it; uy ſeems foreign to the 1 
iſtory i catried in it, wit 
reckoning an DAA d and ſilver veſſels, 
amounted to 3 than es hu and fifty thouſand 
unds' ſterling le cup of maſſy gold; which 
ulus mies had W l to be 1 and weighed 
n Was valued for the gold only, at an hundred 
th houſand 


2 th bio 40. Pix, in Paul, Emil. 271. 
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thouſand crowns»... It was adorned with je wels fand con- 
ſecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus,: Lol oarobs t 
Behind theſe rich ſpoils and treaſures, which were 
carried in pomp, was igen, the, chariot of Perſeus, with 
his arms, and upon his arms, his royal diadem, At 
ſome diſtance: followed his children, with their gover-: . 
nors, preceptors, and all the officers of their houſchold,, 
who, ſhedding tears,9 held out iheir hands to the people; 
and taught thoſe, little c UVES 0 do the ſame, and to 
endeavour, by: tlreir ſupplieations and prayers; to move; 
them in their favour- They, were two ſons and a 
daughter, ho had little ſenſe of the grratneſs of their 
calamity, from the tenderneſs of their years ; a circum- 
ſtance which ſtill more excited compaſſion. All eyes 
were flrod upon them, whilſt” their father. was ſcarce 
regarded, and in the midſt of the publick joy the 
. could not tefrain from tears: at fo} movanfiil a 
N., 5): £534 37 TAY 7 Tab .3int io Nit, 2 14.3 
King Perſeus walked after his children and all their 
rain, wrapped in a mourning cloke. His air and beha- 
our ſeemed to argue, that the exceſs of his misfor- 
nes had turned his brain. He was followed by a troop. | 
of his friends and courtiers, who, hanging down their 
eads and ing. with their eyes always fixed upon. . 
im, ſufficien explained to the ſpectators, that, litt pl 
fected with, their on misfortunes, they were 1 
olely to thoſe of their kiungg . 
It is ſaid, that. Perſeus, fent to deſire Paulus AEmilive - 


ot to exbit him as a ſpectacle to the. Romans, and to 


pare him the indignity of being led in triumph. Paulus 


=" ww 
* # 
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En mils lied De favour hi afts of me is in 
3 ic non power he «et procure it for 2 40 He re- 
els, "i in thoſe few words his:cowardice/and exceſſive | 
and e of life, Which the Pagans thought incumbent - on 
hich en de facrifice generoufly in ſuch comjunRures. They 
ghed d not know, that it is hever lawful 40 a apt upon. 
red nes own life. But Perſeus was not preven by that k 
aſand onſideration. 5 I | 


— 


\ 
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Paulus Æmilius / ſeatod in u ſupetb chariot; and mag. 1 
nificently adorned, cloſed the march Ne hall his two | 


ſons on each ſide ef Nini! dan abt 


.. ae eaiafertwnes of- 


Perſcus, and however inclined he might be to ſerve him, 


all he could do for him, Was to have him removed from 


the lick pon to a more commodious place. Him- 
ſelf — his: ſon! Alexatider were carried by the order of 


the ſenate, to Alba, Where he was "guarded; and ſup- 


ny e furniture, and people to ſerve him. 
ſt authors agree, that —— his own death by 


Macedonia was not reduced into 4 N till ſome 


years afterwar . 
En. Octavius and L. Anicius weredalde grained $4 


honour off a- tiumph g the fitſt for his“ naval: viQories, 


and the other fo? that he had gained id Illyria. 


of Perſeus, and offered a great ranſom for the pri- 
The ſenate without receluing his excuſes, replied, 


tler having more regard uo his. ancient ſervices than late 
n his ſon/ but uAthout accept- 
— Phat the favourb conferred by the 

were free and volu and that they 

choſe rather to leave the price of them to the gratitude 
err nd bay be =; im- 


n for them. 24s 


Ayo 11.3538; 1 11 29 1112 T” 14 1 12 it ©2131 Ku: 


1 ee 
This, 0 anicle includes. the. \ſpuce: of | ſane. 


URS, n more than wem m. the defeat, of 
M eus, to the taking ane 

Mummiue, at which time Greeee was reduced {into 4 
Roman Province. 4 mY ears {adi YA. N a * 
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abſtaining from fuod. He had reigned eleven years. 


Cotys, king of Thrace, ſent to demand his * * 
had been cnfined in priſon, after having been led in 
triumph! He excuſed- himſelf for his — to the 


Zehen d of Cofinth by 


* 
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Srcr. I. : ATTALUS comes to Rome to*ongratulate the 
 _ Romans upon their ſucceſs in Macedonia. The deputies 
of the Rhadians preſent themſelves before the ſenate, and 
endeavour to appeaſe their wrath. After long and warm 
| ſollicitations, they prevail to be admitted | into the alliance 
8 of the Raman people. Severity Ja againſt the 
f - 1 Ftoliuns. All of them in general, who had favoured 
.. PERSEUS, are citad to Rome, to anſtver for their con- 
duct. A thouſand Achæans carried thitber: Pol u- 
nus one of the number. The ſenate baniſbes them into 
ſeveral towns of Italy. After 2 years of baniſh- 
ment, they are ſent back wnt# their «wn country; when 
only three hundred of them remained. | 


(1) MONGST the different embaſſies from kings 
A and fates, which came to Rome after the vic- 
tory over Perſeus, Atralus, Eumenes's brother, drew 
"upon him, (n) more than all others, the eyes and atten- 
tion of the Komans. The cvages committed by the 
Aſiatick Gauls in the 8 of Pergamus, had laid 
Attalus under the neceſſity of going to Rome, to implore 
the republick's aid apr ol Barbarians. Another 
{fill more ſpeclous rea on bad obliged him to make that 
v Ye was neceſlary to congratulate the Romans 
upon their laſt victory, and to receive the applauſes he 
deleryed for the part he had taken in the war againſt 
Perſeus, and for having ſhared with them in all the dan- 
gers of it. He was received at Rome with all the marks 
of honour and amity, that a prince could expect, who 
had proved, in the army in Macedonia, a conſtant and 
"determinate attachment for the Romans. He had a moſt 
favourable reception and made his entrance into the city 
attended by A very numerous train. 2 

All thele Honours, the real cauſe of which he did not 
penetrate, made him. conceive thoughts and hopes, which 

perhaps had never entered into his mind, if not ſuggeſted 

5 WA be 37 Ant. J. C. 467, (e)] Folyb. Legat. xciii, Liv, I. 
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to him. The greateſt part of the Romans had no longer 
any eſteem or affection for Eumenes. His ſecret nego- 
ciations with Perſeus, of which they had been apprized, 
made them believe that prince had never been heartily on 
their ſide, and that he only waited an occaſion to declare 
againſt them. Full of this-prejudice, ſome of the moſt 
. diſtinguiſhed Romans, in their private. converſatiens with 
Attalus, adviſed him not to mention the buſineſs his 
brother had ſent him to treat; but to ſpeak folely of what 
related to himſelf. They gave him to underſtand, that 
the ſenate, to whom Eumenes was: become ſuſpected, 
and even odious, from his having appeared to waver be- 
- tween: Perſeus and the Romans, had thoughts of de- 
| may him of part of his kingdom, and to give it to 
kin f, upon whom. MeL Cage rely as an aſſured friend 
. 2ncapable of changing. We may perceive here the max- 
ims of the Roman policy, and theſe detached lines may 
-  Gerve to unveil it upon other. occaſions, when more atten- 
tive to conceal itſelf. 7; 1 
The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, with- 
dut doubt, did not want ambition, and who was not of 
'2 character -to reject ſuch pleaſing hopes, when the 
reſented jthemſelves to him without being ſolicited, 
; He liſtened therefore to theſe diſcourſes and this pro- 
poſal, and the rather, becauſe they came from ſome of 
the y principal perfons of Rome, whoſe wiſdom he 
eſteemed, and whoſe N he reſpected. The affair 
went ſo far, that he promiſed them to demand in the 
ſenate, that part of his brother's kingdom ſhould be 
given to him. 3 awd oy 
Attalus had a ph fician in his train, called Stratius, 
whom Eumenes, ue ing his brother, had ſent with 
him to Rome, to have an eye upon his conduct, and to 
recall him to his duty by good counſel, if he Thould hap- 
pen to depart from it. Stratius had wit and penetration, 
and his manners were very inſinuating, and well adapted 
to perſuaſion. Having either diſcovered, or learned 
from Attalus himſelf, The deſign that had been inftilled 
into him, he took the advantage of ſome ** 
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moments to open himſelf to him. He repreſented, 
That the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of itſelf, and but 
very lately eſtabliſhed, had ſubſiſted, and been improved 
ſolsly by the union and good underſtanding of the bro- 
thers who poſſeſſed it. hat only one of them, indeed, 
enjoyed the name of king, and wore the diadem ; but 
that they all ＋ in effect. That Eumenes, having 
no male iſſue (for the ſon he had afterwards, and who 
ſucceeded him, was not then in being) he could leave his 
throne only to his next brother. at his right to the 


ſucceſſion of the kingdom was therefore inconteſtable ; 
and that, conſidering the age and infirmities of Eumenes, 


the time for ſuch ſucceſſion could not be very remote. 
And wherefore then ſhould he anticipate and haſten, b 
a violent and criminal undertaking, what would ſoo 
happen in a juſt and natural manner? Did he deſire to 
divide the kingdom with his brother, or to deprive him 
of it entirely? If he had only a yore of it, both of them, 
weakened by ſuch diviſion, and expoſed to the enter- 
priſes of their neighbours,” might be . undone in 
the conſequence. That if he propoſed to reign alone, 
what would become of his elder. brother? Would he re- 
duce him to live as a private perſon, or ſend him, at his 
ears, into baniſhment? or, in a word, would he cauſe 
hana be put to death? That he did not doubt, but ſuch 
thoughts muſt give him horrour. That, not to ſpeak of 
the fabulous accounts of the tragical effects of fraternal 
e the recent example of Perſcus might remind 
im of them. That that unfortunate prince, who had 
torn the ſceptre from his brother, by ſhedding his blood, 
purſued by the divine vengeance, had lately laid down the 
ſame ſcepter at the feet of a victor, in the temple of 
Samothracia, and in a manner before the eyes, and 


the order of the gods 9 there, the witneſſes and 
h 


avengers of his guilt. That he was aſſured, the ve 

perſons, who leſs out of friendſhip for him, than ill will 
for Eumenes, gave him at preſent ſuch pernicious coun- 
ſels, would be the firſt to praiſe his tender and conſtant 


affection for his brother, if he continued faithfully at- 


N | - tached 
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tached to him to the laſt. Stratius added the extreme 
danger to which Attalus would expoſe the kingdom of 
-Pergamus in the preſent conjuncture, when the Gauls 
were preparing to invade it. | | 
How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle and 
blow up the fire of diſcord in this manner between 
brothers! Of what value muſt à ſincere, prudent, and 
diſintereſted friend appear at ſuch a time! What an ad- 
vantage is it for a prince to give thoſe Who approach him 
the e ſpeaking freely, and without reſerve to 
him; and of being known by them in that light! The 
- wiſe remonſtrances of Stratius had their effect with At- 
talus. That prince, having been introduced into the 
ſenate, without ſpeaking againſt his brother, or demand- 
ing a diviſion of the kingdom of Pergamus, contented 
himſelf with congratulating the ſenate, in the name of 
Eumenes and his brothers, upon the victory gained in 
Macedonia. He modeſtly diſplayed the zeal and affection 
with which he had ſerved in the war againſt Perſeus. He 
dleſired, that they-wauld ſend ambaſſadors to check the in- 
ſolence of the Gauls, and to reduce them to their former 
ſtate; and concluded with requeſting, that the inveſtiture 
of Anus and Maronza, cities FT Thrace, might be 
wen to him, which places had been conquered Dy Phi- 
* father of Perſeus, and the poſſeſſion diſputed with 
him by Eumenes. 1 7 Fm | 
The ſenate, imagining that Attalus would .demand 
another audience, in order to ſpeak in particular of his 


Pretenſions upon part of his brother's dominions, pro- 


miſed beforehand to ſend  ambaffadors according to his 
demand, and made the prince the uſual preſents. They 
.promiſed beſides to put him into poſſeſſion of the two 
Cities, as he defired. But when it was known that he 
had left Rome, the ſenate, ' offended to find that he had 
done nothing they had expected from him, and not be- 
ing able to be revenged upon him in any other manner, 
revoked the promiſe they had made him; and, bęfere 
the prince was out of Italy, declared Anus and Maronæa 
free and independent cities. They ſent, however, an 

5 4 5 5 embafſ) 
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embaſſy to the Gauls, at the head of which was P. Li- 
cinius; but with very different inſtructions to thoſe de- 
manded by Attalus. The Roman policy took off the 
maſk entirely at this time, and ſhowed an aſpect very 
unlike the frankneſs and-probity of their anceſtors. 

The ſenate ſome days (u) after gave audience to the 
Rhodians, which made a great, noiſe. They were at 
firſt refuſed to be heard, as having rendered themſelves 
unworthy of that honour by their conduct, and even a 
declaration of war againſt them was talked of. Rhodes, 
alarmed at it, ſent two new deputies. Having obtained 
admittance to the ſenate with great difficulty, they ap- 

eared there as ſuppliants, drefled in mourning habits, 
and with their faces bathed in their tears. Altymedes 
ſpoke, and with a voice interrupted with ſighs, took 
upon him. the defence of his unfortunate country. He 
took great care not to ſhow. at firſt his deſire to juſtify it. 
He knew, that it had/ juſtly incurred the anger of the 
Roman people ; he confeſſed its fau}ts ; he called to mind 
the indiſcreet embaſſy, which the inſolent pride of the. 
orator who ſpoke, had rendered ſtill more criminal: but 
he begged the ſenate to make ſome difference between 
the entire body of the nation, and a few private perfons 
diſayowed by them, and whom they were ready to deli- 


ver up. He repreſented,, that there was no republick 


nor city, that did not include ſome bad members. That 
after all, there were no other crimes objected to them 
but words; fovliſh indeed, raſh, extrawgant (which he 
confeſſed to be the characteriſticks and failings of his 
nation) but ſuch as wiſe perſons ſeldom lay much ſtreſs 
upon, or puniſh with exceeding rigour, no more than 
Jupiter aims his thunders at all that ſpeak with little 

& of his divinity. «But (ſaid he) the neutra- 
“ lity N us in the late war, is looked upon as 
*© a certain proof of our enmity in regard to you, Is 


| © there a tribunal in the world, wherein the intention, 


E.3 hen 
| 5 (#) Polyb. Legat. xciii—xcix, c. & civ.. Liv. I. xv. n. 20—25. _ 


ue moribus neque legibus nihil fecerit quo id fiat, capitis dam» . 


ullius civitatis ita comparatum eſſe, netur. Liv, 
ut ſiquis vellet inimicum perire, fi 
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'* when without effect, is puniſhed as the action itſelf ? 
*« But let your ſeverity be carried to that exceſs, at moſt 
the puniſhment can only fall on thoſe who have had 
this intention, and then the majority of us are inno- 
«« cent. Admitting even that this neutrality and in- 
action make us all criminal; ought the real ſervices 
we have rendered you, in the two preceding wars, to 
«© be deemed as nothing, and will they not cover the 
«« omiffion imputed to us in the laſt? Let Philip, An- 
« tiochus, and Perſeus bear witneſs now in our cauſe. 
The voices of the two firſt will certainly be for us, 
and abſolve us; and, for the third, at moſt, and in 
** the ſeverelt ſenſe, the ſentence mult appear doubtful 
and uncertain. Can you then, according to this ſtate 
« of the queſtion, paſs a fatal decree againſt Rhodes; 
for you are now upon the point of deciding, whether 
it ſhall ſubſiſt any longer, or be entirely deſtroyed ? 
% You may declare war againſt us; but not a fingle 
*« Rhodian will take up arms againſt you. If you per- 
« fiſt in vour reſentment, we demand time to go and 
report dur deputation at Rhodes, and at that moment 
« our waole city, men, women, and free perſons, wilt 
„ embark, with all our eſtates and effects; we will 
„ abandon our houſehold gods, as well publick as pri- 
vate, and come to Rome, where, after we have thrown 
„ our gold and ſilver, and all we have, at your feet, we 
will deliver up ourſelves, our wives, and our chil- 
« dren, to your diſcretion. We will ſuffer here before 
„your eyes, whatever you ſhall think fit to inflict upon 
* us. If Rhodes is condemned to be plundered and ſet 
on fire, at leaſt we ſhall ſpare ourſelves the fight of that 
„ calamity. - You may by your reſolves declare your- 
„ ſelves our enemies; but there is a ſecret ſenſe in the 
bottom of our hearts, that declares quite the contrary, 
« and aflures us, that whatever hoſtilities you may*act 
« againſt us, you will never find us otherwiſe than 

« friends and ſervants.” | i 
After this diſcourſe, the deputies proſtrated themſelves 
upon the earth, and held out their hands towards the ſe- 
| Oy | | ' nators, 
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 rators, with olive branches in them, to demand peace. | 
When they were withdrawn, by order of the ſenate, 
they proceeded to vote upon the affair. All who had 
ſerved in Macedonia in quality of conſuls, prætors, or 
lientenants, and who had moſt experienced their fooliſh 
pride and enmity to the Romans, were very much againſt 
them. M. Portius Cato, the celebrated cenſor, known 
by the ſeverity of his character, which often roſe to hard- 
neſs of heart, was ſoftened at this time in favour of the 
Rhodians, and ſpoke for them with great warmth and 
eloquence. Livy dees not repeat his. diſcourſe, becauſe, 
it was then extant in a work of Cato's own, intitled, - 
De Originibus, wherein he had inferted his own 


orations. | 


The world has reaſon. to regret the loſs of ſo valuable 
g collettion. Aulus Gellins (o, has preſerved ſome frag- 
ments of this diſcourſe of Cato's; by which it appeats, 
he made uſe of almoſt the ſame reaſons with the am- 
baſſadors of Rhodes. I ſhall cite ſome pallages of it at 
the bottom of the page, to aſliſt the reader in knowing 
and thſtinguiſhing the manly and energetical ityle, which 
characterized the Roman eloquence in thole ancient 
times, when more attention was had to the force of 
thoughts, than to the elegance of worde. 
Cato“ begins his diſcourfe by repreſenting to the Ro- 
ought not to abandon themſelves to the 
extravagance of excellive joy. That proſperny generally 
excites. pride and inſolence. That he appreherds, in the 
preſent: caſe, they may form reſolutions, which may 
"mM upon Rome, and cauſe the frivo- 
lous joy, to which they * themſelves up, to vaniſh - 


mans, that t 


draw ſome misfortune 


(e) Livy, 1. 


* Scio ſolere pleriſque heminibus 


_ rebus ſecundis atque prolixis atque 


rolpiris animum excellere, ſuper- 
iam atque ferociam augeſcere atque 


ereſcere quod mihi nunc maghæ 


curz eſt, -quja hæc res tam ſecunde 
proceſſit, nequid in conſulendo ad- 
verſi eveniat, quod noſtras ſecundas 
res coptutet ; neve hes letitia nimis 


like 
Vit. c. v. 


luxurioſe eveniat. Adverſe res . ſe 
domant, & docent quid opus fit fac- 
to: ſecundæ res lætitia tranſverſum 
trudere N recte conſulendo at- 
que intelligendo. Quo majore opere 
n hec — aliquot 
dies proferatur, dum ex tanto gaudie - 
in poteſtatem noſtram rede amus. 


— 
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like a dream. Adverſity (ſays he) in humbling the 
0 ſpirit, reſtores us to our reafon, and teaches. us What 
is neceſſary to be done. , Proſperity, on the contrary, 
*« hurries us in a manner out of our way, by the joy it 
«« occaſions, and makes us loſe. fight of the meaſures, 
„% which a calm ſituation of mind would enable us to 
« diſcern, and execute, It is therefore, fathers, I am 
« abſolutely of opinion, that we. ſhould defer the deciſion 
of this affair, till having recovered: from the violent 
emotions of our joy, we may be maſters of ourſelves, 


** and capable of deliberating with more maturity.“ 


He adds, That he indeed believes the Rhodians were 
far from deſiring that the Romans ſhould have con- 


«« quered Perſeus ; but that they had ſuch ſentiments in 


* common with all other ſtates; ſentiments, which did 
not proceed from their enimry to ine Romans, bit 
from the love of their own liberty; for which they 
had juſt cauſe to fear, when there ſhould be none in a 
condition to diſpute empire with us, and we thoukd: 
«. become abſolute .maſters of all nations. For the reſt, 
„the Rhodians did not aid Perfeus, Their whole 
& crime, by the conſent of their moſt violent accufers, 
1 jg to have intended to declare war againſt us. But how 
long has the will, the intention — been a crime? 
«« Is there any one amongſt us, that would be willing 
* to ſubject himſelf to this rule? For my part, I am 
„ ſure, I would not. The * Rhodians, it is ſaid, are 
proud, I ſhould be very ſorry that my children cou 
« Juſtly make me that reproach. But, pray, in What 
does their pride affect us; Would it become us to 
« make it a crime in them to be: prouder than we 


% gare f?“ 
We - | 


* 


® Qui acerrime adverfus eos dicit, 1 Rhodienſes ſuperbos eſſe gjont,” 


ita dicit; hoſtes voluiſſe fieri. Et id odjectantes quod mihi à liberis 
quis tandem elt noſtiGm, qui, quod meis minime dici velim. - Siut fan? 
ad ſeſe attinet, æquum cenfeat quem- fuperbi. Quid id ad nos attmet? 
piam pœnas dare ob eam rem, qued Idne iraſcimini, ſiquis ſuperbior-eſt 
arguatur male facere voluifle ? nemo quam nos. | dan cc oe 
opinor : nam ego, quod ad me au- * 

net nolim. . 
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The opinion of ſo. grave and venerable a ſenator as 


Cato, prevented a war againſt the Rhodians. The an- 


ſwer given them did not declare them enemies, nor treat 
them as allies ; but continued them in ſuſpence. They. 
were ordered to remove their-governors fram the cities of 
Lycia and Caria. Thoſe provinces were given up to 
them after the defeat of Antzochus, and now taken from 
them by way of puniſhment, They were ordered alſo to 
hey had bought the 
firſt for two hundred talents (about twenty-five thouſand 
pounds) of Ptolemy's general, and the ſecond had been 
iven them by Antiochus and Seleucus ; they drew from 
thoſe two cities an annual revenue. of an hundred and 
twenty talents (or fifteen thouſand pounds.) At the fame. 
time the ſenate granted the iſland of Delos an exemption 
from cuſtoms, which conſiderably diminithed. the re- 


venues of the Rhodians. For inſtead of a million of 


drachmas (about five-and-twenty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling) to which the revenue from thaſe cuſtoms amounze 
before, it paid afterwards only an hundred and, fifty thou- 
__ (about three thouſand ſeven hundred and, fifty pounds 
erlin « | I 
The fenate' anſwer, having diſpelled at Rhodes the 
fear that the Romans would uke arms againſt the repub- 
lick, made all other evils appear light, as it is common 
for the expectation of great misfortunes to make people 
next to inſenſible of ſmall ones. How hard ſoever thoſe 
orders were, they ſubmitted to them, and put them in 
immediate execution. They decrecd at the ſame time, 
a crown of gold to the Romans, of the value of * ten 
thouſand pieces of gold and choſe their admiral. Theodo- 
tus to preſent it. fle had orders to ſollicit the alliance 
of the Romans. "The Rhodians had not demanded it till, 
then, though for almoſt an hundred and forty years they, 
had"ſhared in the moſt glorious expeditions of that repub- 
lick ; which was a ferch of their politicks. They were 
not for hampering their oy with the chains of oaths 


* This might amount to about fix of gold de at twelve billing - 


ants. 1 


thouſand pound i, reckoning the piece or there 
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and treaties ; that continuing free, and their own. maſ- 
ters, they might either aid the kings in diſtreſs, or be 
ſupported by them upon occaſion. In the preſent 
conjuncture, they earneſtly. demanded' to be admitted as 
allies, not to ſecure themſelves againſt other powers, for 
they were in no apprehenſions of any beſides the Romans; 
but to remove, by that change, all ſuſpicions that might 
Have been conceived to. the prejudice of their republick. 
alliance was not, however, nted them at this 
time. They did not obtain it till the following year; 
nor then, without long and warm ſollicitations. 'Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, at his return from Aſia, whither he had 
been ſent in quality of commiſſioner, to examine into 
its condition, was of great ſervice to them upon this oc- 
caſion. He declared that the Rhodians had punctually 
obeyed the ſenate's orders, and had e, the par- 
uſans of Perſeus to death. After fo favourable a report, 
the Rhodians were admitted into the alliance of the Ro- 
man people. „„ 2 
I have before obſerved, (p) that the Ætolians had 
refented themſelves before Paulus Emilius in mourning 
abits, at his return from his expedition into Greece, 
and that he had given them audience at Amphipolis. 
The ſubje of their complaints was, that Lyciſchus and 
Tiſippus, whom the credit of the Romans, to whoſe 
intereſts they were devoted, rendered very powerful in 
AÆtolia, had. ſurrounded the ſenate with ſoldiers,” lent 
them by Bibius, who commanded in the province for the 
Romans ; that they had put to death five. hundred and 
fifty of the principal perſons of the nation, whoſe ſole 
crime was ch 
great number of others had bcen ſent into baniſhment, 


and that the eſtates both of the one and the other bad 


deen abandoned to their accuſers. The enquiry was con- 
| fined to Knowing, not on which fide the injuſtice and 
viotence had been committed, but whether the parties 
concerned had been for Perſeus or the Romans. The 
 murtherers were acquitted. The dead were _— 
5 | > 
(p) U L . 28 3% | 


* 


eir having ſeemed to favour Perſeus; that a 
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have been killed, and the exiles to have been baniſhed, 
juſtly. Bibius only was condemned for having lent his 
aid in this bloody execution : but why condemned, if it 
was juſt ; or if not, why were thoſe acquitted, who had 
been the principal authors of it? "ep 
This ſentence gave great terrour to all who had ex- 
reſſed any inclination for Perſeus, and exceedingly in- 
creaſed the pride and inſolence of the Partiſans of Rome. 
The principal perſons of each city were divided into 
three factions. The one were entirely devoted to the 
Romans; others adhered to the party of the IP ; both- 
making their court to their 2 by abject flatteries, 
and thereby rendering themſelves powerful in their cities, 
which they held in an oppreſſive ſubjection. A third 
kind of citizens, in oppoſition to the other two, obſerved 
a kind of medium, neither taking part with the Romans 
nor the kings; but publickly aſſerting the defence of their 
laws and liberty. The latter, at bottom, were much 
eſteemed and beloved in their ſeveral cities; but were in 
no authority. All offices, embaſſies, honours, and re- 
wards, were conferred ſolely upon thoſe who eſpouſed the 
Roman intereſt, after the defeat of Perſeus; and they 
employed their credit in utterly deſtroying all thoſe who 
differed from themfelves tn opinion. | 
In this view they repaired in great numbers, from all 
parts of Greece, to the ten commiſſioners, appointed by 
the ſenate to regulate affairs. They gave them to under- 
ſtand, that beſides thoſe who had declared publickly for 
Perſeus, there were abundance of others ſecretly the ene- 
mies of Rome, who under the colour of aſſerting liberty, 
mfluenced the whole people againſt them, and that thoſe 
cities:-would never continue quiet, and perfectly ſubject to 
the Romans, unleſs, after the contrary party were en- 
tirely reduced, the authority of thoſe, who had only the in- 
tereſt of the Roman commonwealth at heart, was fully eſta, 
bliſhed. The ten commiſſianers perfectly reliſhed thoſe 
reaſons, and made them the rule of their conduct. What 
juſtice could be expected from an aſſembly that was de- 
termined to conſider, and treat all as criminals, who 
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were not of the Roman party; and do reward all who 
ſhould declare themſelves their accuſers and enemies, 
with abundant graces and favours? We fee here to what 


lengths ambition and the Juſt of empire carry mankind, 


They make men blind to all ſenſe of duty and decency, 
and induce them to ſacrifice juſtice, as well as every 


thing elſe, when it oppofes their views. The virtue 


of the Pagans was but a weak, and very fluctuating 
principle. 5 

That appears evidently 10 this occaſion. The Ro- 
man general, to whom a liſt had been given of all thoſe 
who were ſuſpected, ordered them to attend him from 


Atolia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Bœotia, and to follow 


him to Rome, there to make their defence. Commiſ- 
ſioners were fent alſo into Alia, in order to take infor- 
mations againſt ſuch as, in publick or private, had fa- 
voured Perſeus. 2 

(ﬆ) Of all the ſmall ſtates of Greece (Y), none gave 
the Roman republick ſo much umbrage as the Achzan 
league, which till then had Yntinued formidable by the 
number and valour of their troops, by the ability of their 
generals, and, above all, by the union that reigned be- 
tween all the cities of which it was compoſed. The 
Romans, jealous of a power that might prove an obſtacle 
to their ambitious deſigns, efpecially if they ſhould join 
the king of Macedonia, or the king of Syria, ſpared no 
pains to weaken it by introducing divifions, and gaining 
creatures, whom they raifed by their credit to all em- 
ployments, and by whoſe means they decided in all the 
aſſemblies of the league. We have ſeen what paſſed in 
the affair of* the Spartan exiles. But it was in the con- 
juncture we now ſpeak of, the Romans gave the laſt 
{troke to their liberty. | 8 5 

After the defeat of Perſeus, Callicrates, to complete 
with the Romans, to whom be had fold himſelf, the 


rain of the partiſans of liberty, whom he looked upon 


as his enemies, had the boldnefs to accuſe by none - 
| - //- Mole 


) A.M. 3837. Ant. J. C. 167. , (i) Liv. tv. n. Zt. Paufan, in 
AcRaic. p. 410, 417 | 
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that, who was a perſon of great credit, and very much 


be the chief magiſtrate of the league; I proteſt that 15 


tereſts of the Romans, which 
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thoſe to the ten commiſſioners, whom he ſuſpeRed to 
have had any inclination to ſupport Perſeus. - They did 
not think it would ſuffice to write to the Achæans, as 
they had done to other ſites, that they d fend fuch 
of their citizens to Rome, as were accuſed of having 
favoured Perſeus ; but they ſent two deputies to declare 
in perſon that order to the league. Two reaſons in- 
duced them to act in this manner. The firſt was, their 
fear that the Achæans who were very jealous of their li- 
berty, and full of valour, ſhould refuſe obedience to the 
letters that ſhould be written them ; and that Callicrates, 
and the other informers, would run the riſque of their 
lives in the aſſembly : the ſecond, becauſe in the letters, 
which had been found amongſt Perſeus's papers, nothing 
appeared to convict the accuſed Achæans. | 

The two commiſſioners ſent into Achaia, were C. 
Claudius and Cn. Domitius Enobarbus. One of them 
more abandoned to injuſtice than the other, (Pauſanias 
does not fay which) complained in the aſſembly, that 
many of the moſt powerful perſons of the league had aſ- 
fiſted Perſeus againſt the Romans, and demanded, that 
they ſhould be condemned as deſerving death, after which 
he ſhould name them. The whole aſſembly was ſhock- 
ed at this propoſal, and cried out on all fides, that it was 
an lier thing to condemn. perſons before it was 
declared who they were, and preſſed him to make known 
the guilty. : it wy repeated inſtances to explain himſelf, 
he replied, at the ſuggeſtion. of Callicrates, that all who 
had been in office, and commanded the armies, had ren- 
dered themſelves guilty of that crime. Xenon, upon 
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reſpected by the league, ſpoke to this effect: I have 
„ commanded the Beg and have had the honour to 


„ have never in any 2 contrary to the in- 

am ready to prove 
either in the aſſembly of the Achæans, or at Rome -/ 
** before the ſenate.” The Roman took hold of this 
expreſſion as favourable to his deſigns, and decreed; that 
all thoſe who had been charged by Callicrates * > 
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ſent to Rome, in order to juſtify themſelves there. The 
whole aſſembly was in the higheſt affliction upon this 
ſentence. Nothing like it had ever been known, even 
under — or his ſon Alexander. "Thoſe princes, 
though irreſiſtibly powerful, never conceived the thought 
of _—_ fuch as oppoſed them to be brought into Ma- 
cedonia, but referred the trying of them to the council of 
the AmphyCtions,, their natural judges. The Romans 
did not imitate their moderation * * by a conduct, 
which may juſtiy be called tyrannical, cauſed above a 
thouſand of the moſt conſiderable citizens of the Achæan 
league to be ſeiſed and conveyed to Rome. Callicrates 
became more than ever the object of horrour and deteſta- 
tion to all the Achæans. All people avoided meeting him 
and ſhunned his preſence as an infamous traitor ; and no 
one would bathe in the publick baths after him, till all 
the water had been firſt emptied out of them. 
Polybius, the celebrated hiſtorian, was of the number 
of theſe exiles. We have ſeen Lycortas, his father, 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by the fortitude and conſtancy with 
which he ſupported the intereſts of the Achæan league 
during his government of it. He had taken particular 
care of the education of his ſon. In regard to. policy, 
Polybius had Lycortas his father, a great ſtateſman, for 
his maſter ; and for war, Philopœmen, one of the moſt 
able and intrepid generals of antiquity, 1t was under theſe 
tutors he imbibed thoſe learned leſſons of government and 
war, which he practiſed himſelf, and has tranſmitted to 
poſterity in his writings. | 7 
As ſoon as he arrived at Rome, whither his reputation 
had reached before him, his merit made the greateſt men 
of the republick cultivate his friendſhip. He was parti- 
cularly intimate with the two ſons of Paulus /Emilius, 
the eldeſt of whom had been adopted into the family of 
the Fabii, and the youngeſt into that of the Scipios. Ihe 
latter had been adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, ſon of 
Scipio Africanus, who conquered Hannibal. I have en- 
larged ſufficiently, in the concluſion of the hiſtory of the 
Carthaginians, upon the intimate friendſhip of Polybius 
with this ſecond ſon of Paulus Amilius, Who afterwards 
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but, in caſe their other great affairs ſhould not affo 
leifare for ſuch enquiry, they had only to refer it to the 
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conquered Carthage and Numantia. That young Ro- 
man perceived the value of ſuch a friend, and knew how 
to-apply his leſſons and counſels to the beſt advantage. It 
is very probable, that Polybius compoſed the greatelt part 
of his hiſtory, or at leaſt collected his materials for it, at 
Rome. | 
When the Achæans arrived at Rome, the ſenate, with- 
out hearing or examining their cauſe, ſuppoſing, without 
any foundation, and. con 
that they had been tried and ſentenced in the aſſembly of 
the Achzans, baniſhed them into different towns of Italy. 
Polybius was excepted from that number. | 
he Achæans (5) ſurpriſed and afflicted with the fate of 
their countrymen, ſent deputies to Rome, to demand that 
the ſenate would vouchſafe to take cognizance of their 
cauſe. They were anſwered, that it had been done, and 
that they had adjudged it themſelves. Upon that reply, 
the Achzans ſent back the ſame deputies to Rome (with 
Eurzas at their head) to protelt again before the ſenate, 
that thoſe Achæans had never been heard by their coun- 
try, and that their affair had never been brought to a trial. 
Eurzas, in conſequence, entered the ſenate with the other 
deputies who accompanied him, and declared the orders 
he had received, praying, that they would take cognizance 
of the accuſation, and nat ſuffer the accuſed to periſh, 
withaut paſſing ſentence upon the crime they were —_ 


with. hat it were to be withed the ſenate would exa- 


mine the affair themſelves, and make known the guilty; 


Achzans, who would do them juſtice in ſuch a manner, 
as ſhould evidence the greatneſs of their averſion for the 
culpable. Nothing was more equitable than this de- 
mand, and the ſenate was very much at a loſs how to an- 
ſwer it. On the one ſide, they did not think it proper to 
try the cauſe, for the accuſation was groundleſs; on the 


other, to diſmiſs the exiles, without paſſing judgement 


upon them, was to loſe irrecoverably all their friends in 


a Achaia, 


to the moſt known truth, 


them 
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Achaia. The ſenate, to leave the Greeks no hopes of 
retrieving their exiles, and to render them thereby more 
ſubmiſſive to their orders, wrote into Achaia to Callicrates, 
and into the other ſtates to the partiſans of the Romans, 
that it did not appear to them that the return of the ex- 
iles conſiſted with theirs, or the intereſt of their country. 
This anſwer not only threw the exiles, but all the people 
of Greece, into a conſternation. An univerſal mourning 
ſucceeded it. They were convinced, that there was no- 
thing further to hope for the accuſed Achæans, and that 
their baniſhment was perpetual. : 
However (7), they ſent new deputies, with inſtructions 
to demand the return of the exiles; but as ſuppliants, and 
as a favour; leſt in taking upon them their defence, they 
ſhould ſeem ever ſo little to oppoſe the will of the ſenate. 
There did not eſcape any thing in their harangue, that was 
not very well weighed, and ſufficiently reſerved. Not- 
withſtanding which, the ſenate continued inflexible, and 
declared, that they would perſiſt in the regulations already 
made. | 
The Achaans () would not be rejected, and appointed 
ſeveral deputations at different times, but with no better 
ſucceſs; hes were particularly ordered to demand the re- 
turn of Polybius, They were in the right to perſevere 
thus in their applications to the ſenate, in favour of their 
countrymen. Though their repeated inſtances had no 
other effect than to place the injuſtice of the Romans in 
full light, they could not be conſidered as unneceſſary. 
Many of the ſenators were moved with them, and were of 
opinion, that it was proper to ſend home the exiles, 
The Achæans, (x) having received advice of this favgu- 
rable diſpoſition, in order to improve it to their advantage, 
appointed a laſt deputation. - The exiles had been already 
baniſhed ſeventeen years, and a great number of them 
were dead. There were very warm debates upon them 
in the ſenate; ſome being for their return into their coun- 
try, and their being reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their 
{z) Polyb, Legat. exxi u). A. M. 3844. Ant. J. C. 160. Id. Legat. 
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eſtates; and others oppoſing it. Scipio, at the requeſt of 
Polybius, had ſolicited Cato in favour of the exiles. That 
rave ſenator; riſing up to ſpeak in his turn: To fee us 
« (faid he) diſpute an whole day, whether ſome poor old 
men of Greece ſhalt þe"infterred by our grave-di 
« or thoſe of their own eguntryz*would not one believe, 
„ that we had nothing at all to do?“ That pleafantry 
was all that was wanting to make- the ſenate | 
ſo long a conteſt, and to determine it at laſt to ſend back 
the exiles into Peloponneſus. Polybius was for defiring, 
that they might be re-inſtatedin all the honours and digni- 
ties they poſſeſſed before their baniſhment ; but before he 
ſented that requeſt to the fenate, he thonght pr to 
Fund Cato upon it, who told him, ſmiling, « Polybius, 
«« you do not imitate the wiſdom of Ulytks. You are 
* he returning ite Ne cave of the Cyclops for ſome Ta- 
« ſerable tatters you have left there. )“ The exiles ae- 
cordingly returned into their country, but of the thouſand 
that left it, only about three hundred remained. Polybius 
made no uſe of this permĩſſſon, or if he did, he ſoon re- 
joined Scipio, ſeeing three years after he was with him at 


the ſiege of Carthage. 


Ster. II. Mean flatteries of PxusiAs, Ling of Fitbnia, 
Fl the ſenate. MENE 28 fuſpefted 2 2- 
mans, it not ſuffered to enter Rome. ARIARATHES, 
king of” Cappadicia, dies, and is ſucceeded by a fon of the 
Same name. Death of Euments. ATTALUS, his 
brother, fucceeds him, as guardian to his ſon, then ve 
young. M ar between ATTALUS and PRUSIAS. Th 
latter kaving formed the deſign of putting his ſon N1co- 
MEDES-fo death, is killed by him. Embaſſy of three ce- 
 Jebrated Athenian phil»aphers ts Rome. Another from 
* the people of Marſeilles. Digreſſion upon the city of 
77 $a | 


AFTER the defeat of Perſeus, new embaſſies came 

every day to Rome, either to congratulate the Ro- 

mans upon their victory, or to juſtify or excuſe n 
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for the attachment they ſeemed. to have to that prince 
and ſonie came to lay complaints before the ſenate in regard 
to ſome allies. We have ſeen hitherto what relates to the 
Rhodians and Achæans. In this ſeQion I ſhall collect 
what concerns Kumenes, king of Pergamus, Pruſias, king 
of Bithynia, and ſome other particular affairs, | 
Pruſias being come to Rome, (y) to make the ſenate 
and Roman people. his compliments of congratulation 
upon the — — of the war againſt Perſeus, diſho- 
noured the royal dignity by abject flattery.. At his recep- 
tion by the deputies a Otel by the ſenate for that pur- 
ſe, he appeared with his head ſhaved, and with the cap, 
| it, ſhoes and ſtockings of a ſlave made free; and ſalut- 
ing the deputies, Jou /ee, ſaid he, one of your freed men 
ready to fulfil whatſoever you ſhall pleaſe to command, and 4 
conform entirely. to all your cuſtoms. hen he entered the 
ſenate, he ſtood at the door, facing the ſenators- who fat, 
and proſtrating himfelf, kiſſed the threſhold. Afterwards, : 
addreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, I. ſalute you, gods pre- 
ervers, cried he; and went on with a diſcourſe ſuitable to 
that prelude, Polybius ſays, that he ſhould be aſhamed to- 
repeat it. He concluded with demanding,. that rhe Ro- 
man people would renew the alliance with him, and grant 
him certain lands taken from Antiochus, of Which the 
Gauls had polleſſed themſelves without any right or pre- 
tenſion. Het then recommended his ſon Nicomedes to 
them. All he aſked was granted him; only commiſſion- 
ers were appointed to examine into the condition of the 
lands in queſtion... Livy, in his account of this audience, 
omits the abject ſubmiſſions of Pruſias ; of which he pre- 
tends the Roman hiſtorians ſay nothing: he contents him- 
ſelf with mentioning, in the concluſion, part of what Po- 
lybius had ſaid before, and with ſome reaſon. For that 
baſe deportment at leaſt diſhonoured the. ſenate as much, 
who ſutfered, as the prince who acted it. -3* 
Pruſias had ſcarce left Rome (z), when advice came, 
that Eumenes was upon the point of entering it. That 
M. 0 C. 166. Polyb. t. Liv. l. N. 
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news gave the ſenate ſome trouble. Eumenes, in the war 
againlt Perſeus, had behaved in ſuch a manner, that 
they could neither continue him a friend or an enemy. 
There was reaſon for violent ſuſpicions; but no certain 
proofs againſt him. To admit him to an audience, was 
to declare him innocent: to condemn him as guilty, was 
to lay themſelves under the neceſſity of a war with him; 
and to proclaim to all the world, that they had failed in 


par of prudence, by loading a prince with fortunes and 


10nours, whoſe character they were little acquainted with. 


To avoid theſe inconveniencies, the ſenate made a decree... 
by which, under the pretext that the reception of kings. 
was too great a charge to the republick, they forbad all 


kings in general to enter that city, and cauſed that ordi- 
nance to be ſignified to the king of Pergamus, who was at 
no ſofs to comprehend its meaning. He returned there- 
tore into his own dominions. 


This affront encouraged his enemies (a) and cooled the 


affection of his allies. Pruſias ſent an ambaſſador to 
Rome, to complain of the irruptions he made into Bithy- 
nia. He added, that Eumenes held ſecret intelligence 


with Antiochus; that he treated all thoſe injuriouſſy WhO 
ſeemed to favour the Romans, and particularly the Gallo- 
Grecians his neighbours, in contradiction to the ſenate's- 
decrees in their behalf. That people had alſo ſent depu- 
ties to Rome with their complaints; which they after- 
wards repeated ſeveral times, as well as Pruſias. he ſe- 
nate did not yet declare themſelves. They contented. 
themſelves with aiding and ſupporting the Gallo-Grecians 


underhand, to the utmoſt of their power, without doing 
any manifeſt injuſtice to Eumenes. 

The ing. Pergamus, who had been forbidden en- 
trance into Rome, ſent his brothers, Attalus and Athæ- 


neus, thither, to anſwer the accuſations he was carne 


with. The apol 


they made ſeemed finally to refute 


all complaints againſt the king, and the ſenate were ſo well 


ſatisfied with it, that they ſent them back into Aſia, laden 
with honours and preſents, They did not, however, _ 

„ . 3 titel 
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tirely efface the prejudices conceived againſt their brother, 
The ſenate diſpatched Sulpicius Gallus and Manius Ser- 


grus, with orders to inform themſelves 15 whether 


Antiochus and Eumenes were not concerting ſome deſign 
againſt the Romans. | 


Sulpicius (5) acted in this commiſſion with very great 


imprudence. He was a vain man, and aimed at-appear- 
ing important, by declaring againſt Eumenes. When he 
arrived in Aſia, be cauſed all the cities to be informed, that 
ſuch as had any complaints to make in regard to that 
prince, might repair to him at Sardis. And there for ten 
days he hearkened quietly to all the accuſations people 
thought fit to form SSR Eumenes : a libe 
malcontents at work, and opened a door for 
calumnies ! / 
Tiberius Gracchus, whom the ſenate ſent the following 
' year into Aſia upon the ſame account, was received by 
_ Eumenes and Antiochus in. a manner which convinced 
him there was nothing to fear from thofe two kings, and 
induced him to make his report to the ſenate accordingly. 
He gave as favourable an account of the conduct of Aria- 
rathes, king of Cappadocia, who had married the ſiſter of 
Eumenes. That prince died fome time after. His ſon 
Ariarathes, (a) furnamed Philopater ſucceeded him. He 
had him by Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, and intended, when he came to to reſign his 
kingdom to him, to which his ſon would never conſent; 
from whence he was called Philapater, that is, lover of his 
father. An action highly laudable, in an age wherein it 


was no uncommon-thing to acquire kingdoms. by parri- 


cide. 


As foon as the young king aſcended the throne {#), be 


ſent deputies to Rome, to demand that the treaty hus father 
had made with the, Romans ſhould be renewed, Which 
was granted him, with praiſes. 5 

| (3) Polyb. in Excerpt, Valeſ, p. 146. (e) A. M. 3840. Ant. J. C. 
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Some time after, (/) notwitſtanding Eumenes aided 

him with all his forces, he was dethroned by Demetrius, 
king of Syria, and one of his elder brothers ſet in his place 
who was a ſuppoſed ſon, named Holofernes. Ariarathes 
took refuge at Rome (g). The ufurper and Demetrius 
ſent their ambaſſadors alſo thither. The ſenate decreed, 
that the two brothers ſhould reign jointly. It was a policy 
ſufficiently frequent with the Romans to divide kingdoms 
between brothers, in order to weaken them by that par- 
tition, and ſow the ſeeds of an eternal diviſion between 
them. - Attalus, in the firſt year of his reign, re-eſtabliſhed _ 
him in the ſole poſſeſſion of the throne, having conquered 
and expelled his competitor. 
- Eumenes was always ſuſpected by the Romans, and 
almoſt continually at war with Pruſias, or the Gallo-Gre- 
cians. He died at length, after hawpg . chirty- 
eight * years. He left for his ſucceſſor (þ) in the kingdom 
his ſon Attalus, ſurnamed Philometer, then an infant, 
whom he had by Stratonice, ſiſter of Ariarathes, and 
appointed guardian of his ſon, and regent of his kingdom, 
his brother Attalus Philadelphus, who governed the king- 
dom one- and twenty years. 

Polybius beſtows great praiſes on Eumenes. The body 
of that prince, fays he, was weak and delicate, his foul 

reat, and abounding with the moſt noble ſentiments. 
He gave place to none of the Kings bY, his contemporaries 
in many other qualities, and excelled themall in the noble- 
neſs of his inclinations. The kingdom of Pergamus, 
when he received it from his father, conſiſted = of a 
very ſmall 'number of cities, which ſcarce deſerved that 
name. He rendered it ſo powerful, that it might have 


diſputed. pre-eminence with almoſt all the greateſt king- 


doms. - e owed nothing either to-chance or fortune ; ſtill 
uſing the words of Polybius. Every thing was the reſult 
of his prudence, labour and activity. From his oy 
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for true glory, he did more good to Greece, and enriched 
more private perſons, than any prince. To finiſh his 
character, he 1 ſo fully the art of engaging the 
reſpect of his three brothers, and of keeping them within 
bounds by his authority, without letting them perceive it 
that though they were allof age, and capacity to undertake 
for themſelves, and ſhared with him in the functions cf 
the ſovereignty, they never failed in point of ſubmiſſion, 
but continued always in perfe&t union, and with equal 
zeal for his ſervice, aſſiſted him in defending and aggran- 
dizing the kingdom. It would be difficult to find ſuch 
an example of authority over brothers, Joined with un- 

alterable concord and union. „ 

I ought not to omit one thing in this place, which does 
reat honour to the memory of Eumenes; that is, his 
Farkia founded the famous library of Pergamus, or at 
leaſt, conſiderably augmented it: but- I ſhall ſpeak of 

that elſewhere. © — 3 
The diviſion (t) which had almoſt perpetually ſubſiſted 
between Pruſias and Eumenes, continued under Attalus 
who ſucceeded the latter. Pruſias, having been victorious 
in a battle entered Pergamus, and violently enraged and 
afflicted (1) that he had failed of ſeiſing Attalus, Jet fall 
the weight of his revenge upen the ſtatues and temples of 
the gods; burning and deſtroying all before him in his 
| ot Attalus ſent his brother Athenæus to Rome, to 
 implore aid of the ſenate, who ſent ſeveral embaſſies at 
diffrent times to forbid Pruſias to continue the war agaiult 
Attalus; but he eluded thoſe orders, either by delays or 
even treachery, having once attempted, under pretence 
of an interview, to ſeiſe the Roman ambaſſador and At- 
talus. His deſign was diſcovered, and the execution of 
it prevented; but his crime was not the leſs upon that ac- 
count. Rome at other times would have punithed it 
with the deſtruction of his kingdom. At this the was 
cContented with ſending ten commiſſioners, with inftruc- 
tions to put an end 'to this war, and to oblige Fn to 
N . 8 C 
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make Attalus ſatisfaction for the damages he had done him. 
Attalus, however, with the aid of his allies, had aſſem- 
bled numerous armies both by ſea and land. All things 
were prepared for opening the campaign, when news 
came that the commiſſioners were arrived. Attalus 
Joined them. After ſome conferences upon the preſent 
affair, they ſet out for Bithynia, where they declared to 
Pruſias the orders they were charged with from the ſe- 
nate. That prince was willing to accept part df the con- 
Aidenspee him; but refuſed to comply with moſt 
of the reſt. - The commiſſioners, exaſperated at his re- 
jecting them, broke the alliance and amity with him, and 
reſuming immediately their route to Pergamus, leſt 
Pruſias in terrible apprehenſions. They adviſed Attalus 
to keep with his army upon the frontiers of his kingdom, 
without being the firſt to commit hoſtilities; and ſome of 
them returned to Rome, to inform the ſenate of the re- 
bellion of Pruſias. At length he opened his eyes, and 
new commiſſioners from Rome obliged him to lay down 
his arms, and ſign a treaty of peace, which they pre- 
ſented him. This treaty-1mported ; that Pruſias ſhould 
ive immediately twenty decked ſhips to Attalus ; that 
6 ſhould pay him five hundred Talents-(five hundred 
thouſand Crowns) in the ſpace-of twenty years; and that 
the two kings ſhould keep within the bounds of their own 
dominions, ſuch as they ſtood before the war ; that Pru- 
ſias, in reparation. of the damages he had done upon the 
lands of ſome neighbouring cities, which were named, 
ſhould pay chem an hundred talents (an hundred thouſand 
crowns.) When he had accepted and ſigned theſe con- 
ditions,” Attalusdrew off his troops both by ſea and land 
into his on kingdom. In this manner ended the 
oY  occalioned-by the differences between Attalus and 
f as. R L : 18 
Attalus the younger, (n) ſon of Eumenes, when the 
peace was concluded between the two ſtates, made a 
voyage to Rome, in order to make himſelf known to the 
ſenate, to demand the continuation of their amity, and 
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ithout doubt, to thank them alſo for the protection they 
had granted his uncle, Who reigned in bis name. He re- 
_ <£eived from the ſenate all the marks of favour he could 
Have expected, and all the honours- ſuitable to his years; 
after which he ſet out for his dominions. 
Pruſias (n) afterwards ſent alſo his fon Nicomedes to 
Rome, and knowing that he us highly conſidered there, 
he gave him inſtructions to demand that the ſenate would 

remit um the remainder of the {um he Was to pay At- 
talus. He joined Menas with him in this embally, to 
whom he had given orders to diſpatch the young prince, 
in order to advance his children by a ſecond wife. The 
favour demanded by Pruſias was refuſed, Attalus's am- 
baſſadors demonſtrating that the whole ſum was far from 
being equal to the loſſes his maſter had ſuſtained from him. 
Mlenas, inſtead of executing the horrid commiſſion he 
was charged with, diſcovered the Whole to Nicomedes. 
ä is) The young prince having quitted Rome to return into 

Bithynia, thought it incumbent on him to prevent the 
murtherous deſigns of his father. Supported by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Attalus, he revolted againſt him, and drew 


over the greateſt _ of the people into his party for 
ally 


Pruſias was unive bated for his appreſſions and cru- 
elties. That unſortunate prince, abandoned by all his 
ſubjects, took refuge in a temple, where he Was ſlain by 
ſoldiers ſent by Nicomedes, or, according to ſome, by 

Nicomedes himſelf. What horrours on each de! Pro- 
ſias was called the hunter, and had reigned atleaſt ſix- and 
thirty years. It was with him Hannibal had taken re- 


© Theking of Bithynia's perſon had nothing in it to p- 


e people in his favour; nor Was his mind more to 
his advantage. (y] He was in ſize but half a mon, anda 
mere woman as to valour and bravery. He was not only 
timorous but ſoft, and incapable of ſatigue ; in a word, 
equally effeminate in body and mind; defect by no means 


amiable in a king, and moſt of all, amang the Bin- 
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nians. Polite learning, philoſophy, and all other liberal 
knowledge, were entirely foreign to him. In ſhort, he 
had no manner of idea of the great and good, the noble 
and the elegant. Night and day he lived a true Sarda- 
napalus. So that his fubjects upon the firſt dawn of hope, 
joined with the utmoſt ardour in meaſures againſt him, 
and to puniſh him in the ſame manner he had governed 


1 have deferred ſpeaking of two embaſſies, which ar- 
rived at Rome very near the ſame tim. | 
The one came from the Athenians, who having been 
condemned by a ſentence paſſed on them by the Sicyoni- 
ans (), but under the authority of the Roman ſenate, 
in a fine of five hundred talents for having laid waſte the 
lands of the city of Oropus, ſent to demand the remiſſion 
ok that fine. The ambaſſadors were three celebrated 
iloſophers; Carneades, of the ſect of the Academicks ; 
| of the Stoicks ;' and Critolaus, of the Peripa- 
tetick, The taſte for eloquence: and philoſophy had not 
yet made its way ſo faras Rome; it was about the time 
of which we are ſpeaking, that it began to ſpread there, 
and the reputation of theſe three philoſophers did not a 
little contribute to it. The young people of Rome, who 
had any taſte for the ſciences, made it their honour and 
amuſement to viſit them, and were {truck with admiration in 
hearing them, eſpecially Carneades; whoſe lively and 
graceful eloquence, in which ſolidity and ornament ex- 
alted each other, tranſported and enchanted them. It was 
univerſally talked, that a Greek of extraordinary merit was 
arrived, who from his great knowledge was more than 
man, and Who, in calming and ſoftening the moſt violent 
panes b his cloquence, inſpired youth with a kind of 
ve, which” made them . pleaſures and 
employment, to abandon themſelves wholly to philo- 
ſophy. Ne had for his auditors all the moſt conſiderable 
riots of Rome. His diſcourſes, . tranſlated into Latin 
one of the ſenators, were in all hands. All Rome faw, 
„Vor- IX. „ 1 4 ; 7 with 
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with great joy, their: children apply themſelves to the Gre- 
cian learning, and inſeparable from theſe wonderful men. 
Cato only e. ſorry for it; apprehending, that this 
taſte for polite learning would extinguiſh that for military 
knowledge; and that they would prefer the glory of ſpeak- 
ing to that of acting well. The example of the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus, educated at the ſame time under. the 
care of Polybius, in a taſte for the ſciences, demonſtrates 
how ill founded that , prejudice of Cato's' was. However 
it were, he warmly reproached the ſenators for keeping 
the ambaſladors fo long in the city, and having cauſed the 
affair that brought them thither to be - diſpatched; he 
haſtened their departure. By a decree of the ſenate, the 
fine, in which they had been condemned, was moderated, 
and the five hundred talents reduced to one hundred. 
The other embaſly was ſent by the (7) people of Mar- 
ſeilles. They had already been often harraſſed by the 
*Ligurians, but at the time of which we now ſpeak, they 
were reduced to the laſt extremities, and ſent ambaſſadors 
to Rome, to implore aid of the ſenate. They came to 
_ a reſolution to ſend deputies to the Ligurians, to incline 
them to ſentiments of peace and equity by the method of 
amity and negociation. Such conduct made them only 
the more haughty, and they carried their inſolence ſo far 
as to offer indignities to the deputies, and to violate the 
law of nations, in their perſons. The ſenate being in- 
formed of this unhappy affair, made the conſul Quintus 
Opimius march immediately againſt them with an army. 
He laid ſiege to the city (s) where the inſult had been of- 


tered to the Roman ambaſſadors, took it by ſtorm, made 


ſlaves of the inhabitants, and ſent the principal authors of 
' the affront bound and fettered to Rome, to be puniſhed 
there according to their deſerts. The Ligunans were 


beat and cut to pieces in ſeveral battles. The victor 


diſtributed all the conquered lands amongſt the people of 
Marſeilles. He ordered the Ligurians to ſend hoſtages to 
Marſeilles, which were to be exchanged for others from 
time to time; in order to lay a curb upon them, and pre- 
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vent them from moleſting the people of Marſeilles, as they 
had done till then. | | 
Rome had always held the people of Marſeilles in ex- 
treme conſideration, ' founded upon their extraordinary 
merit, and the inviolable fidelity with which they had con- 
{tantly adhered to the party of the Romans, hey were 
by origin (c) of Phocza,acity of Ionia. When Xerxes ſent 
Horns to beſiege it, the inhabitants, rather than ſubmit, / 
to the yoke of the Barbarians, as ſo many others had done, 
embarked with their wives and children, and all their 
effects, and after various adventures, having caſt a maſs of 
red-hot iron into the ſea, they all — themſelves by 
oath never to return to Phocza, till that iron thould ſwim 
upon the water. Afterwards, having landed upon the 
coaſt of Gaul, near the mouth of the Rhone, they ſettled 
there, by the conſent of the RE the country, and built 
a city ſince called Marſeilles. his foundation is ſaid to 
have been made in the reign of Tarquinius Pri ſcus, about 
the ſecond year of the forty- fifth 1 and ſix hun- 
dred years before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. 945 
The king, who had received them into his dominions 
with'great goodneſs, 3 dead, his ſon ( did nat ſhow 
them ſo much favour. The growing power of their city 
gave him umbrage. He was made to underſtand, that 
thoſe ſtrangers, whom he had received into his country, as 
gueſts and fuppliants, might one day make themſelves 
maſters of it by right of conqueſt. The fable of the bitch 
was made uſe of upon this occaſion, that aſked her com- 
pate to lend her her houſe only for eight days, till ſhe 
brought forth her whelps ; then by great intreaties 
obtamed'a ſecond term to bring them up; and at laſt 
when they were grown large and ſtrong, made herſelf ab- 
ſolute miſtreſs and proprietor of the place, from hence 
ſhecould never afterwards be expelled. The Marſeillians 
had, in conſequence, at firſt a rude war upon their hands; 
but having been victorious, they continued in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of the lands that had been granted them, within 
the bounds of which they. were not long confined. 
12 4 G 2 In 
; 1 Herod, I. i. c. 164. Juſtin» I. xliii. c. 3. Is) Juſtin« I. zliii, 
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In proceſs of time they ſettled ſeveral (x) colonies, and 
built ſeveral cities; Agde, Nice, Antiba, Olbia ; which 
much extended their territory, and augmented their power. 
They had ports, arſenals, and fleets, which rendered them 
formidable to their enemies. | 

So many, new ſettlements (y) contributed to the ſpread- 
ing of the Greeks in Gaul, and occaſioned a wonderful 
change in them. The Gauls, quitting their ancient 
rulticity by degrees, began to be civilized, and to aſſume 
more gentle manners. Inſtead of breathing nothing but 
war, they accuſtomed themſelves to the obſervance of the 
laws of a wiſe government. They learned to improve 


their lands, to cultivate vines, and to plant olives “. 


Hence ſo ſurpriſing an alteration enſued, as well in the 
provinces as the people who inhabited them, that it might 
have been ſaid, Greece was notcome to Gaul, but Gaul had 


been fu into Greece. 


- The (z) inhabitants of the new city made very wiſe 
laws for its polity and government, which was ariſtocratical 
that is to ſay, in the hands of the elders. The council of 
the city was compoſed of ſix hundred ſenators, who con- 


tinued in that function during life. Of that number 


fifteen were elected to take care of the current affairs, 


and three to preſide in the aſſemblies, in quality of principal 


n | | 0 

The right of hoſpitality (a) was in ſingular eſtimation 
amongſt the Marſeillians, and practiſed by them with the 
moſt exalted humanity. To maintain the ſecurity of the 
aſylum they gave to ſtrangers, no perſon was ſu to 
enter the city with arms. Certain perſons were placed at 
the gates, whole buſineſs it was to take care of the arms 
of all who came in, and to return them when they went 


out. 5 | 
fx) Strab. p. 180. (5) Juſtin. I. Mil. e. 4. () Strab. J. 1. P. 176. 
10 Val. Mal. I. e. 6. 42 4 . ( ) 3 Ls f 
* Adeo magnus & hominibus & ' Gallia in Gneciam ttanſlata videretur. 
rebus impoſitus eſt nitor, ut non Fuftin, : 
Craciz ia Calliam emigraſſe fed | 
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All entrance was- barted to ſuch as might have been for 
introducing ſloth and a voluptuous life; and particular 
care was taken to baniſh all double-dealing, falſehood, and 
fraud. i | | 
They piqued themſelves, (5) eſpecially upon ſobricty, 

ty — frugality. The — b portion 
amongſt them did not exceed an hundred pieces of gold, 
that is to ſay, very near an hundred piſtoles. They were 
not allowed to lay out more than five in drefs, and as many 
in jewels. Valerius Maximus (c), who lived in the 
reign of Tiberius, admires the regulations of goverument 
obfareed at Marſeilles in his time. That city (ſays he) 
«« ſtedfaſtly retaining the * ancient ſeverity of manners, 
« excluded from their theatre thoſe comedians whole 
pieces generally turn upon the ſubjec of unlawtul 
« love.” The reaſon given for this maxim is ſtill finer 
and more remarkable than the maxim itſelf. *4* Leſt (adds 
the author) a familiarity with ſuch ſort of ſhows ſhould 
« make the people more apt to imitate them.“ 

They would not admit in funeral ceremonies thoſe-in- 


rally attended, and ordered them to ceaſe the ſame day by 
a domeſtick ſacrifice, and an entertainment for the friends 
and relations of the deceaſed T1. For is it conſiſtent 
* to abandon ourſelves to immoderate affliction or to be 
« offended at the Divinity, for not having thought fit to 

« ſhare his immortality with us?” | 
Tacitus has a paſſage upon the city of Marſeilles highly 
in its praiſe ; it is in his life of Julius Agricola his father- 
in-law. After having ſpoken of the excellent education he 
had received from the care and tender affection of 4 Julia 
| G 3 | Procilla, 

(53) Strab. I. iv. p 181. (c) Lib. ii. c. 6. 

* Eadem civitas ſeveritatis cuſtos numini invidiam fieri, quod im- 


acerrima eſt : nullum aditum in mortalitatem ſuam nobiſcum partiri 
ſcenam mimis dando, quorum ar- nolueret? 
gumenta majore ex parte ſtuprorum . Mater Julia Procilla fuit, rare 
continent actus, ne talia ſpectandi caſtitatis. In hujus ſinn indul- 
conſuetudo etiam imitandi licentiam gentiaque educatus, per omnem 
ſumat. TL | N artium cultum, _ 
+ Rtenim quid attinet, aut hu- ritiam adoleſcentiamque tranſcgit, 
mano dolori indulgeri, aut divino Tarit. in Agricol. c. iv. 
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Procilla, his mother, a lady of extraordinary virtue, who 
made him paſs the moſt early years of his youth in the ſtudy 
of thoſe arts and ſciences that ſuited his birth and age; he 
adds, * What had preſerved him from the dangers and 
«« diſorders,- to which youth is 2 expoled, was, 


«4 beſides his own genius and diſpoſition, the good for- 


tune, of having from his infancy the cityof Marſeilles 
« for his ſchool, in the manners of whoſe inhabitants the 
«« politeneſs of the Greeks, and the ſumplicity and reſerve 
of the provinces were happily united. Arcetat eum ab 
illecebris peccuntium, preter ipſius bonam integramque natu- 
ram, guod flatim parvulus ſedem ac magi/lram fludiorum 
Maſfiliam habuerit, locum Graca comitate & provincial 
parſumonia miſtum ac bene compoſitum. | 
From what I have ſaid may be ſeen, that Marſeilles 
was become a celebrated ſchool for politeneſs, wiſdom, 
and virtue, and, at the ſame time, for all arts and ſciences; 
Eloquence, philoſophy, phyſick, mathematicks, law, 
fabulous theology, and all kinds of literature, were 
publickly profeſſed there. This city produced (4) the 
molt ancient of the learned men of the Welt, I mean 


Pytheas, an excellent eos her and aſtronomer, who 
lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, or indeed of 


Alexander the Great. 3 | 

They perſevered conſtantly in cultivating the arts and 
fciences with equal ardour and ſucceſs. Strabo relates, 
that in his 1 lived in the reign of Auguſtus) the 
young nobility of Rorne went to Markcilles for education; 
and he prefers that place to the city of Athens itſelf; 
which is ſaying a great deal. We have already ſeen, that 


it retained that privilege in the time of Tacitus the hiſto- 


ian. 3 
x The Marſeillians diſtinguiſhed themſelves no leſs by 
the wiſdom of their government, than by their capacity 
and taſte fer learning. Cicero, in one of his orations; 
exceedingly magnihes their manner of governing their e- 


(4) Voll. in Hittor: Gree, . 
: | publick. 
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publick. % I am aſſured (ſays he) that not only in 
«« Greece, but all other nations, there is nothing compa- 
« able to the wiſe polity eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles. That 
« city, ſo remote from the country, manners, and lan- 
« puage of all other Greeks, ſituate in Gaul, in the midſt 
« of. barbarous nations which ſurround it on all ſides, is 
« ſo prudently directed by the counſels of its elders, that 
« jt is more eaſy to praiſe, than imitate, the wiſdom of its 
« government. | 
"hey laid it down as a fundamental (e) rule of their 

politicks, from which they never departed, to adhere in- 
violably to the Romans, to whoſe manners their own were 
more conformable, than to thoſe of the Barbarians around 
them. Beſides which, their neighbourhood to the Ligu- 
rians, of whom they were equally enemies, could not but 
contribute to unite them by their common intereſts ; that 
union enabling each party to make powerful diverſions on 
both ſides of the Alps. They accordingly rendered the 
Romans great ſervices at all times, and aſt received con- 
ſiderable aids from them upon many occaſions. *. 

Juſtin (/) relates a fact, which would be very much to 


the honour of the Marſeillians, if it were well confirmed. 


Having received advice, that the Gauls had taken and 
burnt Rome, they deplored that diſaſter of their allies, as 
much as if it had happened to their own city. Nor did 
they confine themſelves to fruitleſs tears. Out of the gold 


and ſilver, either of the publick or private perſons, the 


raiſed the ſum in vhich the Gauls had taxed the conquered, 
as the price of peace, and ſent it to Rome. The (g) Ro- 
mans, infinitely affected with ſo noble an act of genero- 
lity, granted Marſeilles the privilege of immunity, and the 

f 247 28 64 | right 


(e) Strab. J. iv. p. 180. (/) Juſtin. I. xliii. e. 5. (g) Liv. I. xxi. n. 20. 
25. 26. Lib. Xxvi. n. 19. Lib. xxvii. n. 36. | 
Cujus ego civitatis diſciplinam cum in ultimis terris cinta Gallorum 
que gravitatem, non ſolum Græ- gentibus, barbariæ fluctibus alluatur, 
ciæ, ſed haud ſcio an cunctis genti - ſic optimatum confilio gubernatur, ut 
bus anteponendam jure dicam: que omnes ejus inſtituta laudare facilius 
tam procul a Gracorum omnium re poſſint, quam æmulari. Orat. So 
g102ibus, diſciplinis, linguaque diviſa, Flacca, n. Kili. - 
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right of ſitting amongſt the ſenators at the publick ſhows. 
It is certain, that during the war with Hannibal, Marſeilles 
aided the Romans with all manner of good offices ; the 
M1 ſueceſſes which they experienced in the firſt years of 


-the war, and which had deprived them of almoſt all their 


_ not being capable of ſhaking their fidelity in the 
In the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, that city 
obſerved a conduct which well denotes the wiſdom of its 
government. Cæſar, (+) againſt whom they had ſhut their 
gates, cauſed the fifteen ſenators, who were in ſupreme 
authority, to come to his camp, and repreſented to them, 
that he was ſorry the war ſhould begin by attacking their 
city ; that they ought rather to ſubmit to the authority of 
all Italy, than to abandon themſelves blindly to the deſires 
of one man; and he added all the motives moſt capable 
of perſuading them. After having made their report to 
the ſenate they returned into the camp, and gave Cæſar 
this anſwer: * that they knew the Roman people were 
divided into two parties: that it did not belong to them to 
determine which had the right on their {ide : that the two 
heads of thoſe parties were equally the protectors of their 
city; and at the ſame time its friends and benefactors. 
That for this reaſon, obliged to expreſs their gratitude 
alike for both, it was incumbent upon them neither to 
aſliſt, nor receive the one into their city or ports to the 
prejudice of tire other, They (i) ſuffered a long ee 
in which they ſhowed all poſſible valour; but atten: th, 
the extreme neceſſity, to which they were reduced by the 
want of every thing, obliged them to ſurrender,” How- 
ever enraged Cæſar was at ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance, he 
could not refuſe to the ancient reputation of the 1 6 the 
: CIR 7 avour 

(5) Car, in Bel. Civ. I. 1. 0) Cat. in Bel. CM. EN. 

* Intelligere ſe diviſum eſſe po- patronos civitatis.—Paribus eorum 


pulum in partes duas: neque ſui ju- beneficiis parem fe quoque volun- 
ici}, neque ſuaram virium diſcer- tatem tribuere debere, & nevirum 


nere utra pars zuſtiorem habeat cau- eorum contra alterum juvare, aut 


fam : principes vero carum eſſe par- urbe aut portubus recipere. 
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favour of ſaving it from being plundered, and of preſerving 


its citizens. 

I ſhould have believed myſelf wanting in ſome meaſure 
to the glory of the French nation, and to that of & city 
which holds one of the higheſt ranks in the kingdom, if L 
had not colleQed in this . art of thoſe favourable re · 
ports antiquity makes of it. I hope the reader will ꝓar- 
don this 8 which beſides comes into my plan, 
and is part of the Grecian hiſtory. 7: 

The affairs of Greece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and ſome 
other countries, which I thought it neceſſary to treat in a 
ſeries, and without interruption, have made me ſuſpend 
thoſe of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt; to which it is now 
time to return. I ſhall begin with Macedonia. | 


— 
, > ” So” 


- 1 pn, 3 


Sect. III. AxpRiscus, who gave himſelf out for the 
fan of PERSEUS, makes himſelf maſter of Macedonia, 
and cauſes himſelf to be proclaimed king. The pretor 
Ju vENTius attacks him, and is killed in the battle 
with part of his army. METELLUS, who ſucceeds him, 
retrieves that loſs. The uſurper is overthrown, taken,. 
and ſent to Rome, A ſecond and third uſurper. are alſo 
defeated. nie: 


K IFTEEN or ſixteen years (9) after the defeat and: 
death of Perſeus, Andriſcus of Adramytta, a city of 
Troas, in Afia Minor, a perſon of the mganeſt birth, giv- 
ing himſelf out for the ſon of Perſeus, took upon him the 
name of Philip, and entered Macedonia, in hopes of mak- 
ing che inhabitants of the country acknowledge him for 
their king. He had invented a ſtory in regard to his birth, 
which he reported wherever he paſſed, pretending that he 
was the fon of Perſeus by a concubine, and that the prince 
his father had cauſed him to be ſecretly brought up at 
Adramytta, that in caſe of ill fortune in the war againſt 
the Romans, ſome ſhoot of the royal line might remain. 
That after the death of Perſeus, he had been nurtured and 
TOY X 1 * brought 
A. M. 3882. Ant. I. C. 152. Epi iv. L. alviti.d.. ö 
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brought up at Adramytta, till he was twelve years of age, 
and 3 the perſon * for his father, — — 
ſelf at the point of death, had revealed the ſecret to his 
wife, and entruſted her with a writing, ſigned by Perſeus 
with his own hand, which atteſted all that has been ſaid; 
which writing ſhe was to deliver to him (Philip) as ſoon 
as he ſhould attain to years of difcretion. - He added, that 
her huſband having conjured her abſolutely to conceal the 
affair till then, ſhe had been moſt faithful in keeping the 
ſecret, and had delivered that important writing to him 
at the appointed time; preſſing him to quit the country, 
before this report ſhould reach the cars of Eumenes, the 
declared enemy of Perſeus, left he ſhould cauſe him to be 
put to death. He was in hopes that he ſhould be believed 
upon his own word, and make Macedonia riſe in his fa- 
vour. When he ſaw that all continued quiet, he retired 
into Syria, to the court of Demetrius Soter, whoſe ſiſter 
Perſeus had efpoufed. That prince, who immediately 
1 the fraud, cauſed him to be ſeiſed and ſent to 

ome. 


As he did not produce any proof of his pretended nobi- 


lity, and had nothing in his mien or manners that expreſſed 


the prince, no great notice was taken of him at Rome, 
and he was treated with great contempt, without much 
trouble to keep a ſtrict guard upon him, or to confine 
him cloſe. He took the advantage of the negligence of 


bis guards, and made his cape from Rome. Having 


found means to raiſe a canliderable army amongſt the 
IThracians, who entered into his views, for the ſake of de- 
livering themſelves by his means from the Roman yoke, 
ze made hiraſelf maſter of Macedonia, either by conſent or 
force, and aſſumed the marks of the royal dignity. Not 


content with this#hr{t conqueſt, whieh had coſt him little, 


he attacked Theſſaly, and {ſubjected a: part of it to his obe- 


_ hence. 


The affair then began to ſeem more important to the 
Romans. They elected Scipio Naſica to go thither, and 
appeaſe this tumult in its birth, deeming him well quali- 


led for that commiſſion. He had, indeed, the art of ma- 
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naging men's minds, and of bringing them into his mea- 
ſures by perſuaſion; and if he ſhould find it neceſſary to 
decide this affair by arms, he was very capable of forming 
a project with wiſdom, and executing it with valour- 
As ſoon as he arrived in Greece, and had been fully in- 
formed of the ſtate of affairs in Macedonia and Theſſaly, 
he gave the ſenate advice of them ; and, without loſs of 
time, viſited the cities of the allies, in order to the imme- 
diate raiſing of troops for the defence of Theſſaly. "The 


Achzans, who continued-at that time the moſt powerful 


people of Greece, ſupplied him with the greateſt number, 
torgetting| paſt ſubjects of diſcontent. He preſently. took 
from the falſe Philip all the places he had poliſefled himſelt 
of in Theſſaly, and drove him back into Macedonia. 

/) However, it was well known at Rome from Scipio's 
letters, that Macedonia had occaſion for a {pecdy ſupport. 
The prætor, P. Juventius Thalna, had orders to repair 
thither as ſoon as poſſible with an army, which he did 
without loſs of time. But looking upon Andriſcus as 
only a pageant king, he did not think it incumbent upon 
him to take any. great precautions againſt him, and engaged 
precipitately in a battle, wherein he loſt his life, with part 
of his army; the reſt ſaving N by favour of 
the night. The victor, elate with this ſucceſs, and be- 
heving his authority ſufficiently eſtabliſned, abandoned 
himſelf to his vicious inclinations, without any moderation 
or reſerve; as if the being truly a king comſiſted in know - 
ing na law nor rule of conduct, but his paſſions. He 


was covetous, proud, inſolent, and cruel. Nothing was 


ſeen eyery where but violence, confiſcations of eſtates, and 
murders. Taking the advantage of the terror occaſioned 
by the defeat of the Roman army, he ſoon, recovered all 
he had loſt in Theſſaly. An embaſſy ſent to bin from 
the- Curthaginians, who were at that time actually at war 
wir the Romans, very much augmented his courage. 
Cecilius Metellus, lately elected prætor, had ſuc- 
ceeded Juventius. Andriſcus had reſolved to advance to 
meet him, but did not think it proper to remove far from 
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the ſea, and halted at Pydna, where he fortified his camp, 
The Roman prætor ſoon followed him. The two armics 
were in view of each other, and ſkirmiſhed every day. 
Andriſcus gained an advantage ſufficiently conſiderable in 
a ſmall combat of the cavalry. Succeſs generally blinds 
and prayes fatal to people of little experience. Andriſcus, 
believing himſelf ſuperior to the Romans, ſent off a great 
detachment to defend his conqueſts in "Theſſaly. This 
was a groſs error; and Metellus, whoſe vigilance nothing 
eſcaped, did not fail to take the advantage of it. The 
army that remained in Macedonia was beat, and Andriſ- 
cus obliged to fly. He retired amongſt the "Thracians, 
from whom he returned ſoon after with another army. 
He was ſo raſh as to hazard another battle, which was 
ſtill leſs ſucceſsful than the former. He had above five- 
and-twenty thouſand men killed in theſe two battles; and 
nothing was wanting to the Roman glory, but to ſeiſe 
Andriſcus, who had taken refuge with a petty king of 
Thrace, to whoſe fidelity he had abandoned himſelf. But 
the Thracians did not much upon breach, of faith, 
and made that the means to their intereſt. That prince 
delivered up his gueſt and ſuppliant into the hands of Me- 
tellus, to avoid "png upon himſelf the wrath and arms 
of the Romans: Andriſcus was ſent to Rome. 

Another adventurer, who alſo called himſelf the ſon of 
Perſeus, and took upon him the name of Alexander, had 
the ſame fate the firſt, except being ſeiſed by Metel- 
lus : he retired into Dardama, where he effeQually con- 
cealed himſelf. . 7 ls 

It was at this time Macedonia was entirely ſubjected 
to the Romans, and reduced into a province. 

A third uſurper, ſome years aſter, appeared again, and 
ſet hiraſelf up as the ſon of Perſeus, under the name of 
Philip. His pretended royalty was but of ſhort duration. 
He was overcome, and killed in Macedonia by Tremel- 
us, afterward ſurnamed Screfa, from having ſaid'that he 
would diſperſe the enemy, u Screfa Porces. £6 ohh 
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ws 6 MOLE: 5.775 [1 | - & 8 * 
Srcr. IV. Troubles in Achaia; which declares war 
àgainſi the Lacedemonians., METELLUSs ſends depulies 
to Corinth to appeaſe thoſe troubles ; they are ill uſed and 
inſulted. METELLU$Sy after having exhorted them in- 
 effetually to peace, giues them baitle, and defeats them.“ 
{he conſul MUMM1vus ſucceeds him, and after having 
; gained a battle, takes Curinih, ſets it on fire, and entirely 
demoliſbes it. Greece is reduced into a Roman province. 
Varinus actions and death of POLYBLIUS. Triumphs of 
METELLUS ond MUMM1US. 9 


ETELLUS (n) after having pacified Macedo- 
nia, continued there ſome time. Great, commo- 
tions had. ariſen amongſt, the Achæans of the league, occa- 
ſioned by the temerity and avarice of thoſe; who held the 
firſt offices. The reſolutions of their aſſemblies were no 
longer guided by reaſon, prudence, and equity, but by the 
intereſt and paſſions. of the magiſtrates, and the blind ca- 
price of an untractable multitude. The Achæan e 
and Sparta had ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, upon an affair 
about Which they were divided. Damocritus, notwith- 
ſtanding, who was the ſupreme magiſtrate of the Achæans, 
had cauſed war to be declared againſt Sparta. Metellus 
had ſent to deſire that hoſtilities might ceaſe till the arrival 
of the commiſſioners from Rome, who. were appointed 
for terminating. their differences. But ggither he, nor 
Diæus, who-ſucceeded him, paid any regard, to that re- 
queſt, Both of them entered Laconia with their: tr 
and laid waſte the country. pid 
The commiſſioners being arrived, the aſſembly was 
ſummoned to Corinth; (Aurelius Oreſtes was at the head 
of the commiſſion.) The ſenate had given them orders 
to weaken the body of the. league ; and for that end, to. ſe- 
3/6 as many, cities as they could from it. Oreſtes noti- 
to the allembly the decree of the ſenate; whereby 
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Sparta, Corinth, Argos, Heraclea near mount Oeta, and 
homenos of Arcadia, were ſecluded from the league, 
under pretence, that thoſe cities did not originally com- 
pole a part of the body of the Achzans, When the de- 
puties 1 the aſſembly, and reported this decree to 
the multitude, they grew furious, and fell upon all the 
Lacedæmonians they found in Corinth; tore thoſe out of 
the houſe of the commiſſioners who had taken refuga 
there; and would have treated themſelves no better, had 
ay har eſcaped their violence by flight. r. 
reſtes and his colleagues, on their return to Rome, 
gave an account of what had paſſed. The ſenate was 
highly incenſed at it, and immediately deputed Julius, 
with ſome other commiſſioners, into Achaia; but in- 
ſtructed them to complain with moderation, and only to 
exhort the Achæans not to give ear to bad counſels, leſt 
oy their imprudence they ſhould incur difgrace with the 
omans, a misfortune it was in their power to avoid, by 
puniſhing thoſe who had expoſed them to it. Carthage 
was not yet taken, ſo that it was necellary to act with 
caution in regard to allies ſo powerful as the Achæans. 
The commiſſioners met on their way a deputy ſent by 
the ſeditious to Rome: they carried him back with them 
to Egium, where the diet of the nation had been ſum- 
moned to aſſemble. They ſpoke in it with great mode- 
ration and kindneſs. They did not let ſlip a fingle word 
in their diſcouWW concerning the ill treatment of the com- 
miſſioners, or excuſed it better than the Achæans them - 
ſelves would have done; and were as reſerved in regard 
to the cities they had been for ſeparating from the league. 
They confined themſelves to exhortinig them not to ag- 
gravate their firſt fault, nor to irritate” the Romans an 
further; and to leave Lacedæmonia in peace. Su 
moderate remonſtrances were 8 to all 
the perſons of ſenſe in the aſſembly. t Diæus, Cri- 
tolaus, and their faction, all © choſen. out of the vileſt, 
moſt impious, and moſt pernicious perſons in each city, 
blew up the flame of diſcord; ifnſiguating that the lenity 
af the Romans proceeded only from the bag enen of 
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their affairs in Africa, where they had been worſted in 
ſeveral engagements, and from the fear they were in, 
leſt the Achæan league ſhould declare againſt them. 

The commiſſioners, however, were treated with ſuf- 
ficient deference. They were told that Thearidas ſhould 
be ſent to Rome; that they had only to repair to Tegæa “, 
to treat there with the Lacedæmonians, and to incline 
them to peace. They went thither accordingly, and 
perſuaded the Lacedæmonians to an accomodation with 
the Achæans, and to ſuſpend all hoſtilities, till new 
commiſſioners ſhould arrive from Rome to pacify all 
differences. But Critolaus's cabal took their meaſures 
in ſuch a manner, that nobody, except that magiſtrate, 
went to the congreſs, and he did not arrive there, till he 
was almoſt no longer expected. Conferences were held 
with the Lacedæmonians; but Critolaus would not come 
into any meaſures. He ſaid that he was not empowered 
to decide any thing without the conſent of the nation, 
and that he would report the affair in the general diet, 
which could not be ſummoned in lefs than ſix months. 
That bad ſtratagem, or rather breach of faith, exceed- 
ingly offended Julius. After having diſmiſſed the Lace- 
dæemonians, he ſet out for Rome, Where he deſeribed 
Critolaus as a violent and extravagant man. | 
Ihe commiſſioners were no ſooner out of Pel ne- 
fus, than Critolaus ran from city tocity during the whole 
winter, and ſummoned aſſemblies, un ler of com- 
municating what had been ſaid to the Lacedæmonians in 
the conferences held at Tegæa, but, in fact, to vent 
invectives againſt the Romans, and to put an odious con- 

ſtruction upon all they had done, in order to inſpire the 


fame ſpitit of animoſity and averſion, which he himſelf 


had againſt them; and he only ſucceeded too well. He, 

belides, /prohibited all judges from proſecuting and im- 

priſoning any Achæan for debt, till the concluſion of the 

affair between the diet and Eacedzmon. that means, 

Whatever he faid had all the effect he deſired, and diſpofed 

the multitude to receive ſuch orders as he thought fit to 
* Acity on the banks of the ZEuretas. | 
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ive them. — of forming right judgements of 
the future, they ſuffered — to be — with the 
bait of the firſt advantage he propoſed to them. 
Metellus, having received advice in Macedonia of the 
troubles in Peloponneſus, deputed thither four Romans 
of diſtinction, who arrived at Corinth at the time the 
council. was aſſembled there. They ſpoke in it with 
abundance of moderation; exhorting the Achæans not to 
draw upon themſelves, by imprudent raſhneſs and levity, 
the reſentment of the Romans. They were treated with 
contempt, and ignominiouſly turned out of the aſſembly. 
An innumerable crowd of workmen and artifisers roſe 
about them, -and inſulted them. All the cities of 
Achaia were at that time in a kind of delirium ; but 
Corinth was far more frantick than the reſt, and aban- 
doned to a kind of madneſs. They had been perſuaded 
that Rome intended to enſlave them all, and abſolutely 
to deſtroy the Achæan league. be 

Critolaus ſeeing with Pleaſure that every thing ſuc- 

ceeded to his wiſhes, harangued the multitude, enflamed 
them againſt the magiſtrates, who did not enter into his 
views; flew out againſt the ambaſſadors themſelves, ani- 
mated them — the Romans; and gave them to un- 
derſtand, that it was not without previous good meaſures 
he had undertaken to make head — the Romans; that 
he had kings in his party and that the republicks were 
alſo ready to jb it. By theſe ſeditious diſcourſes he pre- 
vailed to have war declared againſt the Lacedzmonians, 
and, in conſequence, indirectly againſt the Romans. 
The ambaſſadors then ſeparated. One of them: repaired 
to Lacedzmon, to obſerve the motions; of the enemy; 
another ſet out for Naupactus; and two Waited te arrival 
of Metellus at Athens. . 
Pytheas, equally raſh and violent with Critolaus, entered 
into his meaſures, and engaged the Bœotians to join their 
arms with thoſe of the Achaans: they were diſcontented 
with a ſentence Rome had. given againſt. them. The cii) 
of Chalcis ſuffered itſelf allo to be drawn in o their yy 
4 A ne 


The magiſtrate of the Bœotians, whoſe name was 
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The Achæans, with ſuch feeble aids, believed themſelves 

in a condition to ſupport all e of the Roman - 

power; ſo much were 1 blinded by their rage and fury. 
( The Romans had choſen Mummius for one of the 


conſuls, and charged him with the Achæan war. Me- 


tellus, to deprive him of the glory of terminating this 
war, ſent new ambaſſadors to the Achæans, with pro- 
miſes that the Roman people ſhould forget all that had 
pailed, and pardon their faults, if they would return to 
their duty, and conſent that certain. cities, which had 
deen propoſed before, ſhould be diſmembered from the 
league. This propoſal was rejected with diſdain. Upon 
which Metellus advanced with his troops againſt the 
rebels. He came up with them near the city of Scar- 
phæa in Locris, and obtained a conſiderable victory over 
them, in which he took more than a thouſand priſoners, 
Critolaus diſappeared in the battle, without its being 
known what became of him. It was ſuppoſed, that in 
the flight he had fallen into the marſhes, and beendrowned. 
Diæus took upon him the command in his ſtead, gave 
liberty to the ſlaves, and armed all the Achæans and Ar- 
cadians capable of bearing arms. That body of troops 
amounted to fourteen thouſand foot and ſix hundred horſe. 
He gave orders beſides for the raiſing of troops in every 
city. The exhauſted cities were in the utmoſt deſolauon. 
Many private perſons, reduced to deſpair, laid violent 
hainis upon themſelves: others abandoned an unhappy 
country, Where they foreſaw their deſtruction was inevi- 
table. Notwithſtanding the extremity of theſe misfor- 
tunes, they had no thoughts of taking the only meaſures 
that could prevent them. They deteſted the raſhneſs of 
their chiefs, and nevertheleſs came into their meaſures. 
Metellus, after the battle before mentioned, fell in with 
a thouſand Arcadians in Boeotia, near Cheronæa, who 
were endeavouring to return into their own country; theſe 
were all put to the ſword. From thence he marched. with 
his victorious army to Thebes, which he found almolt 
entirely deſerted. Moved with the deplorable b 
1 (=) A- M. 3858. Ant. J. 146. 
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of that city, he ordered that the temples and houſes 
ſhould be ſpared; and that none of the inhabitants, either 
in the city or country, ſhould be made priſoners or put 
to death. He excepted from that number Pytheas, the 
author of all their miſeries, who was brought to him, 
and put to death. From "Thebes, after having taken 
Megara, the garriſon of which had retired upon his ap- 
— he made his troops march to Corinth, where 
Diæus had ſhut himſelf up. He ſent thither three of the 
principal perſons of the e, who had taken refuge 
with him, to exhort the Achæans to return to their duty, 
and accept the conditions of peace offered them. Metel- 
lus ardently deſired to terminate the affair before the arrival 
of Mummius. The inhabitants, on their fide, were 
equally deſirous of ſeeing a period of their misfortunes; 
but that was not in their power, the faction of Diæus diſ- 
poling of every thing. The deputies were thrown into 
priſon, and would have been put to death, if Diæus had 
not ſeen the multitude extremely enraged at the" puniſh- 
ment he had inflicted upon Solicrates, who talked of ſur- 
rendering to the Romans. The priſoners were therefore 

diſmiſled. | 47,8, . 
Things were in this condition when Mummius arrived. 
He had haſtened his march, from the fear of finding 
every thing pacifed at his arrival; and left another ſhould 
have the glory of concluding this war. Metellns reſigned 
the command to him, and returned into Macedonis. 
When Mummius had aſſembled all his troops, he ad- 
vanced to the city, and encamped before it. A body of 
his advanced guard being negligent of duty upon their 
{t, the beſieged made a fally, attacked them vigorouſly, 
illed many, and purfued the reſt almoſt to the entrance 
of their camp. This ſmall advantage very much encou- 
raged the Achæans, and thereby proved fatal o them. 
Diæus offered the conſul battle. -Fhe latter, to augment 
his raſhneſs, kept his troops within the camp, as if fear 
prevented him from accepting it. The joy and preſump- 
. tion of the Achæans roſe to an mexpreſſible height. They 
advanced furiouſly with all their troops, having 4 
et a et MA elk 
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their wives and children upon the neighbouring emi- 

nences, to be ſpectators of the battle, and cauſed a great 

mumber of carriages to follow them, to be laden with the 

booty they, ſhould take from the enemy; ſo fully did they 

aſſure themſelves of the victory. ! 
Never was there a more raſh or ill- founded confidence. 

The faction had removed from the ſervice and counſels all 

ſuch as were capable of commanding the troops, or con- 

ducting affairs, and had ſubſtituted others in their room, 

without either talents or ability; in order to their being 
more abſolute maſters of the government, and ruling 
without oppoſition. The chiefs, without military know- 
ledge, valour, or experience, had no other merit than a 
blind and frantick rage. They had already committed an 
exceſs of folly in hazarding a battle, which was to decide 
their fate, without neceſlity, inſtead of thinking of a lon 
and brave defence in ſo ſtrong a place as Corinth, and o 
obtaining good conditions by a vigorous reſiſtance. The 
battle was fought near * Leucopetra, and the defile of the 
iſthmus, The conſul had poſted part of his horſe in an 
ambuſcade, which they quitted at a proper time, for charg- 
ing the Achzan cavalry in flank ; who, ſurpriſed by an un- 
foreſeen attack, gave way immediately. The. infantry 
made a little more reſiſtance; but, as it was neither co- 
vered nor ſuſtained by the horſe, it was ſoon broke and 
put to flight. If Diæus had retired into the place, he 
might have held it ſome time, and obtainedan honourable 
capitulation from Mummius, whoſe ſole aim was to put 
an end to the war. But abandoning himſelf to his de- 
ſpair, he rode full ſpeed to Megalopolis his country; and 
having entered his houſe, ſet fire to it, killed. his wife to 
prevent her falling into the hands of the enemy, drank. poi- 
lon, and in that manner put an end to his life, worthy of 
the many crimes he had committed. 

Alter this defeat, the inhabitants loſt all hope of defend- 
ing themſelves. As they found they were without coun- 
(cl, leaders, courage, or views, nobody had any thoughts 
of rallying the wrecks of the army, in order to make any 

5 35 att 3:12 2261: SIRE 
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further reſiſtance, and oblige the victor to grant them ſome 
ſupportable conditions. So that all the Achæans who 
had retired into Corinth, and moſt of the citizens, quitted 
it the following night, to ſave themſelves where they 
could. The conſul having entered the city, abandond 
it to be plundered by the ſoldiers. All the men who were 
left in it, were put to the ſword, and the women and 
children fold ; and after the ſtatues, paintings, and richeſt 
moveables, were removed, in order to their being carried 
to Rome, the houſes were ſet on fire, and the whole city 
continued univerſally in flames for ſeveral days. From 
that time the Corimbian braſs became more famous than 
ever, though it had been in reputation long before. It is 
pretended, that the gold, ſilver, and brafs, Which was 
melted, and ran together in this conflagration, formed a 
new and precious metal. The walls were afterwards de- 
moliſhed, and raſed to their very foundations. All this 
was executed by order of the ſenate, to puniſh the inſo- 
lence of the Corinthians, who had violated the law of na- 
now in their treatment of the ambaſſadors ſent to them by 

„ 5 
Thus was Corinth ruined, the ſame year Carthage was 
taken and deſtroyed by the Romans, nine hundred and 
fifty-two years after its foundation by Aletes the ſon ol 
Hippotes, ſixth in deſcent from Hercules. It does not 
appear that they had any thoughts of raiſing new troops 
for the defence of the country, or ſummoned any aſſembly 
to deliberate upon the meaſures it was neceſſary to take; 
nor that any one took upon him to propoſe _any remedy 
for the publick calamities, or endeavoured to appeaſe the 
Romans, by ſending deputies to irpplore their clemency- 
One would have thought from this rome inactivity, that 
the Achzan league had been entirely buried in the ruins 
of Corinth; ſo much had the dreadful deſtruction of that 
City alarmed, and univerſally diſmayed the 5,499 
he cities that had Hye in the revolt of the Achzans, 
were alſo puniſhed by.the demoliſhing of their walls, and by 
being diſarmed. The ten commiſſioners ſent by the ſenate 
to regulate the affairs of Greece, in conjunction with 4 
| | CONV, 
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conſul, aboliſhed popular government in all the cities, and 
eſtabliſhed magiſtrates in them, who were to have a certain 
revenue out * the publick funds. In other reſpects, they 
were left in poſſeſſion of their laws and liberty. I hey abo- 

liſhed alſo alt | 
W Bootians, Phocæans, and other people of Greece; but 
they were re-eſtabliſhed ſoon after. Greece, from that 
time, was reduced into a Roman province, called the pro- 
vince of Achaiaz becauſe at the taking Corinth, the 
Achzans were the moſt powerful people of Greece; the 
Roman people ſent a prætor thither every year to govern 
It. 

Rome, by deſtroying Corinth in this manner, thought 
proper to ſhow that example of ſeverity, in order to deter 
others, whom its too great clemency rendered bold, raſh, 


s de- and preſuming, from the hope they had of obtaining the 
| this Roman people's pardon for their faults. Beſides which, 
inſo- the advantageous ſituation of that city, where ſuch as re- 
n- volted might canton themſelves, and make it a place of 
m by arms againſt the Romans, determined them to ruin it en- 

tirely.  ® Cicero, who did not diſapprove of Carthage 
e Was and Numantia being uſed in that manner, could have 
| and wiſhed that Corinth had been ſpared. 


The booty taken at Corinth was ſold, and conſiderable 
ſums raiſed from it. Amongſt the intings there was a 


roops piece drawn by the moſt celebrated f hand in Greece, (o) 
mbly repreſenting Bacchus, the beauty of which Was not known 
take; to the Romans, who were at that time entirely igno- 
medy rant in the polite arts. Polybius, who was then in the 
ſe the country, as I ſhall ſoon obſerve, had the mortification to 
ency. ſee that painting ſerve the ſoldiers for a table to play at 
„ that dice upon. It was adjudged to Attalus, in the ſale meſs 
ruins en | | 0 


„ («)Strab, I. Wii. p. gt. Plin. I. vii. c. 38. & l. Xxx. e. . & 10. 
Majores noſtri . Cartcha- + This painter was ca. led Ariſti- 


PANS, zinem & Numantiam funditus ſuſ- des. The phy mentioned bere, 

4 tulerunt. Sed credo illos ſecutos was in ſuch cſtimatiam, that it was 
n by portunitatem Joci maximè, ne 42 commonly ſaid, All paintings are 
ſenate aliquando ad bellum faciendum locus nothing in compariſon to the Bag= 


CT Cic. de Office, I. i, chus. 


the general aſſemblies held by the Achæans, 
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of the booty, for fix hundred thouſand ſeſterces, that js, 
about three thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-five pounds 
ſterling. Pliny mentions another picture of the ſame 
painter's, which the ſame Attalus purchaſed for an hun- 
dred talents, or an hundred thouſand crowns. That 
prince's riches were immenſe, and were become a pro- 
verb: Attalicts conditionibus, Nevertheleſs thoſe 1 
ſeem repugnant to probability. However it were, the 
conſul, furSrifed that the price of the painting in queſtion 
ſhould rife fo high, interpoſed his authority, and retained 
it contrary to publick faith, and notwithſtanding the com- 
plaints of Attalus; becauſe he imagined there was ſome 
hidden virtue in the piece, unknown to him. He “ did 
not act in that manner for his private intereſt, nor with 


the view of appropriating it to himſelf, as he ſent it to 


Rome, to be applied in adorning the city. In doing 
which, ſays Cicero, he adorned and embellifhed his houſe 
much more eſſentially, than if he had placed that picture 


in it. The taking of the richeſt and moſt opulent city of 


Greece did not enrich him one farthing. Such noble diſ- 


intereſtedneſs was at that time common in Rome, and 
ſeemed leſs the virtue of private et than of the age 


itſelf. To take the advantage of office and command tor 
, enriching a man's ſelf, was not only ſhameful and infa- 
mous, but a criminal abuſe. The painting we ſpeak of, 


was ſet u e temple of Ceres, whither the judges 


went to ſee it out of curiolity, as a maſter-piece of art; 
and it remained there till it was burnt with that temple. 
Mummius was a great warrior, and an excellent man, 
but had neither learning, knowledge of arts, nor taſte for 
painting or feulpture; the merit of Which he did not diſ- 
bang ; not believing there' was any difference between 
picture and picture, or ſtatue and ſtatue, nor that the name 
of the great maſters in thoſe arts gave them their value. 
* Numquid Lucius Mummius co- nom hominis eſt folum, ſed etiam 
zoſior, cum copioſiſſimam urbem temporum———Habere queſtui remp. 
unditus ſuſtuliſſet? Italiam ornare, non modo turpe eſt, ſed ſceleratum 
quam domum ſuam, maluit. Quan - etiam & neſatium. Cx. de Offic. I. i. 
quam Italia ornata, domus ipſa mihi u. 76, 77. | Pe 
videtur ornatior. Laus abſtinentis - i | 
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had ordered perſons to take care of ' tranſporting many of 


Rome. Never had loſs been ſo irreparable, as that of 


rare artiſts, who contributed, almoſt as much as the great 


rity. Mummius, however, in recomtnending the care of 
that precious collection to thoſe to whom he confided them, 


tings, and other things, wit 


oblige them to find others at their own coſt and charges. 
ere it not to be wiſhed, ſays an hiſtorian, who has 
preſerved us this fact, that this happy igriorance ſtill ſub- 


ferable, in regard to the publick good, to the exceeding 
delicacy of taſte of the preſent age for ſuch ſort of rari- 
ties? He ſpoke at a time when that taſte for excellent 
paintings amongſt the magiſtrates, was the occaſion: of 


provinces. 
I have faid that Polybius, on returning into Peloponne- 
ſus, had the affliction to ſee the deſtruction and burning of 
3 and his country reduced into a province of the 
oman ire. If an thing was capable of givin 
him — in ſo watt 4 Baird. It A. a4 
opportunity of defending the memory of Philopœmen, his 
maſter in the ſcience of war. I have already obſerved, 


ſtatues, erected to that hero, taken down, had the impru- 
dence to proſecute him criminally, as if he had been till 


N % Pelyb. in Excerpt. p. 190-192. 


7 3 Corintho, cum maximorum-ar- adhuc rudem Corinthiorum intellec- 
uhcum periectas manibus tabulas ac tum; quam in tantam ea intelligi; & 
ſtatuas in Italiam portendas locaret, 
Juberet edici conducentibus, ſi eas 
pdt tz novas eas. reddituras. Fell. Paterc. I. i. n. 13. 

on tamen puto dubites, Vinici, quin 


uin hac prudentia illa imprudentia 


(3-44 


is he fully explained upon the preſent occaſion, '* He 
the + and ſtatues of the moſt excellent maſters to 
ſuch a depoſite, conſiſting of the maſter-pieces of thoſe ' 


captains, to the rendering of their age glorious to poſte- 
threatened them very ſeriouſly, that if the ſtatues, 4 | 
em; 


| which he _ ; 
ſhould be either loſt, or ſpoiled upon the way, he would 


ſiſted; and would not ſuch a groſſneſs be infinitely pre- 


their committing all manner of frauds and robberies in the ö 


that a Roman, having taken it into his head to have the | 


alive, | 


* Mummius tam rudis fuit, ut magis pro republica fuerit, manere 


cori publico fuerit convenenitiors 
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alive, and to accuſe him before Mummius, of having been 
an enemy to the Romans, and of having always oppoſed 
their deſigns to the utmoſt of his power. That accuſa- 
tion was extravagant, but had ſome colour in it, asd was 
not entirely without foundation. Polybius boldly took 
upon him his defence. He repreſented Philopœmen as 
the greateſt captain Greece had produced in the latter 
times; that he might, perhaps, have carried his zeal for the 
liberty of his country a little too far; but that he had ren- 
dered the Roman people conſiderable ſervices upon ſcve- 
ral occaſions; as in their wars againſt Antiochus and the 
Atolians. The commiſſioners, before whom be pleaded 
ſo noble a cauſe, moved with his reaſons, and fill more 
with his gratitude for his maſter, decreed, that the ſtatues 
of Philopœmen ſhould continue as they were in all places. 
Polybius; taking the advantage of Mummius's e 
poſition, demanded alſo the ſtatues of Aratus and Achæus; 
which were granted him, though they had already been 
carried out of Peloponneſus into Acarnania. Ihe Achzans 
were ſo charmed witli the zeal Polybius bad expreſſcd 
upon this occaſion for the honour of the great men of his 
country, that they erected a ſtatue of marble to himlſelt. 

He gave at the ſame time a proof of his difintereſted- 
neſs, which did him as much honour amongſt his citizens, 
as his defence of the memory of Philopoemen. After 
the deſttuction of Corinth, it was thought proper to pu- 
niſh the authors of the inſult done to the Roman amballa- 
dors, and their eſtates and effects were ſold by auction. 


| ſelf, but exhorted his friends not to d 
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been hat had appertained to Diæus; and all that followed his 


of, xample were extremely applauded. 1 
©» F This action made the commiſſioners. () conceive ſo - if 
Was bigh an eſteem for Polybius, that upon their leavin 

to Greece, they deſired him to go to all the cities which 

n az Wi been lately conquered, and to accommodate their dif- 

atter WR ferences, till time had accuſtomed them to the change 

rthe which had been made, and to the new laws preſcribed 

ren- WS them. Polybius diſcharged that honourable commiſſion 

ſeye- wich ſo much goodneſs, juſtice, and prudence, that no 

| the WW farther conteſts aroſe in Achaia, either in regard to the 


add WW government in general, or the affairs of particulars. In 
titude for ſo great a benefit, ſtatues were erected to him 

in different places; upon the baſe of one of which was 

this NA That Greece had been guilty of nd errors, 

if ſh had hearkened from the firſt to the counſels of Polybius ; 
t, that gf 


| ter her faults, he alone had been her deliverer. 

* Polybits, after having eſtabliſhed order and tranquillity 
in his country, returned to join Scipio at Rome, from 
whence he accompanied hum to Numantia, at the ſiege 
of which he was preſent. When Scipio was dead, he 
returned into Greece; and-having enjoyed there (7) the 
eſteem, gratitude, and affection of his beloved citizens, he 


died at the age of fourſcore and d years, of a wound he 
received by a fall from his horſe. | 


Metellus, upon his return to Rome, was honoured with 
x triumph, as conquerot of Macedonia and Achaia, and 
ſurnamed Macedonicus. The jalſe King, Andriſcus, 
was led before his chariot. Amongſt the ſpoils, he cauſed - 
what was called the troop of Alexander the Great, to be - 
carried in the proceflion. That prince, at the battle of 
the Granicus, having loſt. five-atd-twenty of his friends, 
ordered Lyſippus, the moſt excellent artiſt in that way, to 
make each of them an equeſtrian ſtatue, to which he added 
his ow n. heit karues were ſet up in Dium, a city of 
Macedonia,  Metellus cauſed them to be tranſported to 


Rome, and adorhed his triumph with them. 
Vos , 1-+> 1 Mummius 


*. |; M: -. ; 3. 4 1 - 
_ 19) Polyb, in Excerpt. p. 190, be. (e) Lucian. in Macrob. P. 142, 
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alive, and to accuſe him before Mummius, of having been 
an enemy to the Romans, and of having always oppule( 
their deſigns to the utmoſt of his power. That acculz. 
tion was extravagant, but had ſome colour in it, and wa 
not entirely without foundation. Polybius boldly took 
upon him his defence. He repreſented Philopoemen as 
the greateſt captain Greece had produced in the Jatter 


times; that he might, perhaps, have carried his zeal forthe | 


liberty of his country a little too far; but that he had reu- 
dered the Roman people conſiderable ſervices upon ſcve- 
ral occaſions; as in their wars againſt Antiochus and the 
ZEtolians. The commiſſioners, before whom he pleadcd 
ſo noble a cauſe, moved with his reaſons, and ſtill more 
with his gratitude for his maſter, decreed, that the ſtatues 
of Philopoemen ſhould continue as they were in all places. 


Polybius, taking the advantage of Mummius's good diſ- | 


poſition, demanded alſo the ſtatues of Aratus and Achæus; WW 


which were granted him, though they had already been 
carried out of Peloponneſus into Acarnania. 'T he Achæans 
were ſo charmed with the zeal Polybius had exprellcd 
upon this occaſion for the honour of the great men of his 
country, that they erected a ſtatue of marble to himlclf, 
He gave at the ſame time a proof of his diſintereſted- 
neſs, which did him as much honour amongſt his citizens, 
as his defence of the memory of Philopoemen. Alter 
the deſtruction of Corinth, it was thought proper to pu- 
niſh the authors of the inſult done to the Roman amballa- 
dors, and their eſtates and effects were ſold by auction. 
When thoſe of Diæus were put up, who had been the 
principal in that affront, the ten commiſſioners ordered tlic 
quæſtor who ſold them, to let Polybius take whatever he 
thought fit out of them, without taking any thing from 


him upon that account. He refuſed that offer, as adyan- } 


tageous as it appeared, and ſhould have thought himſelf in 
ſome meaſure an accomplice of that wretch's crimes, had 


he accepted any part of his fortune; beſide which, he be- 


lieved it infamous to enrich himſelf out of the ſpoils of [11s 
fellow-citizen. He would not only accept nothing him. 
ſelf, but exhorted his friends not to deſire any thing ol 
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what had appertained to Diæus; and all that followed his 


example were extremely applauded. 

This action made the commiſſioners. () conceive ſo 
high an eſteem for Polybius, that upon their leaving 
Greece, they deſired him to go to all the cities which had 
been lately conquered, and to accommodate their dif- 


which had been made, and to the new laws preſcribed 
them. Polybius diſcharged that honourable commiſſion 
with ſo much goodneſs, juſtice, and prudence, that no 


government in general, or the affairs of particulars. In 
gratitude for ſo great a benefit, ſtatues were erected to him 
in different places; upon the baſe of one of which was 
this inſcription; That Greece had been guilty of no errors, 
if ſhe had hearkened from the firſt to the counſels of Polybius ; 
but, that after her faults, he alone had been her deliverer. 

Polybius, after having eſtabliſhed order and tranquillity 
in his country, returned to join Scipio at Rome, from 
whence he accompanied him to Numantia, at the ſiege 
of which he was preſent. When Scipio was dead, he 
returned into Greece; and having enjoyed there (r) the 
eſteem, gratitude, and affection of his beloved citizens, he 
died at the age of fourſcore and two years, of a wound he 
received by a fall from his horſe. 

Metellus, upon his return to Rome, was honoured with 
a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and Achaia, and 
ſurnamed Macedonicus. The jalſe king, Andriſcus, 
was led before his chariot. Amonglt the ſpoils, he cauſed 
hat was called the troop of Alexander the Great, to be 
carried in the proceſſion. That prince, at the battle of 
the Granicus, having loſt five-and-twenty of his friends, 
ordered Lyſippus, the molt excellent artiſt in that way, to 
make eachi ot them an equeſtrian ſtatue, to which he added 
his own. "Theſe ſtatues were ſet up in Dium, a city of 
Macedonia. Metellus cauſed them to be tranſported to 


Rome, and adorned his triumph with them. 
VOL, U 


Mummius 
(7) Polyb, in Excerpt. p. 190, &c. 


(r) Lucian. in Macrob. p. 142, 


farther conteſts aroſe in Achaia, either in regard to the 


ferences, till time had accuſtomed them to the change 
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Mummius obtained alſo the honour of a triumph, ang, 
in conſequence of having conquered Achaia, was ſurnamed 
Achaicus. He exhibited a t number of ſtatues and 
paintings in his triumph, which were afterwards made 
the ornaments of the publick buildings at Rome, and of 
ſeveral other cities of f taly ; but not one of them entered 


the conqueror's own houſe. 


SgCT. V. * Reflexions upon the cauſes of the grandeur, 
| decltnſion, and ruin of Greece. 

FTER having ſeen the final ruin of Greece, 
which has ſupplied us through a ſeries of ſo many 

ages with ſuch fine examples of heroick virtues and me- 
morable events, we may be admitted to return to the place 
from whence we began, and conſider, by way of abridge- 
ment, and at one view, the riſe, p ſs, and 3 


of the principal ſtates, that compoſe it. Their whole 


duration may be divided into four ages. y 
- The firſt and ſecond ages of Greece. © 


I ſhall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the Greeks, 
nor the fabulous times before the Trojan war, which 
make the firſt age, and may be called the, infancy of 
Greece. | EN 

The ſecond. age, which extends from the taking of 
Troy, to the reign of Darius I. king of Perſia, was in a 
manner its youth. In thoſe early years it formed, forti- 
fied, and prepared itſelf for thoſe great things it was after- 
V ards to act, and laid the foundations of that power and 
glory, which at length roſe ſo high, and became the ad- 


miration of all future ages. 


The Greeks, as Monſieur (7) Boſſuet obſerves, Who had 
naturally abundance of wit, had been cultivated by kings 
and colonies which came from Egypt, who ſettling in ſe- 


veral parts of the country, ſpread univerſally the excellent , 


polity bf the Egyptians. It was from them ne 
the exerciſes o I body, wreſtling, the horſe, toc and 
chariot races, and the other combats, which they carried to 


(%) Univerſal Hifory. 
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their high rfection, in effect of the glorious crowns 
en de . in the yon games. But the 


{t thing taught theng by the ians, was to be docile 
and — wy and * 


vate perſons, who regard nothing but their own intereſts 
and concerns, and have no ſenſe of the calamities of the 


o ſuffer themſelves to be formed by 
laws for the good. of the publick. They were not pri- 


ſtate, but as they ſuffer themſelves, or as the repoſe of 


their own family is involved in them: the Greeks were 
taught to conſider themſelves and their families as part of 
a greater body, which was that of the ſtate. The fathers 


brought up their children in this opinion; and the chil- | 


dren were taught from their cradle, to look upon their 


country as their common mother, to whom they more 


ſtrictiy appertained than to their parents. 

The Greeks, inſtituted thus by _ believed they 
were capable of governing for themſelves, and moſt of the 
cities formed themſelves into republicks, under different 
forms of government, which had all of them liberty for 
their vital principle; but that liberty was wiſe, reaſonable, 


and ſubſervient to laws. The advantage of this govern- 


ment was, that the citizens loved their country the better 
from tranſacting their affairs in common, and from bein 
all equally capable of its honours and dignities. Beſides 
this, the condition of private perſons, to which all returned 
when they quitted employments, prevented them from 
abuſing an authority, of which they might ſoon be de- 
prived; whereas power often becomes haughty, unjuſt, 
and oppreſſive, when under no reſtraints, and when it is to 
have a long or continual duration. 7 
The love of labour removed the vices and paſſions, 
which generally occaſion the ruin of ſtates. They led a 


6 


laborious and buſy life, intent upon the cultivation of lands 5 


and of arts, and not excluding the huſbandman or the ar- 
tiſt from the firſt dignities of the ſtate ; preſerving between 

all the citizens and members of the ſtate a great equality, 
void of pomp, luxury, or oſtentation. He who had com- 
manded the army. for one LIES, tought the next in the 
rank of a private officer, and was not aſhamed of the molt 
conmon functions either in the armies by land or fra. 
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proper to'exalt, the foul, and to inſpire it with 
noble ſentiments? The effects exceeded all i 


cad, and ſhone with but a feeble ray tilt this age. 
produce and place them in their full light, ſome great 
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The reigning character in all the cities of Greece, was 
a particular 1 ſor „ the mean of fortune, 
{mplicny in buildings, moveab 8. equipage, do- 
m eſticks, and rs gs, > is ſurpriſing to — the final 
1etributions with which they were ſatisfied for their ap- 
5 in publick employments, and ſervices rendered 
the ſtate. * 24 
What might not be expected from a people formed in 
this manner, educated ny. nurtured. in theſe principles, 
and indued from their earlieſt infancy: with maxims ſo 
| and 
dens, and 


all h pe that could poſſibly have been | conceived of 


- them. | 


The third age of Greece. * 
We now come to the glorious times of Greece, which 


have been; and will for ever be, the admiration” of all 
ages. The merit and virtue of the Greeks, ſhut up with- 
in the ſame compaſs of their cities, had but faintly . 
age. 0 


and important occaſion was , wherein Greece, at- 
tacked by a formidable enemy, and expoſed- to extreme 
dangers, was compelled in ſome meaſure to, quit her 
home, and to ſhew herſelf abroad in open day ſuch as ſhe 
was. And this was ſupplied by the Perſians in their 
invaſions of Greece, firlt under Darius, and afterwards 
under Xerxes. All Aſia, armed with the whole force of 
the Eaſt, overflowed on a ſudden, like an i 10us tor- 
rent, and came pouring with innumerable troops, both 
by ſea and land, againſt a little ſpot of Greece, which 


ſeemed under the neceſſity of being _entirely ſwallowed 


up and overwhelmed at the firſt ſhock, Two ſmall cities 


however, Sparta and Athens, not pay: reſiſt thoſe formi- 


dable armies, but attack, defeat, purſue, and deſtroy the 
greateſt part of them. Let the reader call to mind, 
which is all I have here in view, the prodigies of * 
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and fortitude, which ſhone out at that time, and conti, 
nued to do ſo ling after on like occaſions. To what 
were the Greeks indebted for ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes, 
fo much above all Hity, unlels to the principles 1 
have mentioned, Which were profc ven in 
their hearts by education, example, and 'praftice; and 
were become by long habit a ſecond nature in them? 
Tboſe principles, we cannot repeut it too often, were 
the love of poverty, contempt of riches, diſregard of 
ſelf- intereſt, attention to the publick good, defire of glo- 
ry, love of their country; but above all, ſuch a zeal for 
_— which no — was capable of intimidating, 
and ſuch un irreconcileable abhorrence for whaever con- 
ceived the leuſt thought againſt it, as united their co in- 
ſels, and put un end to all diſſenſion and diſcord in a 
There was fortie difference between the republicks as 
to amhority and power, but none in regard to lib rty; on 
that ſide they were perſectly equal. Ihe ſtates of anci- 
ent Greece were exempt from that ambition wich oc- 
caſions fo many wars in monarchies, and had no t'10ughts 
of aggrandiſing themſelves, or of making conqu iſts, at 
the expence of each other. They confined the nſ-lves 
to the cultivation, improvement, and defence of, but did 
not endeayour to uſurp any thing from their neighbours. 
The weaker cities, in the peaceable poſſeſſion of their 
territory, did not «1 mg invaſion from the more pow- - 
erſul. This occaſioned ſuch a multitude of cities, re- 
publicks, and ſtates of Greece, which ſubſiſted to the 
ateſt times in a perfect independence, retaining their own' 
forms of government, with the laws, ci and 
uſages derived from theis forefathers. f 
hen we examine with ſome attention the conduct 
of theſe people, either at home or abroad, their aſſem- 
blies, deliberations, and motives for the reſolutions they 
take, we cannot ſufficiently admire the wiſdom of their 
n and we are tempted to demand of our- 
lves, from whence: W wa this greatneſs. of ſoul in 
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the burghers of Sparta and Athens ; whence theſe noble 
ſentiments, this conſummate wiſdom in politicks, this 
profound and univerſal knowledge in the art of war; 
whether for the invention and co ion of machines 
for the attack and defence of plach or for the drawing 
up and diſpoſing all the motions of an army in battle; add 


to this, that ſupreme ability in maritime affairs, which 


always rendered their fleets victorious, which ſo glori- 
ouſly acquired them the empire of the ſea, and obliged 
the Perſians to renounce it tor ever by a ſolemn treaty ? 
We ſee here a remarkable difference between the 
Greeks and Romans. The latter, immediately after 
their conqueſts, ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by 
ride and luxury. After Antiochus had ſubmitted to the 
v yoke, Aſia, ſubdued by their victorious arms, 
conquered its conquerors by riches and voluptuouſnels ; 


and. that change of manners was very ſudden and rapid, 


eſpecially after Carthage, the haughty rival of Rome, was 
deſtroyed. t was not fo with the Greeks, Nothing 
was more exalted than the victories they had gained over 
the Perſians ; nothing more ſoothing than the glory they 
had acquired by their great and illuſtrious exploits. © Al- 
ter ſo glorious a period, the Greeks long 3 in the 
ſame love of ſimplicity, frugality, and poverty; the ſame 
remoteneſs from pomp and luxury; the ſame zeal and 
ardour for the defence of their liberty, and the preſerva- 
tion of their ancient manners. It is well known how 
much the iflands and provinces of Aſia Minor, over 
which the Greeks ſo often triumphed, were abandoned to 
effeminate pleaſures and luxury: they, however, never 


. ſuffered themſel ves to be infected by that contagious ſoft- 


neſs, and conſtantly preſerved themſelves from the vices 
of conquered people. It is true, they did not make thoſe 
countries provinces, but their commerce and example 
alone might have proved very dangerous to them. 

The introduction of gold and ſilver into Sparta, from 
whence they were baniſhed under ſevere penalties, did 


- dot happen till about fourſcore years after the battle of | 
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| Salamin, 
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$alamin, and the ancient ſim licity of manners ſubſiſted 
very long afterwafds, notwithſtanding that violation of 


the laws of Lycurguigy As much may be ſaid of the reit 


of Greece; which not grow weak and degenerate, 
but flowly and by degrees. 


ſhew. . 
The fourth age of Greece. 


The principal cauſe of the weakening and declenſion 
Greeks was the diſunion which roſe up among(t 
themſelves. The Perſians, who had found them invin- 
cible on the ſide of arms, as long as their union ſubſiſted, 
applied their whale attention and policy in ſowing the 
ſeeds of diſcord amongſt them, For that reaſon the 
employed their gold and filver, which ſucceeded dich 
better than their ſteel and arms had done before. The 
Greeks, attacked inviſibly in this manner by bribes ſe⸗ 
cretly conveyed into the hands of thoſe who had the 
greateſt ſhare in their governments, were divided by do- 
meſtick jealouſies, and turned their victorious arms againſt 
themſelves, which had rendered them ſuperior to theis 
enemies. | 1 | 
Their decline of power from theſe cauſes gave Philig 
and Alexander opportunity to ſubject them. Th 
princes, to accuſtom them to ſervitude the more azree- 
able, coloured their deſign with avenging them upon their 
ancient enemies. The Greeks gave blindly into that 
groſs ſnare, which gave the mortal blow to their liberty. 
heir avengers became more fatal to them than theit 
enemies. The yoke impofed on them by the hands 
which had conquered the univerſe, could never be re- 
moved ; thoſe little ſtates were no longer in a condition 
to ſhake it off, Greece, from time to time, animated by 
the remembrance. of its ancient glory, rouzed 
lethargy, and made ſome attempts to re-inſtate itſelf in 
its ancient condition; but thoſe efforts were ill concerted, 
and as ill ſuſtained by its expiring liberty, and tended only 
to augment its ſlavery ; becauſe the protectors, whom. it 
in to its aid, E themſelves its maſters. 


his is what it remains to 


from its 


—— 
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So that all it did was to change its fetters, and to make 
them the heavier. 26 
The Romans at length totally fuhs it; but it was 
by degrees, and with abund artifice. As they 
continually puſhed on their conqueſts from province to pro- 
vince, they perceived, that they ſhould find a barrier to 
their ambitious projects in Macedonia, formidable by its 
neighbourhood, advantageous ſituation, reputation in 
arms, and very powerful in itſelf, and by its allies. 
The. Romans artfully applied to the ſmall ſtates of 
Greece, from whom they had leſs to fear, and endea- 
voured to gain them by the attrative charms of liberty, 
which was their darling paſſion, and of which they knew 
how to awaken in them their ancient ideas. After hav- 
ing with great addreſs made uſe of the Greeks to reduce 
and deſtroy the Macedonian power, they ſubjected all 
thoſe ſtates one after another, under various pretexts. 
Greece wgg thus ſwallowed up at laſt in the Roman em- 
pire, ade a province of it under the name of 
Achaia. 1 8 
It did not loſe with its power (7) that ardent paſſion for 
liberty, which was its peculiar character. The Romans, 
when they reduced it into a province, reſerved to the 
people almolt all their privileges; and Sylla (u), who pu- 
niſhed them ſo cruelly ſixty years after, for having fa- 
voured the arms of M. 


ithridates, did not abridge thoſe of 

their liberty who eſcaped his vengeance. In the civil 
wars of Italy, the Athenians were ſeen to eſpouſe with 
warmth the party of Pompey, (x) who fought for the 
republick. Julins Cæſar revenged himſelf upon them 
no .otherwiſe than by declaring, that he pardoned them 
out of conſideration for their anceſtors. © But, after Cæſar 
was killed, their inclination for liberty made them for- 
et his clemency. They etected ſtatues to Brutus and 
ſſius near thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the an- 
cient deliverers of Athens, and did not take them down 
till ſolicited by Antheny, . when become their friend, be- 
nefactor, and magiſtrate. _ - . Aer 


0 Strab, l. ii. (e) Plut. in Sylla.” (x) Diod. I. All. 5. 191+ 
& „ Xlvii. p. 339 | | x 1 | | 
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After having been deprived of their ancient power, 
they ſtill retained another ſovereignty, which the Romans 
could not take from , and to which themſelves were 
obliged to pay homage. Athens continued always the 
metropolis of the ſciences, the ſchool of polite arts, and 
the center. and ſtaridard. of refined taſte in all the pro- 
ductions of the mind. Several cities, as Byzantium, . 
Cæſarea, Alexandria, Epheſus, and Rhodes, ſhared that 
glory with Athens; and by its example opened ſchools 
which became very famous. Rome, all 1 ſhe 
was, acknowledged this glorious empire. She ſent her 
moſt illuſtrious citizens to be finiſhed and refined in 
Greece. They were inſtrufted there in all the pare of 
ſound philoſophy, the knowledge of mathematicks, the 
fcience of natural things, the rules of manners and du- 
tics, the att of reaſoning with juſtice and method: All 
the treaſures of 'Eloquence were imbibed there, and the 
method taught of treating the greateſt. ſubje&@yith pro- 
priety, force, elegance, and ue, mk . 
A Cicero, already the ad miration of the bar, conceived 
de wanted ſomething, and did not bluſh to become the 
diſciple of the gi maſters Gteece then produced. 
Pompey, in the midlt of his glorious 2 2 50 did not 
think it a diſhonour-to him, in paſting Rhodes, to heat 
the celebrated philoſophers, wag t there with. great 
reputation, atid to make hitnſelf in ome meaſure their 


ai ·ͤn we | | 
Nothing they better thi reſpeR tethjntd for the anti; 
ent reputatſori of Greece, than à letter of Pliny (y) tlie 
younger. He writes in this manner to Maximus ap- 
iinted governout of that province by Trajan. Call 
to mind, my dear Maximus, that you are going into 
„ Achaia, the true Greece, the ine Greece” where 
„learning and the polite arts had their birth; where 
„ even agriculture Was invented, accordipg to the com- 
mon opinion. .. emember, that you are ſent to govern 
free Cities and free men, if Ever any ſuch there were; 
„ who by their vitwes, actions, alliances, treaties, and 
 ** religion, have known how to preſerve the liberty they 
df. * H 5 *. 4 received. i 
5) Lib. un. e, 24. | 1 
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received from nature. Revere the gods their founders; 
ki w_ their heroes, the ancient glory of their nation, 
and the ſacred antiquity of th cities, the dignity, 
«« great exploits, and even fables vanity of that peo. 
6 on Remember, it is from thoſe ſources that we 
have derived our law; that we did not impoſe our 
«« laws upon them, after we had conquered them, but 
that they gave us theirs, at our requeſt, before they 
% were acquainted with the power of our arms. Ina 
% word, it is to Athens you are going; it is at Lacedz- 
mon you are to command. It would be inhuman aud 
1 dbarbarous to deprive them of that faint image, that 
« ſhadow which thay retain of their ancient liberty.” 
Whilſt the Roman empire was declining, that empire 
of genius, of the mind, always ſupported itſelf, without 
participating in the revolutions of the other. Greece 
was reſorted to for education and improvement from all 
parts of the world. In the fourth and fifth centuries, 
thoſe great Tights of the church, St. Bazil, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen,. 
to imbibe, as at their ſource, all the profane ſciences. 
The emperors themſelves (z), who conld not go to 
Greece, brought Greece in a manney home to them, by 
receiving the molt celebrated philoſophers into their pa- 
laces, in order to their being intruſted with the education 
of their children, and to improve themſelves by their 
inſtructions. Marcus Aurelius, even whilſt he was em- 
ror, went to hear the philoſophers Apollonius and 
bene and to take leſſons from them as a common 
e.. EN , 
| By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece 
had impoſed its laws om Egypt and the whole Eaſt, from 
whence ſhe had expelled barbariſm, and introduced a 
taſte for the arts and ſciences in its room; obliging, by a 
kind of right of conqueſt, all thoſe nations to receive her 
language and adopt her cuſtoms: A teſfimonial highly 
for the glory of a people, and which argues a much 
more illuſtrious ſuperiority, than that not founded in me- 
rit, but ſolely upon the force of-arms.” Plutarch ebſerves 


(=) Tit. Aroninus, M. Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Ee. 


* 


Johannes Chryſoſtom, went to Athens, 


| 
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ſomewhere, that no Greek ever thought of learning Latin, 
and that a Roman who did not underſtand Greek, was in 
no great eſtimation gh, 8 


ART1CL.E: 1h, 


T ſeems, that after the ſubjection of Macedonia and 

Greece to the Romans, our hiſtory, confined for the 
future to two principal kingdoms, thoſe of Egypt and 
Syria, ſhould become more clear and intelligible than ever. 
Jam, however, obli to own, that it will be more 


obſcure and perplexed than it has been hitherto, eſpecially 


in regard to the kingdom of Syria, in which ſeveral kings 
not only ſucceed one another in a ſhort ſpace, but ſome- 
times reign jointly, and, at the ſame time, to the number 
of three or four, which. occaſions a confuſion difficult to 
unravel, and from which I find it hard to extricate my- 
ſelf. This induces me to prefix in this place the names, 
ſucceſſion, and duration of the reigns oft kings of 
Egypt and Syria. This 1 abridgment 
may contribute to caſt ſome light upon facts, which are 


exceedingly. N a0" and ſerve as a clue to guide the 


reader in a kind of labyrinth, where the molt clear- 
lighted will have occaſion for aſſiſtance. It enlarges the 
work a little, but it may be paſſed over, and recourſe be 
only had to it, when it is neceſſary to be ſet right: I. 
inſcrt it here only with that, view. | | | 


This third article contains the ſpace of an hundred 
yeam for the kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth year 
of. Ptolemy: Philometor, to the expulſion, of Ptolemy 
Auletes from the throne ; that is, from the year of the 
world three thouſand eight hundred and forty-five, ' to 


three thouſand nine hundred and forty-ſix. | 


Asto the kingdom of Syria, the ſame article, containsalſs = 
almoſt · the ſ pace of an hundred years. from Antiochus Eu- 
pator to Antiochus Aſiaticus, under whom Syrta became: 


a province of the Roman empire; that is, from the year 


of the world three thouſand eight hundred and-forty, to 


he year three thouſand nine hundred and thirty-nine. 
9). FL, N 6 | Seer. 
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Ster. 1. A chronological abridgenen of the hi r of the kings 


A.M. ! Kincs or To | 
3824. ProLEMY PHILOMETOR. = rej ſome. 


thing more than thirty-four his article 
contains only fourteen years his rei reign. : 
Differences between Philometer and his brother 
Evergetes, or Phyſcon. 323 ih 
4 


= 


2859. Prom. EVERGETES, otherwiſe called 
brother of Philometor, aſcends tho 


thione, Nee Philometor's wile 


-.. V3 
1 * 
. — # 


of 1 
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of Feypt and Syria, as mentioned in the third article. 
| «ris OF SYRIA. A.M. 


AnTIOCHUS-EUPATOR, nine years, ſuc- 
ceeds his father Antiochus E, He 8 
only two years. 3 

Drunk a reh SOTER, ſon of Seleucus Philo- 3842. 
pater, having eſcaped from Rome, aſcends the 
throng 200 ED a 

Bala, under the name of Alexander, giving 3851. 
himſelf out for the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
ſeiſes the throne of Syria. He is — 


Demetrius is killed in a battle. He had reigned 
twelve years. N 


ALEXANDER BALIA. He reigns almoſt five 3859. 
years. Ptolemzus Philometor declares againſt him | 


n favour of Demetrius Nicator, ſon of Demetrius 
ter. 5 


. 


Druzrxius NicAroz. T 2 75 3859- ; 
| l | | Axrrochus THE- 3860. 
ak ſon 5 _ — — 
ported b on, ſeiſes 
part of be Edo. | 
Dioporzs 'Trxv- 3861, 
Iron, after having got 
+ }]rid of his pupil Antio- 


| ſchus, aſcends. the throne. 
Demetrius marches” a- Cs 3863. 
take him priſoner, e 
confine him. He had! ITY 
reigned ſeven years. | po 
3 5 . Demetrius 


2 


* 
* 
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. — 
* 
« . 


* 


3874. Phyſcon expels Cleopatra his wife, and marties 


her daughter, named alſo Cleopatra. ( 
He is reduced to fly. The Alexandrians reſtore. 
the government to Cleopatra his firſt wife. 
3377. yſcon re- aſcends the throne. _ . 


© 


* 


\ k * 
* 
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3887. Death/of Phyſcon. He had reigned: tent 
G tune years. oa . 1 | 1 | - 8 ; | 
3 ProLEMY 


rei 


po 
pe 


Demetrius, retains 


of the kingdom alter His 


| poiſoned herſelf. - 
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KiNGs or 


*S 


* 


Demetrius Nicator 
reigns again in Syria. 


Demetrius is killed 


dy Zebina. . 
Cleopatra wife of 


death. 

SELEUCUS V. eldeſt 

fon of Demetrius, is de- 

clared A2 and ſoon af- 
y 


ter killed by Cleopatra, 
AnTIOCHUS GRY- 
pus, his younger bro- 


ther, is placed on the 
throne by Cleopatra. 


NG 
Cleopatra deſigns to 


SYRIA. AN. M. 


ANTIOCHUS SIDE- 3864. 
TES, brother of Deme- 
trius, after having over- 
thrown Tryphon, and 
put him to death, is de- 


clared king. Cleopatra, 
Demetrius's wife, mar- 


ries him. 

Antiochus Sidetes 3873. 
marches againſt the Par- 
thians. 


The Parthians ſend 3874. 


back Demetrius into 


Syria. Antiochus is ſlain, 


ALEXANDER ZAB. 3877. 
NA, ſupported by Phyſ- 
con, expels Demetrius 
from the throne, who is 


killed ſoon after. 


2585 


Sr 


| Zebina is oyerthrown 3882. 
3 dies ſon 
er. 4. Ear: 


poiſon Grypus, and 1s 


, 4 

. 

8 2 * 
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3887. et- LATHvz0o SOTER,. ſucceeds 


© Ole Cleopatra his mother, obliges him to repu- 
leopatra his eldeſt ſiſter, and marry Selena 


n= ngeſt FFF 40 
leopatta gives ingdom yprus to Alex.. 
der her youngeſt { on. inge 
* 


8 Cleopatra expels Lath from Egypt: He had 
wk N years. ay his younger brother 
Alexander upon the throne. 
3903. 2 ves her daughter Selena, whem ſhe had 
oe 42 Land 92 rm to — 
* 


nder 


even years. 


SELEUCUS bis ſi 


KINOS 
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Grypns is reconciled 
with his 
-YZicenian, | 


brother the 


6 wa 4 
— 


ANTIOCHUS THE 3890. 
YZICENIAN, ſon of 
Cleopatra -and Antio- 
chus Sidetes, takes arms 
againſt Grypus. 

Cl tra, whom La- 3891 . 


thyrus had been obliged 


to repudiate, marries ine 
Cyzicenian. She is killed 
1 the order of Tryphe- 
na wiſe of Grypus. - 7 
The Cyzicenian gains 3892. 
A victory over Grypus, 
and drives him out of 
Syria. 
The two brothers are 3893. 
reconciled, and divide 
the L of Syria. 


eopatra gives her 3903. 


| 


hter ins Sela to An- 
aug Grypus. 


Death of , He had reigned r 3907. 


eeds him. 


cenian is 8 
and put to dea. 


. | Antiochus the Oyai- 3910. 


<2 7 
' 3 1 
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Kixcs or Ecyyr. 
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| 3915. Alexander kills his mother tra. 

q 3916. Alexander is expelled himſelf; he had. reigned 

| nineteen years, He died ſoon after, LaTHhvyRus 
is recalled, | 


* 


\ * 
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| i 
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Axriochus Evu- 3911 
EBES, fon of the Cyzi- 


s ſeuchus is overthro 
kuf bes, and burnt n 


lopfueſtia. cenian, cauſes himſelf to 1 
: be declared king. 
Euſebes marries Selena 

| widow of Grypus. 

Axriochus XI. bro» 23912. 


er of Seleuchus, and 15 N | 
cond ſon of Grypus, aſ- 1 | 
mes the 1a and is| 8 1 


. { x | | 
= PHilly, his brother, 4 3913. l 
ird fon of Grypus, ſuc- py | 
| eeds him. W's 1 = 


DemeTRIVs EucHa-| © vu 3914- 
ers, fourth ſon of a 
us, is eſtabliſhed u 
e throne at Damaſcus, 
Wy the alliſtance of La- 
TY hal 
Euſebes, overthrown 3916, 
by Philip and Demetrius, 
takes refuge amongſt the 
I Parthians. | 
He is re-eſtabliſhed 3918. 
| upon the * bg their 

Wk, means. 4 5 
Demetrius, having been 
aken by the Parthians, 
ANTIOCHUS Di- | 
ros, fifth ſon-of Grypus, | 
placed upon the x wa | 
Pp! Damaſcus, and is kill- 
d the following year. 
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3923. Death of Lathyrus. » <p 
ALEXANDER II. ſon of Alexander I. under 
Sylla's protection, is Choſen king. He marries 
leopatra, called otherwiſe Berenice, and kills her 
ſeventeen days after. He reigned filteen yours. 


e 


a - 


Tho Alexandrians expel Alexander, 
3939. ProLeMyY AULETES, baſtard ſon of Lathyms, 
r 
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KiNGS OF SYRIA. A.M. 
The Syrians, W 17 wy 3921. 


o many diviſions and re- 
olutichs, elect T1- 
CRANES KING OF AR- . 
WainiA. He reigns by 1892 5 


1 
© 
VV 


viceroy fourteen years. 


© Fuſcbestakes refuge in 392 
— I Cilicia, where he remains 39 2 
her 1 +34 "concealed. 
| I Selena his wife, retains 


part of Phcenicia and 
_ Ccaloſyria, and gives her 
two ſons a good educa- 


; tion. 
Tj nes recalls Me- ria, being un x 
Tie his viceroy from 2 with 4 : 2 35 | 
yria, who commanded} TIOCKUs ASIATICUS,, 
there fougteen Years in his{ſonof Antiochus Euſebes, 
name. {takes poſſeſſion of __ 

. part of the country, and 
reigns * during four 
ears. 


tiochus Aſiaticus of his 
4 dominions, and re. 
« ' 1/4. 9k e Re into 1 


_ of 2 i 
extin& with him. 


— 


88 


n. | . 
5 / " 2 SECT. 


\ 
f 
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not be interrupted any more. 


| ſucceedgd his father Antiochus 


a condition to diſpute it with him, ànd retired into Egypt 
b „ N 
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SECT. II. AnNTIocHUsEUPATOR, aged nineteen, ſucceed; 
his father Axriochous ee in the kingdom 
of 22 DEMETRIUS, who had been long an hoſlage 
at Rome, demands in vain to return to Syria. Celebrated 
vicrories of JUDAS MACCABAUS againſt the generuls 

of the king of Syria, and the king himſelf in perſon. 
ang differences between the two- PTOLEMIES, 575 

, thers,. and kings of Egypt, terminated at length by an 


Happy peace. 4494 1 | | 
W E have long loſt ſight of the & hiſtory of the kings 
of Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt, which 


have generally no ſmall connexion with each other. [ 
am now going to reſume the thread of them, which will 


Antiochus ſurnamed Eupator (a), aged only nineteen 
chus Epiphanes, in the king- 
dom of The latter, at his death, ſent for Philip 
his favourite, who had been brought up with him. He 
gave him the regency of the kingdom during his ſon's 
minority, and put 9 and all other marks 
of the royal dignity, into his hands; recommending to 
him above all things, to employ his whole care in edu- 
cating his ſon in ſuch a manner, as was moſt proper to 
inſtru him in the art of reigning. 

Philip on bis arrival at Antioch, found that another 


| had uſurped” the employment, which the late king had 


confided io him. Lyſias, upon the firſt advice of the 
death of Epiphanes;- had placed his ſon Antiochus upon 
the thrgpe, Whoſe governo he 
himſelF with the guardiahſhip, the reins of the govern- 
ment without any regard- to the king's regulation at lis 
death. Philip knew well that not at thaytime in 


in 


(% A. M. 384. Ant. J. C. 164. Appians in Syr. p. 247, 1 Nach. 


vi. 17. a Maccab. ix. 29. & x. 10—13. Jeſeph, Antig- I. xii, c. 14. 


* 11 is treated. laſi towards the end of Book XVIII. Article 11, Seft. Il 
I S g 1 N N . - N 7 | 7 
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* he Was, and had taken upon 


in he 
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uſur; 
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in hopes of finding, at that court the aſſiſtance he wanted 


for the repoſſeſſion of his right, and the expulſion of the 


uſurper. 1 | 

Much about the ſanis time Ptolemy Macron, gover- 
nour of Cceloſyria and Paleſtine, from the enemy he had 
been till then to the Jews, became on a ſudden their 
friend; moved, as the'fcripture ſays, with the crying in- 
jnſtice which had been committed in regard to them. He 


put a — to the rigour of the perſecution againft them, 


and employed his whole credit to obtain a peace for them. 
By this conduct he gave his enemies occaſion to hurt him. 
They r the N him, by repreſenting him 
perpetually as a traitor; becauſe he had in reality betrayed 
the intereſts of his firſt maſter, Ptolemy Philometor, kin 

of Egypt, who had intruſted him with the government of 
the illand of Cyprus, and had given up that iſland to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, upon entering into his ſervice. 
For, how advantageous ſoever the treaſon might be, the 
traitor, as is uſual, was hated. At length, they did fo 
much by their clamours and cabals, that he was deprived 


of his government which was given to Lyſias ; no other 


poſt or penſion being conferred on him to ſupport his 


dignity. He had not force of mind enough to bear his 


downfall, and poiſoned himſelf ; an end he had well de- 
10 50 for his treaſon, and ſhare in the cruel perſecution of 

e JEWS, n | 446" © ho | 

Judas Maccab eus 0 at this tim: ſignalized his valour 
by ſeveral conſiderable victories over the enemies of the 
people of God, who continually made an implacable war 
againſt him. Th? little time that Antiochus Epiphanes 
ſurvived the favourable inclinations, he had expreſſed for 


the Jews, would not admit him to revoke in form his 


decree for obliging them to oy their religion. The 


court of Syria, which always conſidered the Jews as rebels | 


Fits yoke, nd had great intereſt in 


delirous of throwin 
making fo. 8 
had no regard to ſom? tranſient demonſtrations of the dyin 
prince's favour to tem. They always pe. ſiſt⸗d in the 
(5) 1 Maccab, v. 46 68. 2 Ma. cab. v. 44—38. | 


Ec. 


— 


a neighbouring people to ſubmit to it, 


— "- 8 


3 r 1 ** 
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come formidable to them. They therefore made a decree 
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ſame principles of policy, and continued to look upon ſend 
that nation as an enemy, whoſe ſole view was to ſhake of con 
their chains, and to ſupport themſelves in liberty of con- mat 
ſcience, with regard to religion. Such were the di ſpoſi ſale 
tions of Syria in regard to the Jews. His 
Demetrius, (c) fon of Seleucus Philopator, who, from lanc 
the year his father died, had remained an hoſtage at Rome, The 
was in his twenty-third year, when he was informed d kille 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the acceſſion of his reſt 
ſon Eupator to the crown, which he-pretended to be his F, 
right, as the ſon of Epiphanes's eldeſt brother. He pro- a W 
8 to the ſenate. his re eſtabliſnment upon his father; vi- 

rone; and to engage them in it, he rere ſented, that a tre 


having been bred up at Rome, he ſhauld always regard it 


as his native county, the ſenators as his fathets;.and their 
ſons as his brothers. The ſenate had more regard for the the 
intereſts of the republick than the night f Demetrius, and thou 
thought it more advantageous; for the Romans, that there at li 
ſhould be a King, in bis minority upon the throne of Syria 1 
than a prince like Demetrius, who might at length be- bout 


to confirm Eupator, and ſent Cn. Oftavins; Sp. Lucre- gene 
tius, and L. Aurelius, with the character of ambaſſador, hunt 
into Syria, to regulate all things conformably to the treaty horſ 
made with Antiochus the Great. The ſame ambaſſadon WY Jud. 
had inſtructions to accommodate, if poſſible, the di- = 
ferences of the two kings of Egypt. _ | * 
Lyſias (4 ), terrified, by ibe  vietories of Judas Ma, Wh © 
cabæus, formed an army of fourſcore thouſand foot, and ith 
took with him all the-cavalry of his kingdom, with four * 
{core elephants: at the head of all theſe forces he marched q ©. 
into Judza, with the reſolution to Tettle ſtrange inhabitants 2 
that worſhipped idols in Jeruſalem. He opened dhe * 
campaign with the ſiege of Bethſura, a fortreſs between Bir. | 
Idumæa and Jeruſalem. Judas Maecabezus, and the whole A 
people, beſeeched the Lord, with tears in their eyes, b ih 
eee EET ſend v 


(e) A. M. 3847. Ant. J. C. 163. Polyb, Legat. evil. Juſtin 1. rise 
Appian. in Syr. p. 117. (ad) 2 Maccab. ix; 1—38. x. 17, xiii, 144 
1 Maccab. v. 65 —68. vi. 19g—63. Joſeph. Antiq. c. xiis. 
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ſend his angel for the preſervation of Iſracl. Full of 
e off confidence in God, they took the field. When they 
con- marched all together, with aſſured courage, out of Jeru- 
poſi- ſalem, there * appeared a horſeman marching before them. 
His habit was white, with arms of gold, and he held a 
lance in his hand. That ſight filled them with new ardour. 


from | 
They threw theraſelves upon the enemy like lions, 


ome, 

ed d killed twelve thouſand. fix hundred men, and obliged the 
of his reſt to fly, moſt of them wounded and without arms. 

5e his After this check, Lyſias (e) weary of ſo unſucceſsful 
pro- a war, and, as the une ſays, believing by: hg in- 
ther's vincible, when ſupported by the aid of the almighty God, made 
„ that a treaty with Judas aud the Jevith nation, which Antio- 


chus ratified. One of the articles of this peace was, 


rd it 5 
7 that the deeree of Antiachus Epiphanes, which oblig 


{ their 


or the the Jews to Soor to the religion of the Greeks, 
: and ſhould be revoked and cancelled, add that they ſhould be 
ther at liberty to live in a places according to their own laws. 


Syria 
th be- 
decree 
Luce- 
ladons, 


bouring people tere igo much the enemies of the Jews to 
leave them long in repoſe. Timotheus, one of the king's 
generals, a ed all his forces, and raiſed an army of an 


horſe, which amounted to five-and-twenty thouſand. 


on Judas, full of confidende in the God of armies, marched 
2 againſt him witli troops very much inferior as to number. He 


attacked and defi him. Timotheus loſt thirty thou- 
ſand men in this battle, and ſaved himſelf with great 


Mae. difficulty. This defeat was followed by many advan- 


ot, and 


p four- tages on the ſide of Judas, which proved. that God alone is 
arched . ddt ſource of valour, iintrepidity,/ and Iucceſs in war. He 
bias WY Loved this in the moſt ſenſible manner, by the evi- 
ed the dent and fingular protection which: he gave to a peo- 


etweel director. 


> | ** . Theatre ut AR | 

roy A new army was raiſed of an hundred thouſand foot 

4. Cn 21 TE e horſe, bro een and 
VOL. . hs E | 


, | R (e) 1 Maccab. xi. 135 85 5 gh $ 
It was an angel, perhaps St. Miebacl, Protector of the prople of God, 


xx1v. c.. 
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This peace Was of no long duration. The neigh- 


hundred and twenty thouſand foot, without including the 


ple, of whom he was in a peculiar manner the guide and 
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_ reduced to the ſame-extremities with the garriſon of Beth- 
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three hundred chariots of war. The king in perſon, with 
Lyſias the regent of the kingdom, put themſelves at the 
head of it, and entered Judza. Judas, relying upon the 


omnipotence of God, the creator of the univerſe, and 


having exhorted his troops to fight to the laſtdrop of their 
blood, marched and poſted himſelf in the front of theking's 
camp. After having given his troops for the word of 
battle, THE VICTORY: OF Gop, he - choſe the braveſt 
men of his army, and with them, in the night, attacked the 
king's quarters. Ihey killed four thouſand men, and 
retired, after having filled his whole camp with confuſion 
and diſmay. 5 OTE 

Th the king knew from thence the extraordinary 
valour of the Jews, he did not doubt but they would be 
overpowered at lenge by the number of his troops and 
elephants. He refolved therefore to come to a general 
battle with them. Judas, without being intimidated by 
the terrible B for it, advanced with his army, 
and gave the king battle, in which the Jews killed a 
number of the enemy. Eleazer, a Jew, ſeeing an th. un 
larger than the reſt, covered with the king's arms, and be- 
lieving the king was upon it, ſacrificed himſelf to pre- 
ſerve the people, and to acquire immortal fame. He 
forced his way boldly to the elephant through the line of 


battle, killing and overthrowing all who 5 him. 
y, he 


Then placing himſelf under the beaſt's belly, he pierced it 


in ſuch a manner, that it fell and cruſhed him to death 


underneath-it..*- 


Judas however, and his troops, fought with extraordinary 
reſolution. But at-lenth r the fatigue, and 
no longer able to ſupport the weight of the enemy, they 
choſe to-retire; ©. Phe. king followed them, and beſieged 
the fortreſs. of Bethſura. That place, after a long and 
e, was obliged, for want of proviſions, to 
apitulation. . 4 


. . 


vigorous defen 
ſurrender/by capi 3 | 

From thenee Antiochus, marched againſt Jeruſalem, 
and beſieged the temple. Thoſe who defended it were 
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ſura, and would, like them, have been obliged to ſurrender, 
if Providence had not relieved them by an unforeſeen acci- 
dent. I bave obſerved, that Philip had retired into Fenn. 
in hopes of finding aſſiſtance there againſt Lyſias. But 
the diviſions which aroſe between the two brothers, who 
reigned. jointly, as has been ſaid elſewhere, ſoon unde- 
ceived him. Finding that he had nothing to expect from 
that quarter, he returned into the Eaſt, aſſembled ſome 
troops of Medes and Perſians, and taking advantage of 
the king's abſence, upon his expechtion againſt Judza, he 
ſeiſed the capital of the empire. Upon that news, Lyſias 
thought it neceſſary to malte peace with the Jews, in order 
to turn his arms againſt his rival in Syria. The peace 


was accordingly concluded upon wy advantageous and 
w 


honourable conditions. Antiochus ſwore to obſerve it, 
and was admitted foenter the fortifications of .the temple, 
with the ſight of which he was ſo much terrified, that, 


contrary to his faith given, and the oath he had ſworn in 


regard to the peace, he cauſed them to be demoliſhed be- 
fore he ſet out for Syria- The ſudden return of Antio- 
chus drove Philip out of Antioch, and put an end to his 
ſhort regency, and ſoon after to his life. en 
The troubles (/) occaſioned by the diviſions. between 
the two Ptolemies, which we have juſt ndw mentioned, 
roſe ſo high, that the Roman ſenate gave orders to the 
ambaſſadors they had ſent into Syria, to proceei to Alex- 
andria, and to uſe all their endeavours to reconcile them. 
Before they arrived there, Phy ſcon the youngeſt, ſurnamed 
Evergetes, had already expelled his brother Pkilometor. 
The latter embarked ſor Italy, and landed at Brunduſium. 


* 


From thence he went the reſt. of We Wahte Rome on 
foot, very ill dreſſed, and. with few? follawers;: and de- 
manded of the ſenate the neceſſary aid for replacing him | 
As ſoon as Demetrius, ſon of Selencus Teiche king. 
of Syria, who was ſtill an holtage.at'Reme, was appriſcd 
DO HE n ef 
(/) A. M. 38. Ant; J. C. 162. Porp 
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of the unhappy condition to which that fugitive prince was 
reduced, he canſed royal robes and an equipage to be got 
ready for him, that he might appear in Rowe as a king, 
and went to meet him with all he had ordered to be pre- 

red for his uſe. He found him twenty-ſix miles, that 
is, at nine or ten leagues diſtance from Rome. Ptolemy 
expreſſed great gratitude to him for his goodneſs, and the 


\ Honour he did him; but did not think proper to accept 


his preſent, nor permit him to attend him the reſt of his 
journey. He finiſhed'it on foot, and with the ſame 
attendants and habit he had wore till then. In that man- 
ner he entered Rome, and took up his lodging with a pain- 
ter of Alexandria, who had but a very ſmall houſe. - His 
deſign, by all theſe circumſtances, was to expreſs the 
miſery he was reduced to the better, and to. move the com- 
paſſion of the Romans. | 7 UE 

When the ſenate were infortned of his atrival, they 
ſent to defire he would come to them; and to excuſe their 


not having prepared a houſe for his reception, and that 


he had not been paid the honours at his entry with which 
it was the cuſtom to treat princes of his rank. They 
aſſured him, that it was neither for want of conſideration 


for his perſon, nor out of neglect, but becauſe his coming 


had ſurpriſed them, and had been kept fo ſecret, that they 
were not appraiſed of it till after he had entered Rome. 
Afterwards, having deſired him to quit the habit he wore, 
and to demand an audience of the ſenate, in order to ex- 
lain the. occafion-of his voyage, he was conducted by 
Lens of the ſenators to a houfe ſuitable to his birth; and 
orders were gen to the quæſtors and treaſurers, to ſee 
him. ſerved and fupplied, at the expence of the pub- 
—1 with all things neceſſary during his reſidence at 
When they gave him audience, and he had repreſented 
his conditiotite the Romans, they immediately re ſolved to 
re-eſtabliſh; him; and deputed two of the ſenators, with 
the charaffters'of. ambaſſadors, to go with him to Alex- 
andria, and cauſe their decree to be put in» excution- 
They re-conduRted him accordingly and ſucceeded in 
. 1 negociating 


*, Y 
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negociating an accommodation between the two brothers. . 
Libya, and the province of Cyrene, were given to Phyſ- 
con: Philometor had Egypt and the iſle of Cyprus, and 
each of them was declared independent of the other in the 
dominions aſſigned them. The treaty and agreement 
were confirmed with the cuſtomary oaths and ſacri- 
ee 7 Nn x 
But oaths and ſacrifices had long been with the gene- 
rality of princes no more than {imple ceremonies and 
mere forms, by which they did not think themſelves bound 
in the leaſt. And this way of thinking is but too common. 
Soon after, the youngeſt of the two kings, diſſatisfied with 
the partition which, had been made, went in perſon to 
complain of it to the ſenate. He demanded, that the 
treaty of partition ſhonld be annulled, and that he ſhould 
be reſtored ta the poſſeſſion of the iſle of Cyprus. He 
alledged, that he had been forced, by the neceſſity of the 
times, to comply with the former propoſals, and that, 
though Cyprus thould be granted him, his part would (till 
be far from equal to his brother's. Menethyllus, whom 
the elder had deputed to Rome, made it appear that 
Phyſcon- held not only Lybia and Cyrenaica, but his liſe 
alſo, from the goodnefs of his brother; that he had made 
himſelf fo much the 'abhorrence of the peqple, by his 
violent proceedings, that they would have left him nei- 
ther life nor government, had not his brother ſuatched him 
from their reſentment, by making himſelf mediator. 
That at the time he was preſerved. ſrom this danger, he 
thought himſelf too happy in reigning over the; region 
allotted to him; and that both CA i ed alas teaty 
before the altar of the gods, and ſworn... t@/nbſcrye, their 
agreement with each other. Quintus nd Canulcius, 
who had negociated the accommadation hetween the 
brothers, confirmed the truth of all Menechyllus ad- 


vanced. | | r | 
The ſenate, ſeeing that the partition was not actually 
equal, artfully took-the advantage of the iuatrel between 
the two brothers, to diminiſh the ſtrength f he kingdom 
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of Egypt, by dividing it, and granted the younger what he 
demanded. For ſuch was then the policy of the Romans. 
Polybius makes this reflection. They made the quarrels 
and differences of princes the means of extending and 
eat Oy their own power, and behaved in regard to 


much addrefs, that whilſt they acted ſolely 
from their own intereſt, the contending parties were how- 
ever obliged to them. As therefore the great power of 
Egypt gave them reaſon to apprehend, it would become 
too formidable if it fell into the hands of one ſovereign, 
who knew how to uſe it, they adjudged the ifle of Cyprus 
to Phyſcon. Demetrius, who did not Joſe ſight of the 
throne of Syria, and whoſe intereſt in that view it was, that 
ſo powerful a prince as the king of Egypt ſhould not con- 
tinue in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Cyprus, ſupported the 
demand of Phyfcon with his whole credit. Fhe Ro- 
mans made T. Torquatus and Cn. Merula ſet out with 
the latter, to put him in poſſeſſion of it. * 4 — 
During (g) that prince's ſtay at Rome, he had often 
the opportunity of ſeeing Cornelia, the mother of the 


Gracchi, and cauſed propoſals of marriage 4 be made to 


her. But being the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and 
widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been twice conſul 
and cenfor, ſhe rejected his offers, and believed it more 
honourable to be one of the firſt ladies of Rome, than 
queen of Lybia with Phyſcon. ; 

Phyſcon ſet out. from Rome with the two Roman 
ambaſſadors. Their plan was to concert an interview 
between the two brothers upon the frontier, and to 
bring them into an accommodation by the method of 
treaty, according to the ſenate's inſtructions. Philometor 
did not explain himſelf openly at firſt. He ſpun out the 


affair to as great a length as he could, upon different pre- 


texts, with deſign of making uſe of the time in taking 
ſecret meaſures againſt his brother. At length he de- 
clared plainly, that he was reſolved to ſtand to the firlt 
treaty, and that. he would make no other. 
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The Cyrenæans, in the mean time (5), informed of the 
ill conduct of Phyſcon during his being poſſeſſed of the 

wernment at Alexandria, conceived ſo ſtrong, an aver- 
ion for him, that they reſolved to keep him ont of their 
country by force of arms. It was not doubted, but Phi- 
jometor had taken pains underhand to excite thoſe troubles. 
Phyſcon, who had been overthrown by the rebels in a bat- 
tle, having almoſt loſt all hope, ſent two deputies with the 
Roma ambaſſadors back to Rome, with orders to lay his 
complaints againſt his brother before the ſenate, and to 
ſollicit their protection. The ſenate, offended at Philo- 


metor's refuſal to evacuate the iſland of Cyprus, according 


to their uecree declared the amity and alliance between 
him and the Romans void, and ordered his ambaſſadors to 
quit Rome in five gays. b 
Phyſcon found means to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in Cyre- 
naica, but made himſelf ſo generally hated by his ſubjects, 
through his ill conduct, that ſome of them fell upon him 


and wounded him in ſeveral Hens and left him for dead 


upon the ſpot. He aſcribed this to his brother Philometor ; 
and when he was recovered of his wounds, undertook again 
a voyage to Rome. He there made his complaints againſt 
him to the ſenate, ſhowed the ſcars of his wounds, and 
accuſed him of hating ee the affaſſins from whom 
be received them. ough - Philometor was the moſt 
humane of all princes, and could not be the leaſt ſuſpected 
of ſo my ia” 6 erty = an action, the ſenate, who were 
angry at his refuſal to ſubmit to the'regulation they had 
made in regard to the iſle of N m 
falſe aceuſation with too much Mility. They carried 
their prejudice ſo high againſt him, 1 not 
ſo much as hear what his arnbaſſadors Had to ſay in his 

defence. Orders were ſent them to quit Rome imme- 
diately. Beſides which, the fenate appointed ſive con- 
miſſioners to conduct Phyſcon into Cyprus, and to put him 
in poſſeſſion of that iſland, ns wrote to. all their allies 


(5) A. M. 3843. Ant. J. C. 16r. Polyb. ELF bh 
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near it to aid him for chat purpoſe with all their 
troops. 

(i) Phyſcon, dy this means, with an army which 
ſeemed to him ſufficient for the execution of his de- 
fign, landed in the iſland. +Philometor, who had 
gone thither in perſon, beat him, and obliged him 
to ſhut himſelf up in Lapitho, where he was ſoon 
inveſted, beſieged, and at 5 taken, and put into 
the hands 3 a brother he had © ſo cruelly - injured. 
Philometor's exceeding good ed upon this 
occaſion. After all that. Phyſcon had —_ againſt 

him, it was expected, that having him in his power, 
he would make bim ſenſible of his indignation and 
revenge. He pardoned him every thing; and, not 
contented to forgive him his faults, he even reſtored 
him Libya and Cyrenaica, and added further ſome 
. amends in lieu of the iſle of Cyprus, That act of 

generoſity put an end to the war, between the two bro- 

thers. It was not renewed, and the Romans were 

aſhamed of oppoſing any longer a prince of ſuch ex- 
traordinary clemency. The here is no reader, who does 


| not ſecretly pay the homage .of eſteem and admiration 
Ti to ſo generous an action. Such inwatd ſentimenis 
* which riſe from nature, and prevent reflections, imply 

how great and noble it is to forget and pardon inju- 
5 ries, and what a meanneſs of ſoul W in dhe re- 
ll ſentment of” the e r 5 
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Sker. III. OcTAvivs, ambaſſador of the Romans in 
Syria, is killed there. DEMETRIUS eſcapes from Rome, 
puts EUPATOR 70 death, aſcends the throne of Syria 
und aſſumes the name of So ER. Fe makes war againſt 

the Fews. Repeated victories of Jupas Mac CABAUS: 
death of that great man. DEMETRIUS zs acknowledged 
king by the Romans. He ahandons himſelf to drunken- 
neſs and debauchery. ALEXANDER BALA forms & 
conſprracy againſt him. DEMETRIUS 7s killed in à bat- 
tle. ALEXANDER eſpouſes the daughter of PTOLEMY 
PRILIOMRTOR. Temple built by the Fetus in Egypt. 
DEMETRIUS, ſon of the firft of that name, ſets up his 
claim to the throne of Syria. LEXANDER ig deſtroyed. 
TQLEMY PHILOMETOR dies at the ſame time. 


WW E bave (a) ſeen that the principal object of the 


commiſſion of the three Roman ambaſſadors, Cn. 


- 


Ocdtavius, Sp. Ducretus, and L. Aurelius, who went firſt 


into Egypt, was to go into Syria, in order to regulate the 
affairs of that nation. When they arrived there, they found 
the king had more ſhips and. elephants than had been: 
ſtipulated by the treaty made with Antiochus the Great 
after the battle of Mount Sipylus. They cauſed the ſhips 
to be burnt, and the elephants to be killed, which exceeded 
the number ſtated in that treaty, and diſpoſed: all things 
elſe in ſuch a manner as they thought molt to the-advan- 
tage of the Romans. This treatment ſeemed inſupportable, 
and exaſperated the people againſt them. K ed named. 
Leptinus, was ſo incenſed at jt, that in his rage he fell. 
upon * Octavius, whilſt he was bathing,.and, killed, him. 
It was ſuſpected that Lyſias, the regent of the kingdom, 
had ſecretly a hand in this aſſaſſination- Ambatladors: 
7 0; e eye: 
„M. . 4 *% 9 ian. in Syr. 117. = 
62 * — — 4 G Pit E . „ yy * ? 
* This Odavlus bad been conſul: well knexun unter the'wame of Au. 
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Some years befare, and was the fr guſtus, was of the ſame 4. with, 


7 bis. family who bad. attained that this. Otavins, but Handler ranch, 
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were immediately ſent to Rome, to juſtify the king, and 
to proteſt, that he had no ſhare in the action. The fene 
ſent them back without giving them any anſwer, to fig. 
nify, by that ſilence, their indignation for the murther 
committed upon the perſon of Octavius, of which they re- 


ſerved the examination and puniſhment to themſelves. 


In the mean time, to. do honour to his memory, they 
erected a ſtatue to him amongſt thoſe of the great men, 
who had loſt their lives in the defence of their country. 
Demetrius believed, that the diſguſt of the Romans 
againſt Eupator was a. favourable conjuncture, of which it 


himſelf a ſecond time to the ſenate, to obtain their per- 
miſſion to return into Syria. He took this ſtep contrary 
to the opinion of the greateſt part of his friends, who ad- 


viſed him to make his eſcape, without ſaying any thing. 
The event foon ſhowed him how much they were in the 


right. As the ſenate had always the ſame motives of in- 
tereſt for keeping him at Rome as at firſt, he received the 


| ſame anſwer, and had the mortification of a ſecond denial. 


He had then recourſe to the firſt advice of his friends; 
and Polybius, the hiſtorian, who was at Rome, was one 
of thoſe who preſſed him with moſt warmth to put it in 


immediate execution with ſecreſy. He took his ad- 


vice. After concerting all his meaſures, he left Rome un- 
der pretence of an hunting-match, went to Oſtia, and em- 
barked with a ſmall train in a Carthaginian veſſel bound 
for Tyre that waited for him &. It was three days before 
it was known at Rome, that he had ſtolen away. All that 
the. ſenate 'could do, was ſome days after to fend Tib. 
Gracchus, L. Lentulus, and Seryihus Glaucia, into Syria, 
to obſerve what effect the return of Demetrius would pro- 
Herbs (4) having landed at Tripoli in ria a 

metrius (5) having landed at I ripoli in Syria, a re- 
port ſpread, that the ſenate had ſent him to take — 

me oe AY ö 0 


(b 1 Maecab, vii, viii, ix & 2 hc xiv. Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xii. xi. 
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is dominions, and had reſolved to ſupport him in thera. 
| 2 was immediately looked upon as a loſt man, and 
all the world abandoned him to join Demetrius. Eupator 
and Lyſias, ſeiſed by their own troops, were delivered up 
to the new-comer, who ordered them to be put to death. 
Demetrius ſaw himſelf eſtabliſhed by this means upon the 
throne without oppoſition, and with prodigious rapidity. 
One of the firſt actions of his reign was to deliver the 
Babylonians from the tyranny of "I1marchus and Hera- 
clides, who had been the two great favourites of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. He had made the firſt governor, and the ſe- 
cond treaſurer of that province. Timarchus having added 
- rebellion to his other crimes, Demetrius cauſed him to be 
put to death. He contented himſelf with baniſhing the 
other. The Babylonians were ſo much rejoiced. to ſee 
| themſelves freed from the oppreſſion of thoſe two brothers, 
that from thenceforth they gave their deliverer the title of. 
SOTER, or SA VIOUR,'Which he bore ever afterwards.. 
Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made high- 
prieſt of the Jews aſter the death of Menelaus, not being 
qualified to be admitted by them in that capacity, b 
he had profaned the ſanQity, of the prieſthood, by following. 
the impious cuſtoms of-the Greeks under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes; this man gathered ther all the apoſtate Jews, 
who had taken refuge at Antioch, after having been. ex- 
pelled Judza, and putting himſelf at their came to 
petition the ne king to defend them from the oppreſſions 
of Judas and his brothers, advancing.athouſand calumnies 
againſt them. He accuſed. them. of having killed all per- 
ſons that fell into their hands of Demetrius's party, and of. 
having forced him, with all thoſe in his company, to aban- 
don their country, and ſeek their ſecurity elſewhere: De- 
metrius immediately ordered Bacchis,, governor of. Meſo- 
potamia, to march into Judæa at the head of an army, and 
ing Aleimus in his office, he joined him in com- 
miſſion with Bacchis, and: charged them both with the 
care of this war: Judas rendered all ' the efforts of this 
firſt army ineffectual, as he did of a ſecond, commanded by 
Nicanor. The latter, 1 19h at the laſt defeat of the: 
4 2 * troops · 
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troops of Syria, and that an handful of men ſhould make 
head againſt ſuch numerous and warlike - armies, and 
knowing that they placed their whole confidence with re- 
ard to victory in the protection of the God of Iſrael, and 
in the promiſes made in the temple where he was ho- 
noured, had uttered a thouſand blaſphemies againſt the 
Almighty, and againſt his temple. He was ſoon punithed 
for them. Judas gave him a bloody battle, and of his ar- 
my of [ee ens thouſand men, not one eſcaped to carry 
the news. of the defeat to Antioch. "The body of Nicanor 
was found amongſt the dead. His head and right hand, 
which he had lifted up againft the temple when he threat- 
ened to deſtroy it, were cut off, and placed upon one of the 
towers of / ana ag | Aa in. 5 
udas, after this com 2 „having ſame relax- 
* ſent an embaſſy 4 Rome. He lar melt conti- 
nually attacked by the whole forces of Syria, without be- 
ing able reaſonably to rely upon any treaty of peace. He 
far from intereſting themſelves for the rvation of the 
Jewiſh nation, entertamed no thoughts but of extirpatin 
them in concert with the Syrians. had been — 
that the Romans, equally eſteemed for their juſtice and 
valour, were always ready to ſupport weak nations againſt 
the oppreſſion of kings, whoſe power gave them umbrage. 
It was therefore he thought ĩt neceſſary to make an alliance 
with that people, in order to Tupport himſelf by their Pr 
tection againſt-the unjuſt enterpriſes of the Syrians. Thoſe 
ambaſſadors were very well received by the ſenate, who 
paſſed a decree, - by which the Jews were declared the 
kriends and allies of the Romans, and a defenſive league 
was made with them. They even obtained a letter from 
the ſenate to Demetrius, by which he was enjoined not to 
diſtreſs the Jews any more, and war was threatened him, 
in caſe he perſevered to do ſo. But before the ambaſladars 
returned, Judas was dead. £4 itch Oh! 
As ſoon as Demetrius received news of the deſeat and 
death of Nicanor, he gave the command of a powerful 
army to Bacchis and, Alcimus, compoſed of the choiceſt 
' | 2 4 - 


had no aid to expect from the neighbouring people, who, 
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all his troops, and ſent them into Judza. Judas had only 
three thouſand men with him when it arrived there. 
Theſe were ſtruck with ſuch a panick, that they all aban- 
doned him, except eight hundred men. Judas with that 
ſmall number, through an excels of valour and confidence, 
had the boldneſs to hazard a battle with ſo numerous an 
army, in which he periſhed, overpowered by multitude. 
His loſs was deplored throughout all Judea and at Jeru- 
ſalem, with all the marks of the molt lively affliction, and 
the government put into the hands of J his brother. 
Alcimus being dead, after having committed uu vio- 
lences againſt the true Iſraelites, and Bacchis being re- 
turned to Antioch, the country remained quiet, and was 
not harraſſed by the Syrians for two years. Demetrius 
had undoubtedly received the ſenate's letter in favour of the 
Jews, wiſich'abliged him to recall Bacchis. | 
Demetrius (c) indeed was at this time very cautious in 
his conduct with regard to the Romans, and uſed all his 
endeavours to induce them to acknowledge him king, and 
to renew the treaty made with the kings his predeceſſors. 
Having received advice, that the Romans had three am- 
baſſadors at the court of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
he ſent Menochares, one of his principal miniſters, thither 
to enter upon the negociation. Finding, at his return, 
by the report he made of what had paſſed, that the good. 
offices of thoſe ambaſſadors wete abſolutely neceſſary to his 
ſucceſs in it, he ſent again into Pamphylia, and afterwards 
to Rhodes, to aſſure them, that he would conform en- 
tirely to their will; and by the force of prefling ſolicita- 
tions, obtained at length by their means what he deſired. 
The Romans acknowledged him king of Syria, and re- 
newed the treaties made with that crown. 
To cultivate their amity (4), he ſent the ſame Meno- 
chares the following year, in 8 with ſome others, 
upon an embaſſy to Ro hey were charged with a 
(e) A. M. Ant. I. 162, Polyb. ; A. M. 3845. 
(c) gp 4s 6 J yb. Legat cxx. (a) i 


Ant. J. C. 159, yb.. Legat. cxxii. Appian. in Syr. g. 118. Di 
gat, M1. d 


hear nor ſee two vile men, obj 


of exacting. when they pleaſed, a more cſti 
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crown that weighed ten thouſand pieces * of gold, as a 
preſent from him to the ſeaate, in gratitude for their 
treatment of him, during his being an hoſtage at 
ome. They carried alſo with them Leptinus and Iſo- 


crates, in order to deliver them up, upon the account of 


the aſſaſſination of Octavius. This Leptinus was the 
perſon who killed him at Laodicea. Ifocrates was a 
Greek, by profeſſion a grammarian, who being in Syria 
at that time, had, upon all occaſions, taken upon him to 
vindicate that equally baſe and unjuſt action. The ſenate 
received the ambaſſadors with all the uſual honours, and 
accepted the. preſent they brought; but would neither 
unworthy of their an- 
ger; reſerving to themſelves, without doupt, the right 
nguiſhed fa- 
tisfaction for the murther of their ambaſſador. 

00 It was about this time that Demetrius, as I have 
obſerved before, eſtabliſhed Hol es upon the throne 
of Gappadocia, He was ſoon after —2 and took 


refuge at Antioch. We are going to ſee how far he 


carried his ingratitude in regard to his benefactor. 
Demetrius, (F) who found himſelf without war or 
occupation, began to give into pleaſure, and to lead an 
idle life, not a little fingulas and fantaſtick in the manner 
of it. He cauſed a caſtle to be built, near Antioch, 
flanked with four towers, and ſhut himſelf up in 
it,. for the ſake of abandoning himſelf entirely on the 
one {ide to indolence, not being willing to hear any more 
of affairs, and, on the other, to the pleaſure o good. 
He was drunk at leaſt one 
half of the day. The memorials, Which people were de- 
ſirous of xd AR to him, were never received; juſtic 
was not adininiſtered ; the affaizs of the ſtate languiſhed; 


in a word, there was a general ſuſpence of government, 
which ſoon ſtirred up the whole people againit. him. A 
conſpiracy was formed for.depoling him. —— 

8 WBO 
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who continued at Antioch, entered into this plot againſt 
his benefactor, flattering himfelf with obtaining the crown 
if the enterpriſe ſucceeded. It was diſcovered, and Ho- 
lophernes put in priſon. - Demetrius would not deprive- 
him of lite. He choſe rather to ſpare him, in order to 
make uſe. of him upon occaſion againſt Ariarathes, king 
of Cappadocia, upon whoſe crown he had ſome pre- 
tenſions. | 12 

Notwithſtanding the diſcovery, the conſpiracy was not 
ſuppreſſed (g). The malcontents were ſupported under- 
hand by-Ptolemy Philometor, who had the affair of Cy- 
prus at heart, and by Attalus and Ariarathes, who medi- 
tated revenging themſelves for the war Demetrius had 
undertaken againſt them in favour of Holophernes. 
Thoſe three princes concerted together to employ He- 
raclides in preparing ſomebody to perſonate the ſon of 
Antiochus Epiphanss,* and to ſet up hereditary preten- 
ſions to the . Syria. This Heraclides had been, 
as I have ſaid already, one of the great favourites of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, and treaſurer of the province of Ba- 
bylon, at the ſame time Timarchus, his brother, ano- 
ther favourite, was gevernor of it. At Demetrius's 
coming to the crown, the two brothers having been con- 
victed of malverſation and other crimes, Timarchus had 
been executed, and the other having made his eſcape, 
had taken up his reſidence at Rhodes. It was there he 
took pains to form the man intended for the deſign I have 
mentioned. He choſe for that purpoſe a young man, 
named Bala, of mean extraction, but very proper to act 
the part given him. He modelled him, and inſtructed. 
him fully in all that it was neceſſary to ſay or do. 

(5) When he was fully prepared, he began by cauſing 
him to be acknowledged by the three kings in A ſecret. 
He afterwards carried him to Rome, as he did alſo Lao- 
dice, the real daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, for the 
better concealing of the impoſture. By force of addreſs 
and follicitations, - he cauſed hira to be acknowledged 

dene | there 
(g) Polyb. Legat. crxxvVIii. & exl. Appian in Syr. p. 131. Athen. 
F.. 1 Maccab. x, 1-50 (55) A. M. 3851. Ant. J. C. 153. 
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there alſo, and obtained a decree - of the ſenate in his a. 
vour, which not only gave him permiſſion to return into 
Syria, for the recovery of his dominions, but even granted 


a84 


him aſſiſtance for that purpoſe. Though the ſenate 
plainly faw through the impoſture, and that all which 
was told of this pretender was mere fiction, they en- 
tered into every thing deſired of them againſt Demetrius, 
with whom they were diſſatisfied, and paſſed that decree 
in favour of the impoſtor. With this declaration of the 
Romans for him, he found no difficulty to raiſe troops. 
He then ſeiſed upon Ptolemais in Paleſtine, and there, 
under the name of Alexander, fon of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, aſſumed the title of king of Syria. Many of 
the malcontents came thither to join him, and form his 
court. "PEER na 
This news made Demetrius quit his caſtle and his 
indolence, and apply himſelf to his defehce.. He al- 
fembled all the troops he could. Alexander armed alſo 
on his ſide. The aſſiſtance of Jonathan was of great 
confequence in this conjuncture, and both parties made 
their court to him. Demetrius wrote to him firſt, and 
ſent him the commiſſion of general of the king's troops 
in Judea, which rendered him at that time very much 
ſuperior to all his enemies. e711 0p 
Alexander ſeeing what Demetrius had done for Jona- 
than, was thereby induced to make propoſals allo to him, 
in order to bring him over to his {ide.. He made him 
high-prieſt, granted him the title of Friend of the king, 
ſent him a purple robe and a crown of gold, marks of 
the high dignity conferred upon him; ſor none at that 
time wore purple except princes and nobles of the fil 
tank. Demetrius, who received advice of this, ſtill out- 
bid him, to ſecure to himſelf an ally of ſuch import- 
ance. But after the injuries he had done to all thoſe 
who had the true — of the Jews at heart, and the 
whole nation in general, they dared not confide in him, 
and re ſolved to treat rather with Alexander. Jonathan 
therefore accepted the high- prieſthood from. him, and 
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tabernacles, which happened ſoon after, he put on the 
pontifical veltments, and officiated as we prict: | | 
The place had been vacant ſeven years from the death 
of Alcimus. The high-prieſthood, which at that time 
came into the Aſmonean family, continued in it till 
Herod's time, who, from hereditary, as it had been till 
then, made an employment of it, . which he diſpoſed of 
at pleaſure. N . b N 
i) The two kings having taken the field, Demetrius, 
who wanted neither valour nor good ſenſe, when his rea- 
ſon was not impaired by wine, was viRtoriqus in the firſt 
battle; but it was of no advantage to him. Alexander 
ſoon received new troops from the three kings who had 
ſet him up, and continued to ſupport him vigoraully. 
Having, beſides this, the Romans and Jonathan on his 
bis ſide, he retrieved himſelf, and maintained his ground. 
al- The Syrians cont! 7 deſerted. alſo, becauſe they cauld 


alſo not bear Demetrius. That prince, beginning to appre- 
great hend the event of the war, ſent his two ſons, Demetrius 
nade and Antiochus, to Cnidos, a city of Caria, in order to 
and their ſecurity in caſe of misfortune. He confided them, 
00ps with a conſiderable ſum of money, to the care of a friend 
nuch of his in that city; in order if any accident ſhould haꝑ- 


pen, that they might remain there in ſafety, and wait 
ſome favourable comunCture,. | 


him, () It was at the ſame time, and perhaps in imitation 
him of Alexander Bala, that Andriſcus played the ſame part 
king, in Macedonia. He: had retired to Demetrius, who had 
ks of given him up to the Romans, from the hope of conci- 
| that lating their favour. | 2 Di. 
firſt Y The two competitors for the crown of Syria having 
out- aſſembled all their troops, proceeded to a deciſive battle, 
port- At firſt Demetrius's left wing broke that of the enemy 
thoſe erhich oppoſed it, and put it to flight. But being, too 
d the ot in the purſuit, a common fault in battles, and which 
him. Wot always occaſions their being loſt, at their return 
athan hey found the right, at the head of which Demetrius 
How | "4B | fought 

i) A, M. 3852. IP 
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fought in perſon, routed, and the king himſelf killed in 
the purſuit. As long as he had been in a condition tv 
ſupport the enemy's charge, he had omitted nothing that 
vatour and conduct were capable of, which might con- 
duce to his ſucceſs. At length his troops gave way, and 
in the retreat his horſe plunged into a bog, where thoſe 
who purſued him, killed him with their- arrows. He 
had reigned twelve years Alexander by this victory, 
found himſelf maſter of the empire of Syria» 
As ſoon as (m) Alexander ſaw himſelf at repoſe, he 
ſent to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, in marriage. She was granted*him, and her 
father conducted her in perſon to Ptolemais, where the 
nuptials were celebrated. Jonathan was invited to that 
feaſt, and went thither, where he wasTeceived by.the two 
=_ with all pofſible marks of honour. 
Onias, fon of Onias III. having 2 been diſap- 
pointed of the high-prieſthood after the death of his un- 
cle Menelaus, had retired into Egypt. He had ſound 
means to inſinuate himſelf ſo well into the favour of 
Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra his wiſe, that he was 
become their favourite, and moſt intimate confident. He 
made uſe of his credit at that court to obtain the king's 
rmnĩſſion for building. a temple for the Jews in Egypt, 
ike that in Jeruſalem; aſſuring him that favour would 
bring the whole nation into his inſt Antiochus 
Epiphanes: at the fame time the r 
Was granted to him and his deſcendants for ever. Ihe 
t difficulty was, to make the Jews come into this in- 
novation; it being forbid by the law to offer ſacrifices in 
any place but the temple of Jeruſalem. It was not with- 
out difficulty he overcame their e np by a paſſage 
in Iſaiah, wherein the prophet foretells this event in theſe 
terms (o): In that day ſhall five cities in the land E-. 
Jen the language of Canaan, and ſiuear to the Lord of 
ofls ; the one ſhall be called the city of deſtruction. 
(M. Rollin ſays, the city of the ſun, - or” Ficliopolis.) 


- 


, (m) I Maccab. *. 51—66. 
(o) Iſa. ix. 18—a21. a 
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In that day ſhall there be an altar to the Lord in the midſt 
of the land of | Egypt 5 and a pillar at the border theresf 19 
the Lord. And it ſhall be for à ſign and for a witneſs 
unts the Lord of "Hoſts in the land of Egypt ; for they ſhall 
cry unto the Lord becauſe of tht oppreſſors, and he ſhall — 

them a ſaviour and a great one, and he ſhall deliver them. 
And the Lord ſhall be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians 
ſhall know the Lord in that day, and ſhall do ſacrifice and 
oblation; yea, they ſhall vow a' waw unto the Lord, and 
Nen... 9: 

The event here foretold by Iſaiah, is one of the moft 
fingular, and, at the ſame time, the moſt remote from 
all probability Nothing was more ſtrictly forbidden to 
the Jews, than to offer. ſacrifices to- God, in any other 

lace than the temple built by his order at Jeruſalem ; 
— much more, in conſequence, to build a temple elſe- 
where, eſpecially in a land polluted with the moſt groſs 
idolatry, and always at enmity with the people of God :? 
This however came to paſs, exactly as the prophet Iſaiah 
had: foretold. I {hall not enter into a circumſtantial ex- 
poſition of ey: which would carry me too far 
from my ſubject. 4 


4 - 
- 
nt 


(p) Alexander Bala (2), finding himſelf in the peaceable 
poſſeſlion of the crown of Syria, thought he had nothing 


more to do than to take-all the pleaſures the abundance 
and power to which he had attained would admit. He 
abandoned himſelf therefore to his natural inclination for 
luxury, idleneſs, and debauch. He left the care of af- 
fairs entirely to a favourite, named Ammonius. That 
inſolent and cruel miniſter put to death Laadice, the 
ſiſter of Demetrius, and widow of Perſeus, king of Mace- 
donia Antigonus, Demetrius's fon, who had continued in 
* when the two others were ſent to Cnidos; in fine, 
all the perſons of the blood- royal he could find, in order 
to ſecure to his maſter, by that means, the poſſeſſion of 


0) A. M. 3866. Ant. J. C. . (9) Liv. Epit, b. 1. Jus. 


L. xxxv, C. 2. of. A q. ili. + Ve » as 7 1 
Excerpt, Valet f. 8. I. xiii. e 8. 1 Maceab. z. 57—89. * 


ceiving advice that Apollonius, 


Paleſtine with a 
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the crown he had uſurped by an impoſture. That con- 
duct ſoon drew both the abhorrence of the people. 
Demetrius, the eldeſt of Demetrius's: ſons, was at 
Cnidos, and began to be of an age capable of counſel 
and action. en he was adviſed of this averſion of the 
ple, he thought the occaſion favourable for repoſſeſſing 
imſelf of his right. Laſthenes, the friend in whole 
houſe he lived, procured him ſome companies of Cretans, 
with which he landed in Cilicia. There ſoon joined 
hum a ſufficient number of malcontents to form an army, 
with which he made himſelf maſter of the whole pro- 
vince. Alexander opened his eyes and quitted his ſerag- 
lio to apply himſelf to his affairs. He left. the gotern- 
ment of Antioch to Hierax and Diodqtus, who is alſo 
called Tryphon, put. himſelf at the head of an army, 
formed of all the troops he could aſſemble, and upon re- 
vernor of Coelofyria 
emetrius, he ſent to 


and aicia, -had declared for 


demand aid of Ptolemy his father-ih-laws- : 


Apollonius's firft thoughts were to reduce Jonathan, 
who perſiſted in his attachment to Alexander; but his 
ſucceſs did not anſwer his deſign, and in one day he lolt 
Tove eight thouſand men. ne ord 


) Ptolemy Philometor, to whom Alexander had 1 


plied in the extreme danger wherein he found himſell, 


came at laſt to the aſſiſtance of his ſan-in-law;: and entered 
great army. All the cities opened their 
tes to him, according to. the orders they had received 
rom Alexander to that effect. Jonathan came to jan 


him at Joppa, and followed him to Ptolemais. Upon 


his arrival a canſpiracy was diſcovered, formed by Am. 
monius, againſt the life of Philometer. As Alcxander 
refuſed to deliver up that traitor; he concluded that he 


had entered into the conſpiracy himſelf, and in conle- 


nce, took his daughter from him, gave her to De- 

ir and made _— with — * which he 

engaged to aid him in re-aſcending the throne of l 
(r) A. M. 3858, - Ant. J. C. 146. wg 


queror 
more 
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The people of Antioch, who mortally hated Ammo- 
nius, believed it time to ſhow their reſentment. Having 
diſcovered him diſguiſed like a woman, they ſacrifice? 
him to their rage. Not content with that revenge, the 
declared againſt Alexander himſelf and opened their 
gates to Ptolemy. They would even have ſet him upon 
the throne. But that prince, aſſuring them that he was 
contented with his own. dominions, inſtead of acceptin 
that offer, recommended to them. Demetrius the la wu 
heir, who accordmgly was placed upon the throne of his 
anceſtors, and acknowledged by all the inhabitants. 

(s) Alexander, who was at that time in Cilicia, march- 
ed with the utmoſt diligence, and put all to fire and ſword 
around Antioch. The two armies came to a battle. 
Alexander was beat, and fled with five hundred horſe to * 
Zabdiel, an Arabian prince, with whom he had entruſted 
his children. Betrayed by the perſon in whom he had 

laced moſt confidence, his was cut off, and ſent to 

tolemy, who expreſſed great joy at the ſight of it. That 
joy was of no long duration, for he died ſome few days 
after, of a wound he had received in the battle. Thus 
Alexander king of W Ptolemy Philometor king 
of Egypt died at the lame time; the firſt after a rei of 
five years, and the ſecond aſter one of thirty-five. Oo. 
mſelf, WF metrius, who had attained the crown by this victory, aſ- 
ntered WF -furned the ſurnatme of NVicator, that is to ſay the Con- 


| thei BY queror. The ſucceſſion of Egypt was attended with 
ceived more difficulties. ©» 


pon _ (s) A.M. 3859. Ant. J. C. 145. 
Am- ä He is called Emaleuel im the Maccabees, 
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Sect. VI. PHYSCON eſpouſes CLEOPATRA, and d. 
cends the throne" of "Egypt. DEMETRIVS in Siri 
abandons himſelf to all manner e exceſſes. Dioporos 
ſurnamed "I RYPHON — ANTIOCHUS, the on ; 
ALEXANDER BALA, ts be proclaimed Ting of Syria; 
then kills him, and takes his place. He ſeiſes ox. 
THAN by treachery, and puts him to death. Deme- 
TRIUS undertakes an expedition: againſt the Parthians, 
who take him priſaner. CLEOPATRA his wife efpinſes 
ANTIOCHUS SIDETES, brother of DEMETRIUS, and 
places him upon the throne: of Syria. | PHYSCON's er- 
ceſſroe follies and detauches. "ATTALUS PiLOMETOR 

ucceeds ATTALUS his uncle, whom he cduſes 40 be re- 
gretted hy his vices. He dies him ff, "after having 
reigned feve years, and by his will leaves the Riman 
people heirs lo his. deminions. ARISTOQNTEUS ſeiſer 
| 2 He is overthrown, led in triumph, and put to 
death. | 01 eee 


+ RAB 


„Ce pA TRA, quien. of Egypt, after de 


death of her huſband, Who was at the ſame time 
her brother endeavoured to place (u) the crown upon the 
head of the ſon ſhe had by him. As he was yet very 
young, others laboured to obtain it for Phyſcon, king of 
Cyrenaica, the late king's brother, and ſent to defire him 
to come to Alexandria. Cleopatra, thereby reduced to 
the neceſſity of her defence, cauſed Onias and Doſithæus, 
with an army of Jews, to-come-to her aſſiſtance. There 
was at that time a Roman ambaſſador at Alexandria, 
named Thurmus, who by his mediation accommodated 
affairs. It was agreed, that Phyſcon ſhould marry Cleo- 
patra, and educate her ſon, who ſhould be declared heir 
to the crown ; and that Phyſcon ſhould poſſeſs it ney 
his life. He had no ſooner married the queen, 2 
taken poſſeſſion of the crown, than, even the very day of 
the nuptials, he killed her ſon in her arms. = 

| >, ave 


t) A. M. 3859. Ant. J. . 145. (A1 oſeph. contr. Ap: J. ii. 
Julia. J. xxxviii. c. 8. al. Max. ix. c. 1. ] 
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I have already obſerved, that the ſurname of Phyſcon, 
given to this prince, was only a nickname. That which 
he took himſelf was Evergetes, which ſignifies the Bene- 
factor. The Alexandrians changed it into that of Cacs- 
ergetes, that is to 7 4 on the conttary, one who delights 
in doing harm ; a ſurname to which he had the juſteſt 
title. 3 . 

In Syria (x) affairs went on little better. Demetrius 
a young prince without experience, left every e to 
Laſthenes, who had procured him the Cretans, by whoſe 
aid he had aſcended the throne. He was a corrupt and 
ralh man, and behaved himſelf fo ill, that he ſoon loſt 
his maſter the hearts of thoſe who were moſt neceſſary to 
his ſupport. - 1-4 EE ns 

The firft wrong ſtep which he took, was in regard to 
the ſoldiers, whom 'Ptolemy, upon his march. had put 
into the maritime places of Phoenicia and Syria, to re- 
inforce the garriſons. . If he had. left thoſe garriſons in 
them, they would have very much ron his forces, 

8 inſtead of gaining them, or at leaſt of treating them 
# ning them, or 10 
: well, upon ſame umbrage which he conceived, he ſent 
ume orders to the of Syria, who were in the ſame gar- 
riſons, to cut the throats of all- the Egyptian ſoldiers; 
ver). which maſſacre was accordingly executed. The army 
* of ape which was ſtill in Syria, and had placed him 


"S 
. 


upon the throne, full of juſt horrour for ſo barbarous a 
cd % cruelty, abandoned him immediately, and returned home, 
d. After which he cauſed the ſtrifteſt ſearch to be made for 


all thoſe who had been concerned againſt himſelf or his 
ndria, father in the laſt wars; and puniſhed all that could be 

found with death. When he believed, after all theſe ex- 
ecutions, that he had no longer any enemies to fear, he 
| heir broke the greateſt part of his troops, and kept only his 


nag Cretans, and ſome other foreigners, in his ſervice. By 
= 4 that means he not only deprived himſelf of the old 
Jay _ who had ſerved under his father, and being well 
755 affected to him would have maintained him upon the 


throne, 


(x) Diod. in Excerpt, Valel. p. 346, 1 Maccab- ix. 20-37. Joſepb 
Antig. I. xiii, c. $. l | . 


* 
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throne, but he rendered them his greateſt enemies by de- 
iving them of the ſole means they had to ſubſiſt. He 
ound this fully verified in the lnſurrections and revolu- 
tions which afterwards happened. 8 f 
Jonathan however, ſeeing every thing quiet in Judæa, 
formed the deſign of delivering the nation at length ſrom 
the evils it ſuffered from the citadel, which the Grecian 
idolaters ſtill held in Jeruſalem. Ile inveſted it, and 
1 cauſed machines of war to be brought, in order to attack 
ll it in form. Demetrius, on the complaints made to him 
1 upon that occaſion, went to Ptolemais, and commanded 
Jonathan to attend him there, to give an account of that 
affair. Jonathan gave orders for, puſhing the ſiege vigo- 
rouſly in his abſence, and ſet out to meet him with ſome 
of the prieſts and principal perſons of the nation. He 
carried with him a great quantity of magnificent-preſents, 
and appeaſed the king and his. miniſters ſo ſucceſsfully, 
1 that he not only — the accuſations,” which had been 
} formed againſt him, to be rejected but en obtained 
4 great honours and new marks of favours” The whole 
country under his r was diſcharged from all 
duties, cuſtoms, and tributes, for the ſum f * three hun- 
dred talents, which he agreed to pay the king by way of 
equivalent. „ or af > HS 
The king being returned to Antioch (y), and conti. 
nuing to give himſelf up immoderately to all kind of 
g exceſſes, violence, and cruelty, the people's patience was 
entirely exhauſted, and the whole nation difpoſed for a 


general revolt, 2 39 ; 

Diodotus afterwards ſurnamed Tryphon, who had for- 
merly ſerved Alexander, and had ſhared the government 
of Antioch with Hierax, ſeeing the people in this diſpo- 
ſition, found the occaſion favourable for attempting an 
hardy enterpriſe, which was to ſet the crown upon his 
own head, by the favour of theſe diſorders. . He __ 


(y) Juſtin, I. xxxviii. e. 9. 1 Maccab, xi. 39—74. xi. 2134 
Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 9. Appian in Syr. p. 132. Epit. Liv. . 
trab. I. xvi. p. 752. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 346. 
* Three bundred thouſand cræumn. 


4 
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into Arabia to Zabdiel, to whom the perſon and educa- 
tion of Antiochus, the fon of Alexander Bala, had been 
entruſted. He laid a ſtate of the affairs of Syria before 
him, informed him of the diſcontent of the people, and 
in particular of the ſoldiery, and ſtrongly repreſented, 
that there could not be a more favourable opportunity for 
fetfing Antiochus upon the throne of his father. He de- 
manded that the young prince ſhould be put into his 
hands, in order to his being reſtored to his rights. His 
view was to make uſe of the pretenſions of Antiochus, 
till he had dethroned Demetrius, and afterwards to rid 
himſelf of the young prince, and aſſume the crown to 
hnnſelf, as he did. Tabdiel, whether he penetrated his 
real deſign, or did not entirely approve his ſcheme did not 
give into it at firſt. Tryphon was obliged to continue a 
conſiderable tine. with him, to ſollicit and preſs him. 
At rout, Between the force. of importunity and pre- 
ſents, he gained Zabdiel's eonſent, and obtained what he 
demanded. 7 A. of 2 * þ | | 

(z) Jonathan carrigd on the ſiege of the citadel of Jeruſa- 
lem with v1gour,- but feeing that he made no progreſs, he 
ſent deputies to Demetrius, to defixe that he would with- 
draw the garri ſon Which he could not drive out by force. 
Demetrius, Who found himſelf involved in great difficul- 
ties from the frequent tumults which happened at An- 
tioch, where the people chneei ved an invincible averſion 
for his perſon and government, granted Jonathan all he 
demanded, upon cdition that he would ſend troops to 
chaſtiſe the mutineers. Jonathan ſent him three thou- 
land men immediately, As ſoon as the king had them, 
believing himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to undertake every 
thing, he refolved to difarm the inhabitants of Antioch, 
and gave orders accordingly that they ſhould all deliver up 
their arms. Upon this they roſe, to the number of-{x- 
ſcee thouſand'men, and inveſted the palace, with deſign 
to kl the king. The Jews immediately flew to diſen- 
gage him, diſperſed the multitude with fire aud ſword; 
burat a great part of the city, and killed or deſtroyed very 

Vor. IX. en | near 


(4) A.M, 3860. Ant. J. C. 144. 
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near an hundred thouſand of the inhabitants. The reſt, 


i1:timidated by fo great a misfortune, demanded a peace; 
which was granted them, and the tumult ceaſed. The 
Jews, after having, taken this terrible revenge of the 
wiongs the people of Antioch had done to Judza and Je- 
ruſalem, principally during the reign of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, returned into their country, laden with honour 
and booty. hg 

Demetrius, always continuing his' cruelties, tyranny, 


and oppreſſions, put many more perſons to death for the 


laſt ſedition, . confiſcated the eſtates of others, and ba- 
niſhed a great number, All his ſubjects conceived ſuch 
an hatred and animolity againſt him, that there wanted 
nothing but an occaſion for riſing, and making him ex- 
perience the moſt dreadful effects of their vengeance. 
Notwithſtanding the promiſes he had made to Jona- 
than, and the great obligations he had to him for the aid 
which had preſerved him, he behaved no better in regard 
to him than he did to others. Believing he could do 
without him for the future, he did not obſerve the treaty 
he had made with him. Though the ſum of three hun- 
dred talents had been paid, he did not deſiſt from de- 


manding all the uſual e cuſtoms, and tributes, 


with the ſame rigour as before, and with menaces to 
Jonathan of making war upon him if he failed. 

Whilſt things were in this unſteady condition, Try- 
phon carried Antiochus, the ſon of Alexander, into Sy- 


ria, and cauſed his pretenſions to the crown to be de- 


clared by a manifeſto. The ſoldiers who had been broke 
by Demetrius, and a great number of other malcontents, 
came in crouds to join the pretender, and proclaimed him 
king. They marched under his enſigns againſt Deme- 
trius, beat him, and obliged him to retire into Seleucia. 


They took all his elephants, made themſelves maſters of 


Antioch, placed Antiochus upon the throne of the kings 
of Syria, and gave him the ſurname of Theos, which ſig- 
nifies the God. | 
Jonathan diſcontented at the. ingratitude of Demetrius, 
accepted the invitation made him by the new king, and 
| | | | engaged 


put! 
follo 


upor 
ady Ic 


(a) 


1. ſ 


thing by force” againſt ſo powerful an army. He en- 
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engaged in his party. Great favours were heaped upon 
him and Simon his brother. A commiſſion was ſent 
them, whereby they were empowered to raiſe troops tor 
Antiochus throughout all Cœloſyria and Paleſtine. Of 
theſe troops they formed two bodies, with which they 
acted ſeparately, and obtained ſeveral victories over the 
enemy. | 

Tryphon (a), ſeeing all _— brought to the deſired 
point tor executing the project he had tormed of deſtroy- 
ing Antiochus, and of poſſeſſing himſelf of the crown of 
Syria, found no other obſtacle to his defign, than on the 
other part of Jonathan, whoſe probity he knew too well 
even to ſound him upon entering into his views. He re- 
ſolved therefore to rid Mimſelf, at whatever price it coſt 
him, cf ſo formidable an enemy, and entered Judza with 
an army, in order to take him and put him to death. 
Jonathan came alſo to Bethſan at the head of forty thou- 
ſand men. Tryphon perceived that he ſhould get no- 


deavoured therefore to amuſe him with fine words, and 
the warmelt aſſurances of a ſincere friendſhip. He gave 
him to underſtahd, that he was come thither only to 
conſult him upon their common intereſts, and to put 
Ptolemais into his hands, which he was refolyed to make 
him a preſent of as a free gift. He deceived him ſo well 
by thele proteſtations of friendſhip, and obliging offers, 
that he diſmiſſed all his troops, except three thouſand 
men, of which he kept only one thouſand about his per- 
ſon. He ſent the reſt towards Galilee, and followed Try- 
_ to Ptolemais, relying upon that-traitor's oath, that 
e ſhould be put into poſſeſſion of it. He had no ſooner 
entered the place, than the gates were ſhut upon him. 
Jonathan was immediately ſeiſed, and all his followers 
put to the word. Troops were alſo detached directly to 
follow and ſurpriſe the two thouſand men, who were 
upon their march to Galilee. They had already received 
advice of what had happened to Jonathan and his troops 
8 K 2 os at 
a) 1 Maccab, xii,- 39—54. xiii. 1—30. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 

a hg que, it, Liy, L. 26 Ty RES: 2.08 
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at the city of Ptolemais, and having exhorted cue another 
to defend themſelves well, and to fell their lives as dear as 
poſlible, the enemy were afraid to attack them. They 
were ſuffered to proceed, and arrived all ſafe at Jeru- 
ſalem. | | 

The affliction there for what had befalled Jonathan 
was extreme. The Jews however did not loſe courage. 
They choſe Simon by univerſal conſent for their general, 
and immediately, by his orders, fet- themſelves at work 
with all poſſible ſpeed to complete the fortifications, be- 
gan by Jonathan, at Jeruſalem. And when advice came 
that Tryphon approached, Simon marched againſt him 
at the head of a fine army. f 

Tryphon did not dare to give him battle, but had 

in recourſe to the ſame artifices which had ſucceeded 
ſo well with Jonathan. He ſent to tell Simon, that he had 
only laid Jonathan under an arreſt, becauſe he owed the 
king an hundred talents (5); that if he would ſend him 
that ſum, and Jonathan's two ſons as hoſtages for their 
father's fidelity, he would cauſe him to be ſet at liberty. 
Though Simon ſaw clearly, that this ſal was no 
more than a feint, however that he might not have rea- 
ſon to reproach himſelf-with being the occaſion of his 
_ brother's death, by refuſing to comply with it, he ſent 
him the money, and Jonathan's two children. "The 
traitor, notwithſtanding did not releaſe his priſoner, but 


returned a ſecond time into Judza, at the head of a 


cater army than before, with deſign to put all mw to 
fire and ſword. Simon kept ſo cloſe to him in all his 
marches and countermarches, that he fruſtrated his de- 
ſigns, and obliged him to retire. | | ; 
(ad) Tryphon, on his return into winter-quarters in 
the country of Galaad, cauſed Jonathan to be put to 
death; and believing after that he had nobody to fear, 

ve orders to kill Antiochus ſecretly. He then cauſed 
it to be given out, that he was dead of the ſtone, and 
at the ſame time declared himſelf king of Syria in his 


ſtead,. 


%) An hundred thouſand crowns. 
4) A. M. 3861. Ant. J. C. 143. Diod, Legat. xxxi. 
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flead, and took poſſeſſion of the crown. When Simon 
was informed of his brother's death, he ſent to fetch his 
bones, interred them in the ſepulchre of his forefathers 
at Modin, and erected a magnificent monument to his 
memory. . 
Tryphon paſſionately deſired to be acknowledged by 
the Romans. His ufurpation was fo unſteady without 
this, that he perceived plainly it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to his ſupport. He ſent them a magnificent 
embaſſy, with a om ſtatue of Victory of ten thou- 
ſand pieces of gold in weight. He was cheated by the 
Romans. They accepted the ſtatue, and cauſed the 
name of Antiochus, whom he had aſſaſſinated, to be in- 
ſerted upon the inſcription, as if it had come from him. 

The ambaſſadors Gena by Simon to Rome (e) were re- 
ceived there much more honourably, and all the treaties 
made with his ceſſors renewed with hun. | 

) Demetrius in the mean time amuſed himſelf with 
diverlions at Laodicea (g), and abandoned himſelf to the 
moſt inſamous debauches, without becoming more wiſe 
from adverſity, and without fo much as ſeeming to have 
the leaſt ſenſe of his misfortunes. As Tryphon had 
given the Jews juſt reaſon; to oppoſe him and his , 
Simon ſent a crown of gold to Demetrius, and amba 
dors to treat with him. They obtained from that prince, 
a confirmation of the high-prieſthood and ſovereignty to 
Simon, exemption from all kinds of tributes and jan 
with a general amneſty for all paſt acts of hoſtility ; 
* condition that the Jews ſhould join him againſt 


phon. | | | 
. at length (Y) recovered a little from his le- 
thargy upon the arrival of deputies from the Eaſt, who 
came to invite him thither. Ihe Parthians, having al- 
moſt over-run the whole Eaſt, and ſubjected all the coun- 
ries of Aſia between the Indus and Euphrates, the inha- 
We Wh 5:4; Hl bitants 


(e) 1 Maccab. xiv. 16—40, A. M. 3863. Ant. J. C. 141. 
(e) Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. . W al. Hobbs & * 


* Joleph, Antiq. 1. xiii, c. 11. 15) Juſtin, I. XXV i. c. 1. 
* XxxVill, c. 9. J. xli. c. 5, & 6. 1 Maccab. xiv. 1—49: Joſeph. Antig. 


I. xii, e. 9—12. Orofius, I. v. c. 4. Diod. i 
Appian. in Syr. p. 132, 7 4 1 in. Excerpt. +. Þ» 35% 
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bitants of thoſe countries, who were deſcended from the 
Macedonians, not being able to ſuffer that uſurpation, 
and the haughty inſolence of their new maſters, ex- 
tremely ſollicited Demetrius, by repeated embaſſies, to 
come and put himſelf at their head; aſſured him of a ge- 
neral inſurrection 1 5 the Parthians; and promiſed to 
ſupply him with a ſufficient number of troops to expel 
thoſe uſurpers, and recover all the provinces of the Eaſt, 
Full of theſe hopes, he at length undertook that expedi- 
tion, and paſſed the Euphrates, leaving Tryphon in poſ- 
leſſion of the greateſt part of Syria. He conceived, that 
having once made himſelf maſtexzof. the Eaſt, with that 
increaſe of power he ſhould be in a better condition to 
reduce that rebel at his return. : | 
As ſoon as he appeared in the Eaſt, the Elymzans, 
Perſians, and Bactrians, declared in his favour, and with 
their aid he defeated the Parthians in ſeveral engagements; 
but at length, under pretence of treating with him, they 
got him into an ambuſcade, where he was made priſoner, 
and his whole army cut in pieces. By. this blow, the 
empire of the Parthians took ſuch firm footing, that it 
ſupported itſelf for many ages afterwards, and became 


the terror of all its neighbours, and even equal to tie 
Romans themſelves as to power in the field, and reputa- 


tion for military exploits. | 

The king who then reigned over the Parthians was 
Mithridates, ſon of Priapatius, a valiant and wiſe prince. 
We have ſeen in what manner Arſaces founded, and his 
fon Arſaces II. eſtabliſhed and fixed this empire, by a 
treaty of peace with Antiochus the Great. Priapatius 
was the ſon of the ſecond Arſaces, and ſucceeded him; 
he was called alſo Arſaces, which became the common 
name of all the princes of this race. After having reigned 
fiftcen years, he left the crown at his death to his eldelt 
ſon Phraates, and he to Mithridates his brother, in pre. 


ference * to his own children, becauſe he had diſcovered 
2 | more 


Non multo poſt deceſſit, multis regio quam patrio deberi nom! . 
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more merit and capacity in him for the government of the 
people ; convinced, that a king, when it is in his own 
po ver, ought to be more attentive to the good of the itate, 
than the advancement of his own family; and to forget, 
in ſome meaſure, that he is a father, to remember ſolely 
that he is a king. This Mithridates was that king of the 
Parthians, into whoſe hands Demetrius had fallen. 

That prince; after having ſubdued the Medes, Ely- 
mæans, Perſians, and Bactrians, extended his conqueſts 
even into India, beyond the bounds of Alexander's; and 
when he had defeated Demetrius, ſubjected alſo Babylo- 


nia and Meſopotamia, fo that his N was bounded at 


that time by 'the*'EupWhtes on the 
on the Eaſt. e 
He carried Demetrius his priſoner into all the provinces 
that ſtil] adhered to the king of Syria, with the view of 
inducing them to ſubmit to him, by ſhowing them the- 
perſon they Had Jooked upon as their deliverer, reduced to 
{o low and ſhameful a condition. After that, he treated 
him as a King, ſent him into Hyrcania, which was 
aſſigned him for his place of reſidence, and gave him his 
daughter Rhodoguna in marriage. However, he was al- 
ways regarded as a'prifoner of war, though in other re- 
ſpects he had all the liberty that could be granted him in 
that condition. His ſon Phraates, who ſucceeded him, 


eſt, an] the Ganges 


It is obſerved particularly of this Mithridates, that hav- 
ing ſubjected ſeveral different nations, he took from each 
of them whatever was beſt in their laws and cuſtoms, and 
out of them co an excellent body of laws and max- 
ims of ſtate, for the government of his empire. This was 
mak ing a glorious uſe of his victories; by ſo much the 
more-laudable, as it is uncommon and almoſt unheard of, 
tor a victor to be more intent upon improving from the 
wiſe cuſtoms of the conquered nations, than upon en- 
riching himſelf out of their ſpoils. - It was by this means, 
that Mithridates eſtabliſhed the empire of the Parthians 
upon ſolid foundations, gave it a firm conſiſtency, effec- 
tually attached the conquered. provinces to it, and united 

% K e them 
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them into one monarchy,” which ſubſiſted many ages 
without change or revolution, notwithſtanding the diver- 
ſity of nations of which it was compoſed. Hie may be 
looked upon as the Numa of the Parthians, Who taught 
that warlike nation to temper a ſavage valour with diſci- 
pline, and to blend the wiſe authority of laws with the blind 
torce of arms. Ne : ; C N 
At this time happened a conſiderable change in the af- 
fairs of the Jewish nation. They had contended long 
with incredible efforts againſt the kings of Syria, not only 
for the defence of their liberty, but the preſervation of their 
religion. They thought it incumbent on them to take 
the favourable advantage of the kim of Syria's captivity, 
and of the civil wars with which that empire was conti- 
nually torn, to ſecure the one and the other. In a general 
aſſembly of the prieſts, the elders, and the whole people at 
Jeruſalem, Simon was choſen general, to whoſe family they 
had molt eſſential obligations, and gave him the govern- 
ment with the title of ſovereign, as well as that of high- 
priett : they declared this double power, civil and ſacerdo- 
tal, hereditary in his fanuly. Theſe two titles had been 
conſerred on him by Demetrius, but limited to his perfon. 
After his death, both dignities deſcended jointly to his poſ- 
terity, and continued nnited for many generations. 
When () queen Cleopatta ſaw her huſband taken and 
kept priſoner by the Parthians, fhe ſhut herſelf up with | 
her children in Seleucia, where many of Tryphon's ſol- 
diers came over to her p 1 That man, who was natu- 
rally brutal and cruel, induſtriouſly concealed thoſe 
defects under appearances of lenity and goodne is, as long 
as he believed it neceſſary to pleaſe the people for the ſuc- 
ceſs of his ambitious defigns. When he ſaw himſelt in 
poſſeſſion of the crown, he quitted an aſſumed character 
that laid him under too much conſtraint, and gave himſclt 
up entirely to his bad inclinations. Many therefore aban- 
doned him, and came over in no inconſiderable numbers 
to Cleopatra. Thoſe deſertions did not however full- 
ciently augment her party, to put her into a _— ” 
(5) A.M, 3864. Ant. J. C. 140. 0 
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fupport herſelf. She was alſd afraid, leſt the people of 
Seleucia ſhould chooſe rather to give her up to Tryphon, 
than ſupport à ſiege out of affection for her perſon. She 
therefore ſent propoſals to Antiochus Sidetes, Demetrius's 
brother, for uniting their forces, and promiſed on that 
condition to marry him, and procure him the crown. 
For when ſhe was informed, that Demetrius had married 
Rhodoguna, the was ſo much enraged, that ſhe obſerved 
no meaſures any further, and reſolved to ſeek her ſupport 
in a new marriage. Her children were yet too young to 
ſupport the weight of a-precarious crown, and ſhe was 
not of a character to pay much regard to their rights. As 
Antiochus therefore was the ne to the crown after 
them, ſhe fixed upon him, and took him for her huſ- 
band. | 8 1 

This Antiochus was the ſecond ſon of Demetrius Soter 
and had been ſent to Cnidos with his brother Demetrius, 
during the war between their father and Alexander Bala, 
to ſecure them againſt the revolutions he apprehended, and 
which actually happened, as has been ſaid before. 
Having accepted Cleopatra's offers, he aſſumed the title 
of king of Syria. ky 

He wrote a letter to Simon (i), wherein he complained. 
of Tryphon's unjuſt uſurpation, of whom he promiſed 
a ſpeedy vengeance, To engage him in his intereſts, he 
made him great conceſſions, and gave him hopes of much 
greater, when he ſhould aſcend the throne. 55 

(#) Accordingly. the beginning of the following year 
he made a deſcent into Syria with an army of foreign 


troops. which he had taken into his pay in Greece, 


Aſia Minor, and the iflands ; and after having eſpouſed 
Cleopatra, and joined what troops ſhe had with his own, 
he took the field, and marched againſt Tryphon. The 
greateſt part of that uſurper's troops, weary of his tyranny, 
abandoned him, and came over to the army of Antiochus, 
which amounted at that time to an deed and twenty 
thouſand foot and eight thouſand horſe. 

| K 5 Tryphon 

(7) Maccab. xv, 1—41. 16—10. * Antiq« I. xiii. c. 12, & 13. 
(#) A. M. 3865. Ant. J. C. 139. 
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Tryphon could not make head againſt him, and he 
retired to Dora, a city in the neighbourhood of Ptolemais 
in Phcenicia. Antiochus beſieged him there by ſea and 
land with all his forces. The place could not hold out 
long againſt fo powerful an army. Tryphon eſcaped by 
ſea to Orthoſia, another maritime city of Phcenicia, 
and from thence proceeding to Apamæa, where he was 
born, he was there taken and put to death. Antiochus 
thus terminated the uſurpation, and aſcended his father's 
throne, which he poſſeſſed nine years. His paſlion for 
hunting occafioned his being called Sidetes or the hunler, 
from the word Zidah,. which has the ſame ſignitication 
in the Syriack language. | 
Simon, eſtabliſhed in the government of Judza by the 
general conſent of the nation, thought it neceſſary to ſend 
ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to his being acknowledged 
under that title, and to renew.the ancient treaties. They 
were very well received, and obtained all they deſired. 
The fenate, in conſequence, cauſed the conſul Piſo to 
write to Ptolemy king of Egypt, Attalus king of Per- 
8 Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, * Demetrius 
ing of Syria, Mithridates king of the Parthians, and to 
all the ſtates of Greece, Aſia Minor, and the iſlands with 
whom the Romans were in alliance, to notify to them, 
that the Jews were their friends and allies and in conſe- 
quence they ſnould not undertake any thing to their prejudice. 
As Antiochus had only granted Simon ſo advantageous 
an alliance from the neceſlity of his preſent circumſtances, 
and contrary to the intereſtsof the ſtate, as well as tothe po- 
licy of his predeceſſors, the letter from the Romans did not 
prevent him from declaring againſt Simon, notwithſtanding 
all the magnificent — he had made him, and from 
ſending troops — ; 
bæus, who was overthrown in a battle by Judas and John, 
the ſons of Simon. | | 
Phyſcon had reigned ſeven years in Egypt (J. 7 
relates 


(1) A. M. 3866. Ant. J. C. 138. Juſtin. 1. xxxviii. S. 8. Diod. in Excerp, 
Valeſ p. 361. Athen. 1 iv. p. 184. & 1. vi. p. 252. Val. Max. I. ix. c. 1&2. 
* This letter was addreſſed ta De- had neithgr acknowledged Arial u 
meirivus though priſ ner amongſt Sl. etet, ir Tryphons 
th: Parthians, becauſe the Roman 
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relates nothing of him, during all that time, but mon- 
ſtrous vices and deteſtable cruelties. Never was there a 

rince ſo abandoned to debauch, and at the ſame time ſo 
crvel and bloody. All the reſt of his conduct was as con- 
temptible as his vices were enormous; for he both faid 
and ated in publick the extravagancies of an infant, by 
which he drew upon himſelf both the contempt and abhor- 
rence of his ſubjects. Without Hierax, his firſt miniſter, 
he had infallibly been dethroned. This Hierax was a 
native of Antioch, and was the ſame to whoin, in the 
reign of Alexander Bala, the government of that city had 
been given in conjunction with Diodotus, afterwards ſur- 
named Tryphon. After the revolution which happened 
in Syria, he retired into Egypt, entered into the' ſervice 
of Ptolemy Phyſcon, and foon became his captain gene- 
ral, and prime miniſter. As he was valiant in the field, 
and able ' in council, by cauſing the troops to be well 
paid, andamending the faults which his maſter commit- 
red, by a wiſe and equitable government, and by pre-- 
venting or redreſſing them as much as pollible, he had been 
till then ſo fortunate as to ſupport the tranquillity of the ſtate. . 

(n) But in the following: years, whether Hierax was 
dead, or the prudence and ability of that miniſter were 
no longer capable of reſtraining the folly of this prince, 
the affairs of Egypt went on worſe than ever. Phyſcon, 
without any reaſon, cauſed the greateſt part of thoſe to be 
put to death, who had expreſſed the moſt zeal in pro- 
curing him the crown after his brother's death, and main- 
tainiug it upon his head.  Athenzus places Hierax in this 
number; but without mentioning the time. He alſo put 
to death, or at leaſt baniſhed, molt of thoſe who had been 
in favour with Philometor his brother, or had only held 
employrgents during his reign; and by permitting his 
foreign troops to plunder and murder at diſcretion, he 
terrihed Alexandria fo much, that the greateſt part of the 
inhabitants, to avoid his cruelty, thought it neceſſary to 
retire into foreign countries, and the city remained almoſt 
a deſart. To ſupply their places, when he perceived that 
nothing remained but empty ——— cauſcd proclamation 


to 
(m} A. M. 3868. Ant. J. C. 136, 
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to be made in all the neighbouring countries, that who- 
ſoever would come and.ſettle there, of whatſoever nation 
they were, ſhould meet with the greateſt encouragements 
— advantages. There were conſiderable numbers whom 
this propoſal ſuited very well. The houſes that had heen 
abandoned, were given to them, and all the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities granted them, which had been 
enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants; by this means the 
city was re- peoplet. ; "£3 bs | 
As among{t thoſe who had quitted Alexandria, there 
was a great number of grammarians, philoſophers, 
geometricians, phyſicians, muſicians, and other maſters 
in the liberal ſciences, it happened from thence, that the 
lite arts and ſciences began to revive in Greece, Alia 
Minor, and thè iſlands; ina word, in every place to which 
theſe illuſtrious fugitives carried them. The continual wars 
between the ſucceſſors - of Alexander, had almoſt extin- 
guiſhed the ſciences in all thoſe countries, and they would 
have been entirely loſt in thoſe times of confuſion, if they 
had not found protection under the Ptolemies at Alex- 
andria. The firſt of thoſe princes, by founding bis 
Muſæum for the entertainment of the learned, and erect- 
ing his fine library, had drawn about him almoſt all the 
learned men of Greece. The fecond and third, follow- 
ing the founder's ſteps in that reſpect, Alexandria became 
the city of the world where the liberal arts and ſciences 
were moſt cultivated, whilſt they were almoſt abſolutely 
neglected every where elſe. Moft of the inhabitants of 
that great city ſtudied, or profeſſed ſome or other of thoſe 
polite arts, in which they had been inſtructed in their 
youth. So that when the cruelty and oppreſſion of the 
tyrant, of whom I ſpeak, obliged them to take refuge in 
oreign countries, their moſt general recourſe for ſubſiſtence 
was to make it their buſineſs to teach what they knew. 
They N ＋ ſchools in thoſe countries for that purpoſe, 
and as they were preſſed b 
price, which very much increaſed the number, of their 
diſciples. By this means the arts and ſciences began to 
revive, where-ever they were diſperſed; that is to fay, 
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throughout what we call the whole Eaſt, exactly in the 
ſame manner as they took new birth in the Welt, after 
me taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks. 
Much about” the time that ſtrangers came in crowds 
to (n) re-people Alexandria, P. Scipio Africanus the 
Younger, Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, arrived there 
as ambaſſadors from Rome. It was a maxim with the 
Romans to ſend frequent embaſſies to their allies, in order 
to take cognizance of their affairs, and to accommodate 
their differences. It was with this view, that three of the 
reateſt perſons in the ſtate were ſent at this time into- 
Favor. They had orders to go into Egypt, Syria, Aſia, 
and Greece; and to ſee in what condition the affairs of 
thoſe countries were; to examine in what manner the 
treaties made with them were obſerved; and to remedy 
whatever they ſhould find amiſs. They diſcharged them- 
ſelves of this commiſſion with ſo much equity, juſtice, 
and addreſs, and rendered ſuch great ſervices to thoſe to 
whom they were ſent, in reſtoring order amongſt them. 
and in accommodating their differences, that as ſoon as 
they returned to Rome, ambaſſadors came from all parts 
where they had paſſed, to return the ſenate thanks for 
© having ſent perſons of ſuch extraordinary merit amongſt 
them, and whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs they could never 
ſufficiently admire. n 
The firſt place they went to, according to their inſtruc- 
tions, was Alexandria. The king received them there 
with grout magnificence. As to themſelves, they affected 
ſtate ſo little, that at their entry, Scipio, who was the 
ns perſonage of Rome, had only one friend with 
um, which was Paneſius the philoſopher, and five do- 
melticks*, Not his domeſticks, ſays an hiſtorian,»but 
his victories were conſidered : He was not eſteemed for 
his gold or his filver, but for his perſonal virtues and 
qualities. Though during their whole reſidence at Alex- 


| andria, 
(*) Cie. in Somn. Scip. Athen, I. vi. p. 273. & 1. xii v 
„ie. 3. Diod, nn ; 85 Ip". 0. Max. 


Cum per ſocios & exteras gentes auri & argenti, ſed quantum am- 
ater faceret, non mancipia fed vic- 3 onus ſecum ferret, æſtima- 
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andria, the king. cauſed them to be ſerved with whaterer 
was molt delicate and exquiſite, they never touched an 
thing but the moſt ſimple and common meats ; dcfpiing 
all the reſt, as ſerving only to enervate the mind as well a; 
the body. So great, even at that time, were the modera- 
tion and temperance of the Romans ; but luxury and pomp 
ſoon aſſumed their. place. 

When the ambaſſadors had fully viewed Alexandria, 
and regulated the affairs, which brought them thither, 
they went up the Nile to viſit Memphis, and- the other 

arts of Egypt. They ſaw with their own eyes, or were 
informed upon the places themſelves, the infinite number 
of cities, and the prodigious multitude of inhabitants 
contained in that kingdom; the ſtrength of its natural 
ſituation ; the fertility. of its ſoil, and all the other adyan- 


tages it enjoyed. They found that it wanted nothing to 


render it powerful and formidable, but a prince of capa- 
city and application; for Phyſcon, who then reign, 
was nothing leſs than a king. Nothing was ſo wretchel 
as the idea be gave them of himſelf in all the audiences 
they had of him. Of his cruelty, luxury, barbarity and 
other vices, I have already made mention, and. ſhall be 
obliged to give further proofs of them in the ſequel. I be 
deformity of his & body ſufficiently correſponded with thi! 
of his mind : Nothing was ever worſe put together. His 
ſtature was of the ſimalleſt, and with that he had a be! 
of ſo enormous a ſize, that there was no man could cm- 
brace him in his arms. This largeneſs of his belly cc. 
caſioned his being called by the nickname of PH. 
Upon this wretched perſon he wore fo tranſparent a ſtuf, 
that all his deformity might be ſeen through it, He 
never appcared in publick but it a.chariot, not being abe 
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to carry the load of fleſh, which was the fruit of his in- 
temperance, unleſs when he walked with Scipio. So that 
the latter, turning towards Panetius, told him in his ear, 
ſmiling, The Alexandrians are obliged to us for ſeeing their 


king walk'on foot. 


We mult confeſs, to the reproach of royalty, that moſt 


of the kings, of whom we now ſpeak, diſhonoured not 
only the throne, but even human nature itſelf, by the 
moſt horrid vices. It is ſurpriſing to ſee in that long liſt 
of kings, whoſe hiſtory we have related, how few there 
are that deſerve that name. What compariſon is there 
between thoſe monſters of diſſolution and cruelty, and 
Scipio Africanus, one of the three Reman ambaſſadors, 
who was as great a prodigy of wiſdom and virtue as 


could be found amongſt the Pagans. Juſtin accordingly 
favs of him, that whilſt he viſited and conſidered with 
curiolity the rarities of Alexandria, he was himſelf a ſight 
to the whole city. Dum inſpicit urbem, ipſe ſpeftaculs 
Alexandrins fuit. 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, died (o) about the times of 
which we now ſpeak. His x 0 of the ſame name, 
called alſo Philometor, ſucceeded him. As the latter 
was very young when his father Eumenes died, he had 
been under the tuition of his uncle, to whom the crown 
was alſo left by the will of Eumenes. Attalus gave his 
nephew the beſt education he could, and at his death be- 
queathed the throne to him, though he had fons of his 
own; a proceeding as rare as it was laudable, molt princes 
thinking no leſs of transferring their crowns to their 
poſterity, than of preſerving them to themſelves during 
their lives. a | 
This prince's death was a misfortune to the kingdom of 
Pergamus. Philometor governed it in the moſt extrava- 
gant and pernicious manner. He was ſcarce upon the 
throne before he ſtained it with the blood of his neareſt 
relations, and the beſt friends of his houſe. He cauſed 
almoſt all who had ſerved his father and uncle with extreme 
fidelity, 


(e) A. M. 3866. Ant. J. C. 138. Juſtin. I. xxxvi. c. 4. Strab, I. xiii. p. 624, 
Plac. in Demet. P. 897. Diod, in Excerp. Valeſ. p. 370. * 
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fidelity, to have their throats cut, under pretence that ſome 
of them had killed his mother Stratonice, who died of 
a diſcale in a vety advanced age, and others his wiſe 
Berenice, who died of an incurable diſtemper, with which ſhe 
had been taken very naturally. He put others alſo to death 
upon ſuſpicions entirely frivolous ;. and with them, their 
wives, children, and whole families. He cauſed theſe 
executions to be committed by foreign troops, whom he 
had expreſsly ſent for from the moſt ſavage and crucl of 
nations, to make them the inſtruments of his enormous. 
barbarity. N eee Te 
After having maſſacred and ſacrificed to his fury, in this 
manner, the moſt deſerving perſons of his kingdom, he 
ceaſed to ſhow himſelf abies, He appeared no more in 
the city, and eat no longer in publick. He put on old 
clothes, let his beard grow 5 taking any Care of it, 
and did every thing which perſons accuſed of capital crimes 
uſed to do in thoſe days, as if he intended thereby to ac- 
knowledge his own late iniquity. x 
From hence he prageeded to other ſpecies of folly. 
He renounced the cares of ſtate, and retired into his gar- 
den, and applied to digging the ground himſelf, and ſow 
all ſorts of venomous, as well as wholeſome herbs; then 
poiſoning the good with, the juice of the bad, he ſent them 
in that manner as preſents to his friends. He paſſed all 
the reſt of his reign in crael extravagancies of the like na- 
ture, which happily for his, ſubjects, was of no long 
duration, for it laſted only five years. 2 
He took it into his head to practice the trade of 3 
founder, and formed the model of a monument of þrals 
to be erected to his mother. Whilſt he was at work in 
caſting the metal, on a hot ſummer's day, he was ſciſcd 
with a fever, which carried him off in ſeven days, and 
delivered his ſubjects from an abominable tyrant. 
%) He had made a will, by which he appointed the 
Roman people his heirs. Eudemus of Pergamus carrie! 
this will to Rome. The principal article was n 


(p) A.M. 3871. Ant. J. C. 133. 
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ne in theſe terms, (% LET THE ROMAN PEOPLE 
of INHERIT AL MY FORTUNES. As ſoon as 
it was read, Tiberius. Gracchus, tribune of the people, 
c 


always attentive to conciliate their favour, took hold of the 
0. calion, and aſcending the tribunal of harangues, pro- 
poled a law to this effect: That all the ready money 
which thould ariſe from the ſucceſſion to this prince, 
ſhould be diftributed amongſt the poor citizens, who ſhould 
Wc (cnt as colonies into the country bequeathed to the Ro- 
man people, in order that they might have wherewithal 
Wo ſupport themſelves in their new poſſeſſions, and to 
ſupply them with the tools and other things neceſſary in 
pgriculture. He added, that as, to the cities and lands, 
which were under that prince's government, the ſenate had 
no right to pals any decree in regard to them, and that he 
W/l.0uld leave the diſpoſal of them to the people; which 
xtremely offended, the ſenate, * That tribune was killed 


ace ſome ſmall time tert. 1 £ 

(Y) Ariſtonicus however, who reported himſelf of the 
lly. blood royal, was active to take poſſeſſion of Attalus's 
_ lominions. He was indeed the fon of Eumenes by a 
0 


ourtezan, He eaſily engaged the majority of the cities 
n his party, becauſe they had been long accuſtomed to the 
overnment of kings. Some -eities, out of their fear of 
he Romans, refuſed at firſt to acknowledge him, but were 
ompelled to it by force. N F x 

%) As his party grew ftronger every day, the Romans 
ent the conſul Craſſus Mucianus againſt him. It was 


of 3 WlWbſcrved of this general, that he was ſo perfectly malter 
rals t all the dialects of the Greek tongue, which in a man- 
* er formed five different languages, that he pronounced his 
26 


lecrecs according to the particular idiom of thoſe who 
and WW lcad-d before * which made him very agree- 

| able to the ſtates of Aſia Minor. All the neighbouring 
— Princes in alliance with the Roman people, the kings X 


Bithynia, 


Nut. in Gracch. Flor. I. ii. e. 20. Juſtin. I. xxxvi e. 4. & xxxvii. c. 1, 
ell. Paterc, l. ij, e. 4. Strab. I. xiv. p. 6.46. Oro. I. v. c. $—10. Eutrop, 
+ Iv, Val. Max. I. iti c. 2. r) A. M. 3872, Ant. J. C. 13% 
(1) A, M 3873. Ant, J. 8 131. 
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Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia, join 
him with their troops. | 

| (7) Notwithſtanding ſuch powerful ſupports, having 
engaged in a battle with Sifdveritegs, his army, which 
he commanded then in quality of proconſul, was defeated 
and himſelf made line. 
—_—_ put into the victor's hands, by a voluntary death, 
His head was carried to Ariſtonicus, who cauſed his boy 
to be interred at Smyrna. 

The conſul Perpenna, who had ſucceeded Craſſus, ſoon 
revenged his death. Having made all haſte into Aſia, he 
gave Ariſtonicus battle, entirely routed his army, beſieged 
him ſoon after in Stratonice, and at length made him pri- 
ſoner. All Phrygia ſubmitted to the Romans. 

(u) He ſent Ariſtonicus to Rome, in the fleet which he 
loaded with Attalus's treaſures. -Manius Aquilius, who 
had lately been elected conſul, was haſtening to take his 
place, in order to put an end to this war, and deprive him 
of the honour of a triumph. He found Ariſtonicus ſet 
out; and ſome time after Perpenna, who had begun his 
journey, died of a diſeaſe at Pergamus. Aquilius ſoon 
terminated this war, which had continued almoſt four 

cars. Lydia, Caria, the Helleſpont, Phrygia, in a word 
all that compoſed the kingdom of Attalus, was reduced 
Into a province of the Roman empire, under the common 
name of Aſia, | 

The ſenate had decreed, that the city of Phocza, which 
had declared againſt the Romans, as well in this laſt war, 
as in that againſt Antiochus, ſhould" be deſtroyed. The 
inhabitants of Marſeilles, which was a colony of Phocza, 
moved as much with the danger of their founders, as if 
the fate of their own city had been in queſtion, ſent 
deputies to Rome, to . the clemency of the ſenate 
and people in their favour. As juſt as their indignation was 
againſt Phocæa, they could not refuſe that ſavour to the 
ardent ſollicitations of a people, whom they had alwa)s. 
held in the higheſt conſideration, and who rendered them- 
ſclves ſtill more worthy of it, by the tender concern 3 

gratitude 


(:) A. M. 3874. Ant. J. C. 130. (=) A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C. 12% 
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oratitude they expreſſed for their forefathers and ſoun- 
ders. | 
Phrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Evergetes, 
king of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had given the 
Romans in that war, But after his death they diſpoſſeſſed 
his ſon, the Great Mithridates, of it, and declared it free. 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who died during this 
war, had left ſix childaen. Rome, to reward in the ſons 
the ſervices of the father, added Lycaonia and Cilicia to 
their dominions. They found in queen Laodice not the 
tenderneſs of a parent, but the cruelty of a ſtep- mother. 
To ſecure all authority to herſelf, the poiſoned five of her 
children, and the ſixth would have had the ſame fate, if 
his relations had not taken him out of the murderous hands 
of that Mzgara, whoſe crimes the people ſoon revenged 
by a violent death. x; | 
(x) Manius Aquilius, at his return. to Rome, received 
the honour of a triumph. Ariſtonicus, after having been 
ſhown there for a ſight to the people, was carried to priſon 
where he was ſtrangled. Such were the conſequences of 
king Attalus's will. 
Mithridates, in the letter which he wrote afterwards to 
Arſaces, king of Parthia, accuſes the Romans of having 
* forged a falſe will of Attalus's, in order to deprive 
Ariftonicus, the ſön of Eumenes, of his father's kingdom, 
which appertained to him of right: But it is a declared 
enemy who charges them with this. It is more ſurpriſing 
that Horace in one of his odes ſeems to make the 1 
people the ſame reproach, and to inſinuate, that they at- 
tained the ſucceſſion by fraud. 


(y) Neque Attali 
Ignotus heres regiam occupavi. 


Nor have I. feiz'd, an heir unknown, 

The Phrygian's kingdom for my own. 
| | However, 

„A. M. 3878. Ant. J. C. 126, () Hor, Od. xviii. 1. 2. 

.  Similatoimpio teſtamento, filium more per triumphum duxere, Au.. 

ejus (Eumenis) Ariſtonicum, quia Sallzuft, in Fragm. 

patnum regnum petiverat, hottium 1 
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However, there remains no trace in hiſtory of any ſe. 
cret.intrigue or ſolicitation to that effect on the ſide of the 
Romans. — 

I thought it proper to relate all the conſequences of this 
will without interruption, I thall now reſume the thread 
of my hiſtory. - +. ; . | 


StcT. V. ANTIOCHUS SIDETES ÞPefieges JOHN Hyg. 
 CANUS in Ferufſalem. That city ſurrenders by capituln- 
tion. Fle makes war againſt the Parthians, and perijhc 
init. PHRAATES, king of the Parthians, defeated in his 
turn by the Scythians. PRAYSCON commits moft horrible 
cruelties in Egypt. A general revolt obliges him to quit it, 
CLEOPATRA, his firft wife, is replaced upon the throne. 
She implores aid of DEMETRIUS, and is ſoon reduced 1 
leave Egypt. PHYSCON returns thither, and re-aſcends 
the throne. By his means ZEBINA dethrones DEME- 
TRIUS, who it ſoon after killed. The kingdom is divided 
between CLEOPATRA, the wife of DEMETRIUS, and 
ZeBINA. ANTIOCKUS GRYPUS aſcends the thrane 
of Syria. The famaus MITHRIDATES begins to reign 
n —— Payscon's death. 


7 
= I MON having been ſlain (a) by treaſon, with two 
of his ſons, John, another of them, ſurnamed Hyrca- 
mus, was proclaimed high-prieſt and prince of the ond 
in his father's ſtead, re ends the hiſtory of the Mac- 
cabees. EE | 
Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all poſſible haſte 

to take the advantage which the death of Simon gave him, 
and advanced at the head of a powerful army to reduce 
Judæa, and unite it to the empire of Syria. Hyrcanus 
was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Jeruſalem, where he 
ſuſtained a long ſiege with incredible valour. Reduced 
at length to the laſt Sony Be want of proviſions, he 
cauſed propoſals of peace to be made te the king. His 


condition was not known in the camp. Thoſe who were 


about 


- 


(4) A. M. 3869. Ant. J. C. 131. 1 Maccab, xvi. Joſeph. Antig- . 
Lili. c. 16. Diod. Eclog. bs P* 901. 
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about the king's perſon, preſſed him to take the advantage 
ot the preſent occaſion for exterminating the Jewith na- 
tion. They repreſented to him, recurring to palt ages, 
that they had been driven out of Egypt as impious wretches, 
hated by the gods, and abhorred by men; that they were 
enemies to all the reſt of mankind, as they had no com- 
munication with any but thoſe of their own ſect, and 
would neither eat, drink, nor have any familiarity with 
other people ; that they did not adore the ſame gods ; that 
they had laws, cuſtoms, and a religion entirely different 
from chat of all other nations; that therefore. they well 
aeſerved to be treated by other nations with equal con- 
tempt, and to be rendered hatred for hatred; and that all 
people ought to unite in extirpating them. Diodorus Si- 
Naculus, as well as Joſephus, ſays, that it was from the pure 
We {ect of the generoſity and clemency of Antiochus, the 
ewich nation was not entirely deſtroyed on this occaſion. 
le was well pleaſed to enter into a treaty with Hyrca- 

nus. It was agreed, that the.belieged ſhould ſurrender 
their arms; that the fortifications of Jeruſalem ſhould be 
Wdemoliſhed ; and that a tribute ſhould be paid to the king 
or Joppa, and for the other cities which the Jews had out 
Wo! Judæa: the peace was concluded upon theſe conditions. 
antiochus alſo demanded, that the citadel of Jeruſalem 
; ſhould be rebuilt, and would have put a garriſon into it; 
dut Hyrcanus would not conſent to that, upon account of 
ee miſeries the nation had ſuffered from the garriſon ot 
ie former citadel, and choſe rather to pay the king the 
um of (b) hve hundred talents, which he demanded as an 
quivalent. The capitulation was executed, and becauſe 
t could not be immediately ratified, hoſtages were given, 


luce mongſt whom was a brother of Hyzcanus. 
mus Scipio Africanus the younger, going (c) to command 
he pain, during the war with Numantia, Antiochus Si- 


ees ſent him rich and magnificent preſents. Some ge- 

erals would have appropriated them to their own ule. 
pio received them in publick, ſitting upon his tribunal 
| n in 


Eve bundred thouſand crowns, (e) A. M. 3870. Ant. J. C. 134. 
Epic. Liv. 1. lrii, | 


* 
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in the view of the whole army, and gave orders that they 
ſhould be delivered to the * quæſtor, to be applied in re. 
warding the officers and ſoldiers who ſhould diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the ſervice. By fuch conduct a generous 
and noble ſoul is known. Prira 

Demetrius Nicator (4) had been kept many ycars in ein 
captivity by the Parthians in Hyrcania, where he wanted * 
nothing except liberty, without which all elſe is miſery, 


Jedud 
Wc is n 
O the 


| and { 


He had made ſeveral attempts to obtain it, and to retum If L Al 
into his own kingdom, but always without ſucceſs. He he pt 
was twice retaken in the midſt of his flight, and puniſh! WM. the 
only with being carried back to the place of his confine- bc 
ment, where he was guarded with more care, but always band 
treated with the ſame magnificence. This was not the WR... 
effect of mere goodneſs and clemency in the Parthians; _—_ 
intereſt had ſome ſhare in it. They had views of making th 
themſelves maſters of the kingdom of Syria, however re- ory, 
mote they were, and waited a favourable opportunity, Th 
when, under colour of going to se-eſtabliſn Demetrius he | 
upon the throne, they might take poſſeſſion of it for them- Reon 
ſelves. ' | far 
Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprized of this deſign of hd fo 
no, thought proper to prevent it, and marched ayainlt 3 
Phraates at the head of a formidable army. The Par. o de 
thians late uſurpation of the richeſt and finelt provinces o! ueſts 
the Eaſt, which his anceltors had always poſſeſſed from the <4 
time of Alexander, was a ſtrong inducement to him for ee 
uniting all his forces for their expulſion. His army wa | ngly « 
upwards of fourſcore thouſand men, well armed and di- oops 
ciplined. But the train of luxury had added to it ſo gien . nc 
a multitude of ſutlers, cooks, paltry-cooks, confeRioners | ff 
actors, muſicians, and infamous women, that they wat nalac 
almoſt four times as many as the ſoldiers, and mig"t ners 
amount to about three hundred thouſand. There maybe ape. 
ſome exaggeration in this account, but if two-thirds were 
| | 25 dedudted, "Ie 
M. . „J. C. 131. in. I. xxxvili. c. 9, & 10. l. . c. iam gr 
ay apo fon] þ fy ek Ke 2 210. & J. x. P. 4% agg 


& I. xii. p. 540+ Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 16. Appian. in Syr, p. 132. 
* * The quefter was the treaſurer of the army. 
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Jeductcd, there would ſtill remain a numerous train of uſe- 
Ness mouths. The luxury of the camp was in proportion 
Wo the number of thoſe that adminiſtered to it. * Gold 
Wd ſilver glittered univerſally, even upon the legs of the 
WW ivatc ſoldiers. The inſtruments and utenlils of the 

ichen were ſilver, as if they had been marching to affeaſt 
and not to a war. | 
Antiochus had great ſucceſs at firſt. He beat Phraates 
n three batiles, ' and retook Babylonia and Media. All 


He : 
he provinces of the Eaſt, which had formerly appertained 
= o the Syrian empire, threw off the Parthian "57 and 
_ ubmitted to him, except Parthia itſelf, where Phraates . 
„ ound himſelf reduced within the narrow bounds of his 
New ncient kingdom. Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, ac- 
ine ompanied Antiochus in this expedition, and having had 
f 1 Wis (hare in all theſe victories, returned home laden with 
niy, lory, at the end of the campaign and the year. 
. ; he reſt of the army paſſed the winter in the Eaſt, 
e. e prodigious number of the troops, including the train 
| defore mentioned, obliged them to ſeparate, and remove 
— o far from each other, that they could not eaſily rejoin 
* nd form a body, in caſe of being attacked. The inha- 
ON ditants, whom they inſulted extremely in their quarters, 
.M o be revenged upon them, and to get rid of troubleſome 
e 2 that nothing could ſatisfy, conſpired with the Par- 
„ 3 to maſſactre them all in one day in their quarters, 
* - out giving them time to alſemble; which was accord- 
4 ngly executed. Antiochus, who had kept a body of 
80 oops always about his perſon, marched to aſſiſt the quar- 
5 > ys him, but was overpowered- by numbers, and 
e ee 1 All the reſt of the army were either 
night | Ry, 1 quarters the ſame day, or made pri- 
vb: i. ; o that out of ſo great a multitude, ſcarce any 
wy ped to carry the fad news of this ſlaughter into Syria. 
1Ced, Fr F 8 It 
5 Atgenti aurique tantum, ut Culinarum quoque argentea inſtru- 
IX. c. lam 111 111 — 
p an tas 


Jus amore populi ferro dimicant. 
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It occaſioned great grief and conſternation there. I. Ant 
death of Antiochus, a prince eſtimable for many excellent of the 
qualities, was particularly lamented. Plutarch (e) cus WW the wi 
a ſaying of his, very much to his honour. One day, har. WW wnakir 
ing loſt himſelf a hunting, and being alone, he retired ino and A 
the cottage of ſome poor people, who received him in the  boure: 
beſt manner they could, without knowing him. At ſap- and ir 
per, having himſelf turned the converſation upon the per. WW vour, 

. fon and conduct of the king, they ſaid, that he was in WW dc(ccr 
every thing elſe a good prince, but that his too great paſ. They 
ſion for hunting, made him neglect the affairs of his king. WW that o 
dom, and repoſe too much confidence in his courtier, Phr 
whoſe actions did not always correſpond with the good. WW victor 
neſs of his intentions. Antiochus made no anſwer at that WWria, te 
time. The next day, upon the arrival of hig train at the But, 

_ Cottage he was known. He repeated to his officers what WW pediti. 
had paſſed the evening before, and told them by way d ho f 
reproach, Since I have taken you into my ſervice, I have Hall tnc 
beard a truth concerning "myſelf till yeſlerday.” elf vi 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at laſt relcaſ) ¶demai 
Demetrius, and {cnt him back into Syria with a body of atfair 
troops, in hopes that his return woul occaſion: ſuch trou- ehem, 
bles, as would reduce Antiochus to follow him. But aſtet to pay 
the maſlacre, he detached a party of horſe to retake him. rms 
Demetrius, who apprehended a countermand of that mn. ie hac 
ture, had marched with ſo, much diligence, that he hal [t \ 
paſſed the Euphrates before that party arrived upon the power 
frontier. In this manner he recovered his dominions, omm 
and made great rejoicings upon that occaſion, whilſt al Lott 

the reſt of Syria were in tears, deploring the loſs of the om 
army, in which few families had not ſome relation. WP! th: 

Phraates cauſed the body of Antiochus to be forght l oreigt 
zmongſt the dead, and put into à coffin! of ſilver. He be 11 
ſent it into Syria to be honourably interred with his men e bhraa 
tors, and having found one of his daughters amorngſt the op 
captives, he was ſtruck with her beauty, and married be. em! 

8 . >» Antiocus WS Vo 


e) A. M. 3874. Ant, J. C. 130. Plut. in Apophthegm, p. 1% 
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Antiochus being dead (7), Hyrcanus took the advantage 
of the troubles and diviſions which „1 throughout 
the whole empire of Syria, to extend his dominions, by 
making himſelf maſter of many places in Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Arabia, which lay commodioufly for. him. He la- 
boured alſo at the ſame time to render. himſelf abſolute 
and independent. He ſucceeded ſo well in that endea- 
vour, that from thenceforth neither himſelf nor any of his 
deſcendants depended in the leaft upon the kings of Syria. 
They threw off entirely the yoke of ſubjection, and even 
that of homage.  _— le: 

Phraates (g), fluſhed with his great ſucceſſes, and the 
victory he had gained, was for carrying the war into Sy- 


na, to revenge Antiochus's invaſion of his dominions. 


But, whilſt he was making his Preparations for that ex- 
pedition, arr unexpected war broke gat with the Scythians, 


who found him employment enough at home, to remove 
Wall tnoughts of diſquieting others abroad. Finding him- 
ſelf vigorouſly purſued by Antiochus, as we have ſcen, he 
demanded aid of that people. When they arrived, the 


affair was terminated, and "_ no further occaſion for 


em, he would not give them the ſums he had engaged 


Wo pay them. The Scythians immediately turned their 


ms againſt himſelf, to avenge themſelves for the injuſtice 


gy, th ©; A A . o 


NT 


EE: <<. Ver 


ic had done them. F 

It was a great error in this prince to have diſguſted fo 
powerful a nation by a mean and ſordid avarice, and he 
ommitted a ſecond, no leſs conſiderable, in the war itſelf, 
Lo ſtrengthen himſelf againſt that nation, he ſought aid 
rom a people to whom he had made himſelf more hate- 
ul than tothe Scythians themſelves; theſe were the Greek 
oreign troops, who had been in the pay of- Antiochus in 
he laſt war againſt him, and had been made priſoners. 
'hraates thought proper to incorporate them into his own 
r00ps ; believing that he ſhould conſiderably re- inforce 


em by that means. But when they ſaw themſclves with 
Vor. IX. | arms 


* Joſeph, 29 I. zili. e. 17. Strab. I. xvi. p. 76m. Juſtin, 1. xxxvi, 
” . 7 


41 A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C. 129. Juſtin, I. xxxix. c. 1. & 1, Xii. 
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arms in their hands, they were reſolved to be revenged for 
the injuries and ill treatment they had ſuffered during their 
captivity; and as ſoon as the armies engaged, they went 
over to the enemy, and gave ſuch a turn to the battle, 
whilſt the victory was in 33 that Phraates was de- 
feated with a great ſlaughter of his troops. He periſhed 
himſelf in the purſuit, and almoſt his whole army. The 
Scythians and Greeks contented themſelves with plunder- 
—_— country, and then retired to their ſeveral homes. 
hen they were gone, Artaban, Phraates's uncle, cauled 
himſelf to be crowned king of the Parthians. He was 
killed ſome days after in a battle with the Thogarians, 
another Scythian nation. Mithridates was his ſucceſſor, 
who for his glorious actions was ſurnamed the Great. 
During all theſe revolutions (+) in the Syrian and Par- 
thian empires, Ptolemy Phyſcon did not alter his conduct 
in Egypt. I have already obſerved, that on his marriage 
with his ſiſter Cleopatra, who was his brother's widow, 
he had killed the ſon ſhe had by his brother in her arms, 
on the very day of their nuptials. Afterwards, having 
taken a ile it for the mother, he fell paſſionately in love 
with one of her daughters by Philometor, called alſo Cle- 
opatra. He began by violating her, and then married her, 
after turning away her mother. | 
He ſoon made himſelf hated alſo by. the new inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria, whom he had drawn thither to re- 
eople it, and ſupply the places of thoſe his firſt cruelties 
Fad obliged to abandon their country. To put them out 
of a condition to do him hurt, he reſolved to have the 
throats cut of all the young people in the city, in whom 
its whole force conſiſted. or that purpoſe, he cauſed 
thera to be inveſted one day by his foreign troops in the 
place of exerciſe, when the aſſembly there was molt nume- 
eous, and put them all to the ſword. The whole people 
ran in a fury to ſet fire to the palace, and to burn him in 
it; but he had quitted it before they arrived there, - 


(hb) A. M. 3874. Ant. J. C. 130 Juſtin, Lxxxvili, c. 8, g, I. xxx. c. l. 
Vel. Max. . haf l. v. C. 10. Epit 1, lix, I. Diod. in Except. 


Valeſ. p. 374—3 76. Joſeph, Antiq. I. xiii, c. 17. 
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his ſon Memphitis. Upon his arrival there, he was in- 
formed, that the people of Alexandria had put the govern - 
ment into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he had repu- 
diated. He immediately raiſed troops to make war upon 
the new queen and her adherents. + | 


make his ſon king, to whom he had given the government 
| of Cyrenaica, he cauſed him to come to him, and put him 
. to death as ſoon as he arrived, only to prevent a pretended 
[ed danger, which had no foundation but in his falſely-alarmed 


* imagination. That barbarity enraged every body the 
* more againſt him. They pulled down and daſhed to 
lor, pieces all his ſtatues in Alexandria. He believed that 
; Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated, had induced the peo- 
wh ple to this action, and to be revenged of her; ordered the 
0 throat of Memphitis to be cut, a young prince whom he 
age had by her, of great beauty and hopes. He afterwards 
on. cauſed the body to be cut in pieces, and put into a cheſt, 
ms, with the head entire, that it might be known, and ſent it 
* by one of his guards to Alexandria, with orders to wait 


8 till the birth- day of that princeſs, which approached, and 
= was to be celebrated with great magnificence, and then to 


her, preſent it to her. His orders were obeyed. ' The cheſt 
bi was delivered to her in the midſt of the rejoicings of the 
| : icalt, which were immediately changed into mournin 
Fo and Lamentations. The horror cannot be expreſſed, which 
= the view of that ſad object excited againſt the tyrant, - 
* hole monſtrous barbarity had perpetrated ſo unnatural 
as and unheard of a crime. The abominable reſent was 
fed expoſed to the view of the publick, with whom it had 
” the ſame effect as with the court, who had firlt ſeen that 
A lad ſpectacle, The people ran to their arms, and nothin 
noble was thought of, but hew to prevent that monſter from 
= Ever re-a Cans the throne. An army was formed, and 
me command of it given to Marſyas, whom the queen 


had appointed general,” and all the neceſſary precautions 
were taken for the defence of the country. | 


(!) A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C. 149. 


made his eſcape into Cyprus, with his wife Cleopatra, and 


(i) But firſt, apprehending that the Alexandrians would. 
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Ptolemy Phyſcon having raiſed an army on his ſide, 
gave the command of it to Hegelochus, and ſent him 
againſt the Alexandrians. A battle was fought, and 
gained by Hegelochus. He even took Marſyas priſoner, 
and ſent him laden with chains to Phyſcon ; it was ex- 
pected that ſo bloody a tyrant would have put him to death 
in the molt exquiſite torments, but the contrar happened. 
Ie gave him his pardon, and fet him at 3 For 
finding by experience, that his crueltics only drew misfor- 
tuncs upon him, he began to abate in them, and was for 
doing himſelf honour by his lenity. Cleopatra, reduced 
to great extremities by the loſs of her army, which was 
almoſt entirely cut to pieces in the purſuit, {ent to demand 
aid of Demetrius, king of Syria, who had married her el- 
deſt daughter by PhAometor, and promiſed him the crown 
of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius, without heſitation, 
accepted that propoſal, marched with all his troops, and 
laid ſiege to Peluſium. _ 

That prince was no leſs hated by the Syrians for his 
hauglitineſs, tyranny, and exceſſes, than Phyſcon by the 
Egyptians. hen they ſaw him at a diſtance and em- 
ployed in the ſiege of Peluſium, they took up arms. The 
people of Antioc * and after them Sole of Apamea; 
many other cities of Syria followed their example, and 
joined with them. Demetrius was obliged to leave Egypt, 
in order to reduce his own ſubjects to obedience. Cleo- 
patra, deſtitute of the aid ſhe expected from him, embarked 
with all her treaſures, and took refuge with her daughter, 
Cleopatra, queen of Syria. , 

This Cleopatra the daughter had been firſt married to 
Alexander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, in the lite- 
time of her father Philometor. But Demetrius, having 
been taken priſoner by the Parthians, and detained among! 
them, ſhe had married Antiochus Sidetes, Demetrius's 
brother. After the death of Sidetes, ſhe returned to De- 
metrius her firſt huſband, who being ſet at liberty by the 
Parthians, had repoſſeſſed himſelf of Syria: ſhe kept her 
court at Ptolemais where her mother came to her. 


P hy ſcon, 
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h Phyſcon, as ſoon as Cleopatra had abandonedAlex- 
andria, returned thither, and re- aſſumed the government. 
For aſter the defeat of Marſyas, and the flight of Cleopa- 
ira, there was nobody in condition to oppoſe him. Atter 
having employed ſome time in ſtrengthening himſelf, to 
revenge the invaſion of Demetrius, he ſet up an impoſtor 
acainſt him, called Alexander Zebina. He was the fon 
of a broker of Alexandria. He gave himſelf out for the 
{on of Alexander Bala, and pretended, in that quality, that 
the crown of Syria was, his right. Phyſcon lent him an 
army to put him in poſſeſſion of it. He was no ſooner in 
Syria, than without examining the juſtice of his preten- 
ſions, the people came in crowds to join him, oat of their 
hatred to Demetrius. They were in no pain about the 

rſon who was to be their king, provided they got rid of 


im. | 

At length a battle decided the affair. It was fought 
ncar Damaſcus in Cceloſyria. Demetrius was entirely 
defeated, and fled to Ptolemais, where his wife Cleopatra 
was. She who had always at heart his marriage with 
Rhodoguna amongſt” the Parthians, took this occaſion 
to be revenged; and cauſed the gates of the city to be 
ſhut againſt him. Would not one think, that in the age 
of which we now treat, there was a kind of diſpute and 
emulation between the princes and princeſſes, who ſhould 
(iſtinguith themſelves moſt by wickedneſs and the blackeſt 
crimes. Demetrius was obliged to fly to Tyre, where he 
was killed. After his death, Cleopatra reſerved to herſelf 
part of the kingdom: Zebina had all the reſt ; and, to 
cſtablith himſelf the better, made a ſtrict alliance with 
Hyrcanus, who, as an able ſtateſman, took the advantage 
ot theſe diviſions to ſtrengthen himſelf, and 10 obtain for 
his people the confirmation of their liberty, and many other 
conſiderable advantages which rendered the Jews formida- 
ble to their enemies. - 

He had ſent the preceding year an () embaſſy to Rome, 
10 renew the treaty made with Simon his father. The 
lenate received thoſe ambaſſadors very gracioully, and 


. L 4 | ted 
% A.M, 3377. Ant. J. C. 127, (%) Joſeph, Antiq. I. Ee 
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granted them all they demanded. And becauſe Antio. 
chus Sidetes had made war againſt the Jews, contrary to 
the decree of the Romans, and his alliance with Simon; 
that he had taken ſeveral cities, had made them pay tribute 
for Gazara, Joppa, and ſome other places of which he had 
made ceſſion to them, and had made them conſent by 
force to a diſadvantageous peace, by beſieging the city of 
3 upon what the ambaſſadors repreſented to the 
enate on theſe heads, they condemned all that had been 
done in ſuch manner againſt the Jews from the treaty made 
with Simon, and reſolved that Gazara, Joppa, and the 
reſt of the places taken from them by the Syrians, or 
which had been made tributary, contrary to the tenour of 
that treaty, ſhould be reſtored to them and exempted from 
all homage, tribute, or other ſubjection. It was alſo 
concluded that the Syrians ſhould make amends for all 
loffes that the Jews had ſuſtained from them in contra- 
vention to the ſenate's regulations in the treaty concluded 
with Simon; in fine, that the kings of Syria ſhould re- 
nounce their pretended right to march their troops upon 
the territories of the Jews, © 


At the time we ſpeak of (m), incredible ſwarms of 


graſhoppers laid Africa waſte in an unheard of manner. 
"They eat up all the fruits of the earth, and afterwards, 
being carried by the wind into the ſea, their dead bodies 
were thrown by the waves upon the ſhore, where they 
rotted, and infected the air to ſuch a 7 that they 0C- 
caſioned a peſtilence, which carried off in Libya, Cyre- 
naica, and ſome other parts of Africa, more than eight 
hundred thouſand ſouls. © + © 

We have ſaid, that Cleopatra (n) had poſſeſſed herſelf 
.of part of the kingdom of Syria at the death of Demetrius 
Nicator her huſband. He left two ſons by that princels, 
the eldeſt of whom, called Seleucus, conceived hopes of 
aſcending the throne of his father, and accordingly cauſed 


himſelf to be declared king. His ambitious mother __ 


(m)'A. M. 3879. Ant. J. C. 12g, Liv, Epit, I. Is. Orof, I. v. c. 1. 
{n) A M. 3880. Ant. J. C. 124. Liv. Epit. l. Ix, Juſtin. J. XIII. c. I. ** 
Appians in Syr. p. 172. 
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for reigning alone, and was very much offended at her 
ſon's intention to eſtabliſh himſelf to her prejudice. She 
had alſo reaſon to fear that he might deſire to avenge his 
{xther's death, of which it was well known ſhe had been 
the cauſe. She killed him with her own hands, by plung- 
ing a dagger into his breaſt. He reigned only one year. 
It is hardly conceivable, how a woman and a mother 


could be capable of committing ſo horrid and exceſſive a 


crime: but when ſome unjuſt paſſion takes poſſeſſion of 
the heart, it becomes the ſource of every kind of guilt, 
As gentle as it appears, it is not far from arming itſelf 
with poniards, and from having recourſe to poiſon; be- 
cauſe urgent for the attainment of its ends, it has a natural 
tendency to deſtroy every thing which oppoſes that view. 
Zebina had made himſelf maſter of part of the king- 
dom of Syria, Three of his principal officers revolted 
againſt him, and declared for Cleopatra. They took the 
city of Laodicea, and reſolved to defend that place againſt 
him. But he found means to reconcile them.. They ſub- 
mitted, and he pardoned them with the moſt.uncommon 
clemency and greatnefs of ſoul, and without doing them 
any hurt. This pretended prince had in reality an exceed- 
ing good heart. He received all who approached him in 
the molt affable and engaging manner, ſo that he acquired 
the love of all men, and even of thoſe who abhorred the 
impoſture by which he had uſurped the crown. | 
Mithridates Evergetes, king of Pontus, died this year; 
he was aflaſſinated by his own ſervants. His ſon who 
ſucceeded him, was the famous Mithridates Eupator, who 
diſputed ſo long the empire of Aſia with the Romans, 
and ſupported a war of alinoft thirty years duration againſt 
them, He was but twelve years of age when his tber 
died. I ſhall make his hiſtory a ſeparate article. 
(o Cleopatra, after having killed her eldeſt ſon, be- 
liced it for her intereſt to make à titular king, under 
whoſe name the might coneeal the authority ſhe intended 
to retain entirely ro herſelf. . She rightly diſtinguiſhed, 
that a warlike people, accuſtomed to be governed by 
| L 4 kings, 
lo) A. M. 3882. Ant. J. C. 123. 
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kings, would always regard the throne as vacant, uli 
filled only by a princeſs, and that they would not fail tu 


offer it to any prince that ſhould ſet up for it. She there. 


fore cauſed her other ſon \ ago to return from 
Athens, whither ſhe had ſent him for his education, and 
ordered him to be declared king as ſoon as he arrived, 
But that was no more than an empty title. She gave him 
no ſhare in the affairs of government ; and as that prince 
was very young, being no more than twenty years of age, 
he ſuffered her to govern for ſometime with patience enough. 


To diſtinguiſh him from the other princes of the name of 


Antiochus, he was generally called by the ſurname of 
* Grypus, taken from his great noſe. Tolephus calls him 
Philonictor ; but that prince in his medals took the title 
of Epiphanes. | 

( 65 Zebina having well eſtabliſhed himſelf after the death 
of Demetrius Nicator, in the poſſeſſion of part of the 
Syrian empire, Phyſcon, who looked upon him as his 
creature, inſiſted upon his doing him homage for it. 
Zebina refuſed in direct terms to comply with that de- 
mand. Phyſcon reſolved to throw him down as he had 


ſet him up, and having accommodated all differences 


with his niece Cleopatra, he ſent a conſiderable army to 
the aſſiſtance of Grypus, and gave him his daughter I- 
phena in marriage. Grypus, by the means of this aid, 


defeated Zebina, and obliged him to retire to Antioch. 


The latter formed a deſign of plundering the temple of 
Jupiter, to defray the expences of the war. Upon its 
being diſcovered, the inhabitants roſe, and drove him out 
of the city. He wandered ſome time about the county 
hows place to place, but was taken at laſt and put to 
death. - 5 

) After the defeat and death of Zebina, Antiochus 
Grypus believing himſelf of ſufficient years, reſolved t0 
take the government upon himſelf. ' The ambitiovs Cle- 
opatra, who ſaw her power diminiſhed, and grandeur 


eclipſed by that means, could not ſuffer it. To render 


herſc 


(p) A. M. 3882. Ant. J. C. 122. (7) A. M. 3884. Ant. ]. C. 120. 
* TpuT:s in Greek fipnifies a man wilh an aguiline noſe, 
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herſelf abſolute miſtreſs of the government of Syria again, 
the reſolved to rid herſelf of Grypus, as ſhe had already 
done of his brother Seleucus, and to give the crown to 
another of her ſons by Antiochus Sidetes, under whom, 
being an infant, ſhe was in hopes of poſſeſſing the royal 
authority for many years, and of taking ſuch meaſures as 
mighteltabliſh her in it during herlife. 'I his wicked woman 
prepared a poiſoned draught for that purpole, which the 
preſented to Grypus one day as he returned very hot from 
ſome exerciſe. But that prince having been appriſed of 
her deſign, deſired her firſt, by way of reſpect, to driuk 
the cup herſelf, and upon her obſtinate reiuſal to do it, 
having called in ſome witnelles, he gave her to under- 
ſtand, that the only means ſhe had to clear herſelf of the 
ſuſpicion conceived of her, was to drink the liquor the 
had preſented to him. "That unhappy woman, who 
ſound herſelf without evaſion or reſource, ſwallowed the 
draught. The poiſon had its effect immediately, and 
delivered Syria from a monſter, who by her unheard-of 
crimes, had heen fo long the ſcourge of the ſtate. She 
had been the wife, of three “ kings of Syria, and the mo- 
ther of four. She had occaſioned the death of two of her 
huſbands, and as to her children, ſhe had murdered one 
with her own hands, and would have deſtroyed Grypus 
by the poiſon he made her drink herſelf. That prince 
atterwards applied himſelf with ſucceſs to the affairs of 
the publick, and reigned ſeveral years in peace and tran- 
quillity, till his brother Aftiochus of ' Cyzicum, occa- 
toned the troubles we ſhall relate hereafter. 

Prolemy Phyſcon, king of Egypt (7), after having 
rcigned twenty-nine years fröm the death of his brother 
Philometor, died at laſt in Alexandria. No reign was 
ever more tyrannical, nor abounded more with crimes 
than his. — 1 7 r | 
() A. M. 3887. Ant. J. C. 37 8 Porphyr. in Græc. Euſeb. Scal. 
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Hicron. in Dan. ix, 
De three kings of Syria, who were Antiochus, by Alexander Bala 
bad been ber huſbands, were , Alex- Seleucns and — Hu, by 
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SECT. VI. Proremy LATHYRUS ſucceeds Puyscoy. 
Har between Gxvyus and his brother ANTiOCnus / 
Cyzicum, for the kingdom 4 Syrta, HYRCANUs for. 
tifies himſelf in Fudæa. ts death, ARISTOBULUS 
ſucceeds him, and aſſumes the title of king, He is ſuc. 
ceeded by ALEXANDER JANN.£&Us. CLrOparga 
drives LATHYRUS out of Egypt, and places ALEXA. 
DER his youngeſt brother on the throne in his ftead. War 
between that princeſs and her ſons. Death of Gxypus, 
ProleEMy APION leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaica ty 
he Romans. GCyntinuation of the wars in Syria and 
Hgypt. The Syrians chooſe TyGRANEs Ling. LA. 
THYRUS is re-eftabliſhed upon the throne of Egypt. He 
dies. ALEXANDER Yig nepheiv ſucceeds him. Nico- 
MEDES, king of Bithynia, makes the Roman peqplt 
his heirs. | 


HYSCON (0) at his death left three ſons. The 

firſt named Apion, was a natural ſon, whom he 
had by a concubine. The two others were legitimate, 
and the children of his niece Cleopatra, whom he mar- 
ried after having repudiated hex mother. The eldeſt was 
called Lathyrus, and the other Alexander. 

He left the kingdom of Cyrenaica, by will to Apion, 
and Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, and to which of his 
two ſons ſhe ſhould think fit to chooſe. © Cleopatra be- 
lieving that Alexander would be the moſt complailant, 
reſolved to chooſe ; but the people would not ſuffer the 
eldeſt to loſe his right of birth, and obliged the qucen to 
recall him from Cyprus, whither ſhe had cauſed him to 
be baniſhed by his father, and to aſſociate him with her 
on the throne. Before ſhe would ſuffer him to take pol- 
ſeflion of the crown, ſhe obliged him to repudiate his 
eldeſt ſiſter Cleopatra, whom he n loved, and 
to take Selena, his youngeſt ſiſter, for whom he had no 

| inclination» 

{s) A. M. 3887; Ant. J. C. 117. Juſtin, I. XXII. c. 4, 5. Apfian. is 

Mithrid. ſub finem & in Syr. p. 132. Strab; 1. xvii. p. 795. Pig. l. 1. C. 

67 & l. vi. c. 30. Porphyr. in Græc. Euſeb. Sealig Joſeph. Antig. L. Nl, 
#. 18. Diod, in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 385. 
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inclination. Diſpoſitions of this kind promiſe no very 
pacifick reign. ; | | 

) At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some 
authors give him that of Philometor; but the 3 
of hiſtorians diſtinguiſh him by the name of * Lathyrus. 
However, as that is but a kind of nick-name, nobody 
dared to give it him in his own time. i 

Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria, was making pre- 
parations for invading Judæa, when a civil war broke out 
to employ him, fomented by Antiochus of Cyzicum, his 
brother by the mother's ſide. He was the ſon of An- 
tiochus Sidetes, and born whilſt Demetrius was priſoner 
amongſt the Parthians. When Demetrius returned, and 
repoſſcſſed himſelf of his dominions after the death of 
Antiochus'Sidetes, his mother, out of regard to his ſafety, 
had ſent him to Cyzicum, a city ſituate upon the Pro- 
pontis, in Myſia Minor, where he was educated by the 
care of a faithful eunuch, named Craterus, to whom ſhe 
had entruſted him, From thence he was called the Cy- 
zicenian. Grypus, to whom he gave umbrage, was for 
having him pöiſoned. His deſign was diſcovered, and the 
Cyzicenian was reduced ta take up arms in his own de- 
fence, and to endeavour to make good his pretenſions to 
the crown of Syria; © = . 

% Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been obliged to re- 
pudiate, finding herſelf at her own diſpoſal, married the 
Cyzicenian. She brought him an + army for her dowry, 
to aſſiſt him againſthis competitor. Their forces by that 
means being very near equal, the two brothers came to a 
battle, in which the Cyzicenian having the misfortune 
to be defeated, retired to ARNE He left his wife for 

0 85 | | her 


"$a. %. »' 

0% A. M. 3890. Ant. J. C. 114. (% A. M. 3891. Ant. J. C. 113. 
* Aavrg-c fpnifies a kind of pea, tum G | i follicitatum, velut dota- 
called in Latin cicer, from wi ch iow; ad 7 deducit; which 
_ the ſurname of Cicero, La- d, that Cleypatra having ſuc- 
E muſt have had ſome very vi- ceeded in corrupting part of Gryfus's. 
5 3 mark of this fort upon his face, army, carried it to ber buhand, Jo 
5 2 bad been inconſiſtent. veral editions read Cypri inficad of 
+08 find in the latter editions of Grypi, which implies, that Cleopa=- 
Min the following words ; exerei - tra had an army iu Cyprus, * 
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her ſecurity in that place, and went himſelf to raiſe new 
troops for the re-in{urcement of his army. 
But Grypus immediately laid ſiege to the city, aud 
1 ryphena, his wife, was very earneſt with him 
to put Cleopatra his priſoner into her hands. Though 
her ſiſter by father and mother, the was fo exceſſively eu- 
raged at her for having maried their enemy, and given 
him an army againſt then, that ſhe geſolved to depriye 
her of lite. Cleopatra had takep refuge in a ſanQuary, 
which was held inviolable ; Gsypus would not have a 


complaiſance for his wife, which he ſaw would be at- 


tended with fatal effects from the violence of her rage. 
He alledged to her the ſanctity of the aſylum where fer 
ſiſter had taken refuge ; and repreſented, that her death 
would neither be of uſe to them, nor of prejudice to the 
Cyzicenian. That in all the civil or Ge wars, 
wherein his anceſtors had been engaged, it had never 
been known, after victory, that any cruelty had been ex- 
erciſed againſt the women, eſpecially ſo near relations. 
That Cleopatra was her ſiſter, and his near “ relation. 
"Fhat therefore he deſired her to ſpeak no more of her to 
him, becauſe he could by no means conſent to her being 
treated with any ſeverities. + Tryphena, far from giving 


into his reaſons, became more violent by conceiving jea- 


louſy ; and imagining, that it was not from the motive 
of compaſſion, but love, that her huſband took the part 
of that unfortunate princeſs in ſuch a manner, ſhe there- 


fore ſent ſoldiers into the temple, who could not tear her 


. * 0 
in any other manner from the altar, than 9 cutting off 
e 


her hands with which ſhe embraced it. Cleopatra ex- 


pired, uttering a thouſand curſes guſt the parricides who 


were the authors of her death, and imploring the god, in 
whoſe {ight ſo barbarous a cruelty was committed, to 
avenge her upon them. | 

However, the other Cleopatra, the common mother 


of the two liſters, did not ſeem to be affected at all, 128 
| either 


Her father Phyſcon wa the tanto furor muliebri pertinacia accen- 
uncle of Cleopatra, 2 's mother. ditur, rata non miſericordiæ hc et- 
+ Sed quanto Grypus abnuit ba, ſed amoris eſſe. Juſtin, 
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either the ſate of the one, or the crime of the other. Her 
heart, which was ſolely ſuſceptible of ambition, was ſo 
taken up with the deſire of reigning, that ſhe had no 
other thoughts than of the means of ſupporting herſelf in 
E,ypt, and of retaining an abſolute authority in her own 
hands during her life. To ſtrengthen herſelf the better, 
ſhe gave the kingdom of Cyprus to Alexander her 
youngelt ſon, ia order to draw from him the alliſtance 
the might have occaſion for, in cafe Lathyrus ſhould 
ever diſpute the authority ſhe was determined to keep. 

(x) The death of Cleopatra in Syria did not long re- 


main unpunithed. 


of a new army to give his brother battle a ſecond time, 
delcat.d him and took Tryphena, upon whom he in- 
ſicted the torments her cruelty to her ſiſter had well de- 


ſerved. 


) Grypus was obliged to abandon Syria to the victor. 
He retired to Aſpendus in Pamphylia, which occaſioned 
his being ſametimes called in hiſtory the Aſpendian, but 
returned a year after Into Syria, and re- poſſeſſed hirpſelt 
of it. "The two brothers at length divided that empire 
between them. The Cyzicenian had Cceloſyria and 
Phænicia, and took up his reſidence at Damaſcus. Gry- 
pus had all the reſt, and kept his court at Antioch. 
Both gave alike into luxury, and many other exceſſes. 

Whilſt the two brothers 95 were exhauſting their forces 
againſt one another, or in 
in luxurious ſloth and eaſe, John Hyrcanus augmented 
his wealth and. power; and ſceing that he had nothing to 
tcar from them, he undertook to reduce the city of Sa- 
maria, He ſent Ariſtobulus and Antigonus, two of 
his ſons, to form the ſiege of that place. The Sa- 
maritans demanded aid of the Cyzicenian, king of 
Damaſcus, who marched thither at the head of an 
army. The two brothers quitted their lines, and a 
battle enſued, wherein Antiochus was defeated, and pur- 


ſued as far as Scythopolis, eſcaping with great A 


(=) A.M, :894. Ant. J. 


(x) A. M. 3982. Ant. J. C. 112. O) A. M. 3893. Ant. J. C. 111. 


The Cyzicenian returned at the head 


olently dozed after the peace. 


he 


110. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii, c. 17-19. 
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(a) The two brothers after this victory returned to the 
ſiege, and preſſed the ſiege ſo vigorouſly, that it was 
obliged a ſecond time to ſend to the Cyzicenian, to ſolicit 
him to come again to its aid. But he had not troops 
enough to undertake the raiſing of the ſiege; and La- 
thyrus, king of Fgypt, was treated with upon the ſame 
head, who granted fix thouſand men, contrary to the 
opinion of Cleopatra his mother. As Chelcias and Ana. 
nias, two Jews, were her favourites, both miniſters and 
enerals, the ſons of Onias, who built the temple of 
8 pt, thoſe two miniſters, who entirely governed her, 
influenced her in favour of their nation, and out of regard 
for them, ſhe would not do any thing to the "x pork of 
the Jews. She was almoſt reſolved to depoſe Lathyrus 
tor having engaged in this war without her conſent, and 
even againſt her will. | | 
When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the Cy- 
Zicenian joined them with his. He was afraid to attack 
the army that formed the _ and contented himſelf 
with flying parties and excurſions, to ravage the country 
by way of diverſion, and to reduce the enemy to raiſe the 
ſiege, in order to defend themſelves at home. But ſce- 
ing that the Jewith army did not move, and that his own 
was much diminiſhed by the defeat of ſome parties, de- 
ſertion, and other accidents ; he thought it 1mproper to 
expoſe his perſon by continuing in the field with an army 
ſo much weakened, and retired to "Tripoli. He left the 
command of his troops to two of his beſt generals, Calli 
mander and Epicrates. The firſt was killed in a rall 
enterpriſe, in which his whole party periſhed with him. 
Epicrates, ſeeing no hopes of ſucce s, had no farther 
thoughts but of ſerving his private intereſt in the belt 
manner he could in the preſent ſituation of affairs. He 
treated ſecretly with Hyrcanus, and for a ſum of money 
put Scythopolis into his hands, with all the other places 
which the Syrians poſſeſſed in the country, without ke. 
rd to his duty, honour, and reputation; and all for 3 
um perhaps inconſiderable enough. | 


(a) A, M, 3859 J. Ant.. C. 1093. 
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Samaria, deſtitute of all appearance of relief, was 
obliged, after having ſuſtained a ſiege for a year, to ſur- 
render at laſt to Hyrcanus, who immediately ordered 1t 
to be demoliſhed. The walls of the city, and the houſes 
af the inhabitants, were entirely raſed and laid level with 
the ground; and, to prevent its being rebuilt, he cauſed 
large and deep ditches to be cut through the new plain 
where the city had ſtood into which water was turned. 
It was not re-eſtabliſhed till the time of Herod, who gave 
the new city, he cauſed to be rebuilt there, the name of 
Scbaſtos (Y), in honour of Aguſtus. 

Hyrcanus ſaw himſelf at that time maſter of all Judza, 
Galilee, Samaria,. and of many places upon the frontiers, 
and became thereby one of the molt conſiderable princes 
of his times. None of his neighbours dare to attack him 
any more, and he paſſed the reſt of his days in perfect 
tranquillity with regard to foreign affairs. 

c) But towards the cloſe of his life he did not find 
the ſame repoſe at home. The Phariſees, a violent and 
rebellious ſeQ,, gave him abundance of difficulties. By 
an affected profetſion of an attachment to the law, and 
a ſcverity of manners, they had acquired a reputation 
which gave them great ſway amongſt the people. Hyr- 
canus had endeavoured, by all forts of favours, to engage 
them in his intereſts. Beſides having been educated 
amongſt them, and having always profelled their ſect, he 
had protected and ſerved them upon all occaſions ; and to 
make them more firmly his adherents, not long before he 
had invited the heads of them to a magnificent entertain- 
ment, in which he made a ſpeech to them, highly capa- 
ble of affecting rational minds. He repreſented, that it 
had always been his intention, as they well knew, to be 
juſt in his actions towards men, and to do all things in 
regard to God, that might be agreeable to him, according 
to the doctrine taught by the Phariſees: that he con- 
jured them therefore, if they ſaw that he departed in an 
tlung from the great end he propoſed to himſelf in thols 

, ; wo 


Arias (5) rege, in Greek fignifies Auguſtus, 
(e) A, M. 3899. Ant. in C. 108. 
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two rules, that they would give him their inſtructions, in 
order to his amending and correcting his errors. Such 
a diſpoſition is highly laudable in princes, and in al 
men ; but it ought to be attended with prudence and 
diſcernment. | 
The whole aſſembly applauded this diſcourſe, and 
highly praifed him for it. One man only, named Bla. 
Zar, of a turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit, roſe up, and ſpoke 
to him to this effect: Since you delire that the truth 
„ ſhould be told you with freedom, if you would prove 
«« yourſelf juſt, renounce the high-prieſthood, and content 
«« yourſelf with the civil government.” Hyrcanus was 
ſurpriſed, and aſked what reaſons he had to give him ſuch 
counſel. Eleazar replied, that it was known, from the 
tellimony of ancient perſons worthy of belief, Mat his 
mother was a eaptive, .and that, as the ſon of a ſtranger, 
he was incapable. by the law of holding that office. If 
the fact had been true, Eleazar (4) would have had rea- 
ſon; for the law was expreſs in that point: but it was a 
falſe ſuppoſition, and a mere calumny; and all who 
were preſent extremely blamed him for advancing it, 
and expreſſed great indignation upon that account. 
This adventure, however, occaſioned great troubles. 
Hyrcanus was highly incenſed at ſo inſolent an attempt 
to defame his mother, and call in queſtion the purity di 
his birth, and, in conſequence, his right to the high- 
prieſthood. Jonathan, his intimate friend, and a ca- 
lous Sadducee, took the advantage of this opportunity to 
incenſe him againſt the whole party, and to bring him 
over to that of the Sadducees. | : 
Two powerful ſes in Judza, but directly oppoſite to 
each other in ſentiments and intereſts, entirely divided 
the ſtate ; that of the Phariſees, and that of the Saddu- 
cees. The firſt piqued themſelves upon an exact ob- 
ſervance of the law ; to which they added a great number 
of traditions, that they pretended to have received from 
their anceſtors, and to which they much more ftridly ad- 


hered than to the law itſelf, though often contrary to — 
N | other. 


(4) Lev. xxiv. 13. 
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other. They acknowledged the immortality of the ſoul, 
and, in confequence, another life after this. "They at- 
ſected an outſide of virtue, regularity, and Ay; which 


4 acquired them great conſideration with the people. But 
8 under that impoſitious appearance they concealed the 
* 'reatelt vices : ſordid avarice; inſupportable pride; an 
= inſatiable thirlt of honours and diſtinctions ; a violent de- 
* lire of ruling alone; an envy, that roſe almoſt to futy, 
5 againſt all merit but their own ; an irreconcileable hatred 
= {or all who preſumed to contradict them; a ſpirit of re- 
wm venge capable of th&moſt horrid excefles ; and what was 
* ſtill their more diſtinguiſhing charaCteriſtick, and outdid 
* all the reſt, a black hypocriſy, which always wore the 
* maſk of religion. The Sadducees rejected the Phariſai- 
5 cal traditions with contempt, denied the immortality of 
oy the ſoul, and the reſurrection of the body, and admitted 
f no felicity, but that to be enjoyed in this life. The rich 
5 peo le, Hobility, and moſt of thoſe who compoſed the 
5 anhedtim, that is to ſay, the great council of the Jews, 


in which the affairs of (tate and religion were determined, 

were of the latter ſect. 
Jonathan, therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus into his 

party, inſinuated to him, that what had paſſed was not the 


= mere ſuggeſtion of Eleazar, but a trick concerted by the 
* whole cabal, of which Eleazar Had only been the tool; 
oh- and that to convince him of the truth, he had only to 


conſult them upoꝝ the puniſhment which the calumnĩator 
deſerved ; that he would find, if he thought fit to make 
the experiment, by their conduct in favour of the crimi- 
nal, that they were all of them his accomplices. Hyr- 
canus followed his advice, and conſulted the principal of 


ca- 
y to 
him 


2 (0 

Jed the Phariſees upon the puniſhment due to him, who had 
_ {o groſsly defamed the prince and high-prieſt of his peo- 
* ple, expecting that they would undoubtedly condemn * 
* to die. But their anſwer was, that calumny was not a 


capital crime; and that all the puniſhment he deſerved, 
” to be ſcourged and impriſoned. So much lenity in 
ters, a cale, made Hyrcanus believe all that Jona- 

an had inſinuated; and he became the mortal enemy of 


the 
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the whole ſect of the Phariſees. He prohibited, by decree, 
the obſervation of the rules fouuded upon their pretended 
tradition; inflicted penalties upon ſuch as diſobeyed that 
ordinance ;z and abandoned their party entirely, to throw 
himſelf into that of the Sadducees their enemies. 

(e) Hyrcanus did not long ſurvive this ſtorm : he died 
the year following, after having been high. prieſt and 
prince of the Jews twenty- nine years. 

Not to interrupt the hiſtory of other kingdoms, I ſhall 
reſerve the greateſt part of what regards the ſucceſſors of 
Hyrcanus for the article in which I ſhall treat the hiſtory 
of the Jews ſeparately. 

We have ſeen that Ptolemy Lathyrus (7) had ſent an 
army into Paleſtine to aid Samaria, contrary to the advice 
of his mother, and notwithſtanding her oppofition. She 
carried her reſentment ſo high upon this attempt, and 
fome others of a like nature, againſt her authority, that 
ſhe took his wife Selena from him, by whom he had 
two ſons ®, and obliged him to quit Egypt. Her me- 
thod-to do this, was to have ſome of his favourite eu- 
nuchs wounded, and produced in an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple at Alexandria. She cauſed it to be reported, that he 
had uſed them ſo barbarouſly for having endeavoured to 
defend her againſt his violence, and enflamed the people 
ſo much by this black fiction, which convinced them 
that he defired to kill her, that they 9 roſe 
univerſally againſt Lathyrus, and would have torn him m 
pieces, if he had not eſcaped from the port in a hip, 
which ſet fail as ſoon as he had got on board. Cleopatra 
ſent ſoon after for Alexander her youngeſt ſon, to whom 
ſhe had given the kingdom of Cyprus, and made him 
king of Egypt in his brother's ſtead, whom ſhe obliged 
to content himſelf with the kingdom of Cyprus, which 
the other quitted. OY EN 

Alexander, (2) king of the Jews, after having put the 
internal affairs of his kingdom in good order, — 


() A. M. 3897. Ant. J. C. 10. (J) Juſtin, I. xxxvili. e. 4. 


(e) A. M. 3899. Ant. J. C. 105. Joſeph. Aatiq. I. xili. c. 20, l. 
; * Thoſe two ſons died before him, 
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zoainſt the people of Ptolemais, beat them, and obliged 
them to ſhut themſelves up within their walls, where he 
belieged them. They ſent to demand aid of Lathyrus, 
who went thither in perſon. But the beſieged changing 
their ſentiments, from the apprehenſion of having him 
ſor their maſter, Lathyrus diſſembled his reſentment for 
the preſent. He was upon the point of concluding a 
treaty with Alexander, when he was appriſed that the 
latter was negociating ſecretly with Cleopatra, to engage 
her to join him with all her forces in order to drive him 
out of Paleſtine, Lathyrus became his declared enemy, 
and reſolved to do him all the hurt he could. 

The next year he did not fail in that point. He di- 
vided his army into two bodies, and detached one of them 
under the command of one of his generals, to form the 
ſiege of Ptolemais, with which place he had reaſon to be 
dillatisfied; and with the other marched in perſon againſt 
Alexander. The inhabitants of Gaza had ſupplied La- 
thyrus with a conſiderable number of troops. A bloody 
battle was fought between them upon the banks of the 
Jordan. Alexander loſt thirty thouſand men, without 
— the priſoners taken by Lathyrus after the 
victory. | 
** cruel and horrid action is related of Lathyrus 
vpon this occaſion. The ſame evening he gained this 
battle, in going to take up his quarters in the neighbour- 
ing villages, he found them full of women and children, 
and cauſed them all to be put to the ſword, and their 
bodies to be cut in pieces, and put into cauldrons, in 
order to their being dreſſed, as if he intended to make 
his army ſup upon them. His deſign was to have it 
believed, that his troops eat human fleſh, to ſpread the 
greater terror throughout the country. Could one believe 
ſuch a barbarity poſſible, or that any man ſhould ever 
conceive ſo wild a thought? Joſephus reports this fact 
upon the authority of Strabo, and another author. 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having 
any enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waſte all the flat 
cot. Without the ſuccours brought by Coops 

| | 18 
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the following year Alexander had been undone, |, 
ſo conſiderable a loſs it was impoſſible for him to — 
his affairs, and make head againſt his enemy. 

(g) That princeſs faw plainly, that if Lathyrus made 


himſelf maſter of Judæa and Phoenicia, he would be in Cicop 
a condition to enter Egypt, and to dethrone her ; and with ſo 
that it was neceſſary to put, a ſtop to his progreſs. fa ſhe en 
that purpoſe ſhe raiſed an army, and gave the command rich pre 
of it to Chelcias and Ananias, the two Jews of whom we But wh 
have ſpoken before. She fitted out a fleet at the ſame for her 
time, to —_ her troops; and embarking with them aſlure hi 
herſelf, landed in Phoenicia (). She carried with ba , Some 
a great ſum of money, and her richeſt jewels. For ther that ſhe 
ſecurity in caſe of accident, ſhe choſe the iſle of Cos for miſtreſs 
their repolitory, and ſent thither at the fame time her by ſeifir 
ndſon Alexander, the ſon of him who reigned jointly advantay 
with her. When Mithridates made himſelf malter d not bee 
that ifland, and of the treaſures laid up there, he took bale anc 
that young prince into his care, and gave him an educa Wl" 
* tion ſuitable to his birth. Alexander withdrew by ſtealth would 
from Mithridates, ſome time after, and took refuge with WW,” the 
Sylla, who received him well, took him into his protec- be higt 
tion, carried him to Rome, and at length, ſet him upon -en b 
the throne of Egypt, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. (hroug} 
"The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immediately * real 
raiſe the ſiege of Ptolemais, . which he had continued till or thi 
then. He retired into Cœloſyria. She detached Chel- * ſh 
cias with part of her army to purſue him, and with the vary 
other, commanded by Ananias,- formed he fiege of Ne- 
lemais herſelf. Chelcias, who commanded the firſt de- ou 
tachment, having been killed in the expedition, his death . 
put a ſtop to every thing. Lathyrus, to take advantage I F % 
of the diſorder occaſioned by that loſs, threw himſcll WW © a P 
with all his forces into Egypt, in hopes of 1 it A , | 
withont defence in the abſence of his mother, who h. * . 
carried her beſt troops into Phœnicia (i). He was mil- 2 
taken. The troops Cleopatra had left there, made _ ine f 
t 
1 8 both. 


20 A. NI. 3901. Ant. J. C. 103. (b) Appiap. in Mithridat. f- iss. 
& de Bel. Civil. p. 414. () A. M. 3902. Aut. J. C. 102. 
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che arrival of thoſe ſhe had detached to re-inforce 
them from Phoenicia, upon receiving advice of his de- 
ſign. He was reduced to return into Paleſtine, and took 
up his winter-quarters in Gaza. 

Cleopatra however puſhed the ſiege of Ptolemais 
with ſo much vigour, that ſhe at laſt took it. As ſoon 
a5 the entered it, Alexander made her a viſit, and brought 
ich preſents with him to recommend him to her favour. 
But what conduced moſt to his ſucceſs, was her hatred 
for her ſon Lathyrus; which was alone ſufficient to 
aſſure him of a good reception. 

Some perſons of Cleopatra's court obſerved to her, 
that ſhe had now a fair opportunity of making herſelf 
miſtreſs of Judæa, and all Alexander's dominions, 
by ſeiſing his perſon : they even preſſed her to take the 
advantage of it, which ſhe would have done, had it 
not been for Ananias. But he repreſented to her, how 
baſe and infamous it would be to treat an ally in that 
manner, engaged with her in the ſame cauſe; that it 
would be acting contrary to honour and faith, which 
are the foundations of ſociety ; that ſuch a conduct would 
be highly prejudicial to her intereſts, and would draw 
upon her the abhorrence of all the Jews diſperſed 
throughout the world. In fine, he fo effeQually uſed 
his reaſons and credit, which he employed to the utmoſt 
for the preſervation of - his countryman and relation, 
that ſhe came into his opinion, and renewed her al- 
lance with Alexander. Of what value to princes is 
a wiſe miniſter, who has courage enough to oppoſe 
their unjuſt undertakings with vigour ! Alexander re- 
turned to Jeruſalem, where he at length ſet another 
good army on foot, with which he palled the Jordan, 
and formed the ſiege of Gadara. | 

(4) Ptolemy Lathyrus, after having wintered at Gaza, per- 
ceving that his efforts would be ineffectual againſt Paleſ- 
une, whillt his mother ſupported it, abandoned that deſign, 
= returned into Cyprus. She, on her ſide, retired alſo 

0 


bad. FS and the country was delivered frog them 


| ; Being 
(k) A. M. 3903. Ant. J. C. 101. 
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Being (+) informed, upon her return into Alexandria, 
that Lathyrus had entered into a treaty at Damaſcus wi 
Antiochus the Cyzicenian, and that with the aid he c. 


were 1 
and Ar 


turns, e 


pected from him, he was preparing to make a new it. Ptol 
tempt for the recovery of the crown of Egypt; that quen, WM whom 
to make a diverſion, gave her daughter Selena, whom the ing wit 
had taken from Lathyrus, to Antiochus Grypus, and ſent Mtl. 1 
him, at the fame time, a conſiderable number of troops, the 5 
and great ſums of money, to put him into a condition to try wit 
attack his brother the Cyzicenian with vigour. Ihe -ich o 
fair ſucceeded as ſhe had intended. The war was re- ſoverei 
newed between the two brothers, and the Cyzicenian had WW Mithri 
ſo much employment upon his hands at home, that he but the 
was in no condition to afliſt Lathyrus, who was ther good o. 
obliged to abandon his deſign. of the ] 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom ſh: Anti 
had placed upon the throne in conjunction with herld, death © 
ſhocked by the barbarous cruelty with which ſhe purſucd 8Mpoileſs 


his brother Lathyrus, eſpecially in depriving him of hs 
wife to give her to his enemy, and obſerving belides, that 


Feleucy 
alntai 


the greateſt crimes coſt her nothing, when the gratification ort his 
of her ambition was concerned; that prince did not beliewe Tigr 
himſelf ſafe near her, and choſe to abandon the throne and Hliad bee 
retire ; preferring a quiet life without fear in baniſhmem, of his 


to reigning with ſo wicked and cruel a mother, will 
whom he was perpetually in danger. It was not without 
abundant ſolicitation he was prevailed upon to retum; 
for the people could not reſolve that ſhe ſhould reign 
alone, though they well knew that ſhe gave her ſon on 


the name of king; that from the death of Phyſcor ſhe had he 
always engroſſed the royal authority to herſelf; and that ned hi 
the real cauſe of Lathyrus's diſgrace, which had coſt him ire hi 
his crown and wife, was his having preſumed to act n ner, 3 
one inſtance without her. . : aw hin 
(!) The death of Antiochus Grypus happened this year. 
He was allaſſinated by Heracleon, one of his own vallals nm) A 
after having reigned twenty-ſeven years. He left wa FIG 
ſons ; Seleucus the eldeſt ſucceeded him; the four _ 2 , c 
Ppian, i 


(4) Juſtin. I. xxxix. c. 4. (1) A. M. 3907. Ant. J. C. 97. 
* 4 
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were Antiochus and Philip; twins; Demetrius Euchares, 
and Antiochus Dionyſius. They were all kings in their 
turns, or at leaſt pretended to the crown. 

Ptolemy Apion (i), ſon of Phyſcon, king of Egypt, to 
whom his father had given the kingdom of Cyrenaica, dy- 
ing without iſſue, left his kingdom to the Romans by 
will, who, inſtead of taking advantage of that legacy, gave 
the citics their liberty, which ſoon filled the whole coun- 
try with tyrants; becauſe the moſt powerful perſons of 
each of thoſe ſmall ſtates were for making themſelves 
ſovereigns of them. Lucullus, in paſſing that way againſt 
Mithridates, remedied thoſe diſorders in ſome meaſure ; 
but there was no other means of re-eſtabliſhing peace and 
good order, than by reducing the country into a province 
of the Roman empire, as was afterwards done. | 
Antiochus the Cyzicenian ſeiſed Antioch (#), after the 
death of Grypus, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſ- 
poſſeſs Grypus's children of the reſt of the kingdom. But 
eleucus, who was in poſſeſſion of many other good cities, 
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of his 


„ that aintained himſelf againſt him, and found means to ſup- 
-ation port his right. 

_ Tigranes, ſon of Tigranes king of Armenia (o), who 
IC 


had been kept an hoſtage by the Parthians during the life 
of his father, was releaſed at his death, and ſet upon the 
throne, on condition that he ſhould reſign certain places 
0 the Parthians. This happened twenty-five years be- 
lore he eſpouſed the part of Mithridates againſt the Ro- 


ment, 

Will 
thout 
turn; 


reign mans. I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of this 
on Tigranes, and of the kingdom of Armenia. 
1 he Cyzicenian (p), who ſaw that Seleucus ſtrength- 


ned himſelf every day in Syria, ſet out from Antioch to 
de him battle; but being defeated, he was made pri- 
oner, and put to death. Seleucus entered Antioch, and 
aw himſelf in poſſeſſion of the whole empire of Syria; 


| him 
at in 


; Vears 

allals, A ; wy 

ft hve 4 1 M. 3908. Ant. ]. C. 96. Liv. Epit. 1. Ixx. Plut. in Lucul. p. 492. 
be * „XXXix. c. 5. (7) Porphyr. in Grec, Scal. (9) A. M. 3909, 

otne nt. J. C. 95. Juſtin, I. xxxviii. c. 3. Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Strab. 1, 


were . P. $32. (p) A. M. 3910. Ant. J. C. 94. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 254 


Pian. in Syr. p. 132. Porphyr. in Græc. Scal. 
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but could not keep it long. Antiochus Euſebes, ſon | 
the Cyzicenian, who made his eſcape from Antioch, when 
Seleucus took it, and went to Aradus , where he cauſed 
himſelf to be crowned king. () From thence he marched 
with a conſiderable army againft Seleucus, obtained 3 


great oy over him, and obliged him to ſhut him 


up in Mopſueſtia, a city of Cilicia, and to abandon all the 
reſt to the mercy of the victor. In this retirement he op- 

reſſed the inhabitants ſo much by the impoſition of groß 
ſubſidies upon them, that at length they mutinied, inveſted 
the houſe where he reſided, an 


ſet it on fire. Himſelt, 


and all who were in it, periſhed in the flames. 


(Y) Antiochus and Philip, the twin-ſons of Grypus, to 
revenge the death of their brother Seleucus, marched at the 
head of all the troops they could raiſe againſt Mopſueltia, 
"They took and demoliſhed the city, and put all the inha- 
bitants to the ſword. But on their return, Euſebes charged 
them near the Orontes, and defeated them. Antiochus 
was drowned in er deavouring to ſwim his horſe over that 
river. Philip made a fine retreat with a conliderable 
body of men, which ſoon increaſed to ſuch a number, as 
enabled him to keep the field, and diſpute the empire 
with Euſebes. | 

The latter, to ſtrengthen himſelf upon the throne, had 
married Selena the widow of Grypus. That politic 
princeſs, upon her huſband's death, had found means to 
ſecure part of the empire in her own polleſlion, and had 
provided herſelf with good troops. Euſebes married her 


therefore for the augmentation of his forces. Lathyns, 


from whom ſhe had been taken, to avenge himſelf for 
that injury, ſent to Cnidos for Demetrius Eychares, the 
fourth ſon of Grypus, who was brought up in that place, 
and made him king at Damaſcus, Euſebes and Philip 
were too much employed againſt each other to prevent 
that blow. For though Euſebes had well retrieved. bis 
affairs, and eee, his power by his marriage, Philip, 


however, {till ſupported himſelf, and at laſt ſo _ — 
- ; ; ; 


A. M. 3 11. Aut. J. . Jo | r) A. M. 3913. Ant. J. C. gt, 
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ſeated Euſebes in a great battle, that te was reduced to 
abandon his dominions, and take refuge amongſt the Por- 
thians, whoſe king at that time was Mithridates II. ſur- 
named the Great. The empire of Syria by this means 
became divided between Philip and Demetrius. Two 
years after, Euſebes, aſſiſted by the Parthians, returned 
into Syria, re- poſſeſſed himſelf of part of what he had be- 
fore, and involved Philip in- new difficulties. Another 
competitor fell alſo upon, his hands, almoſt at the ſame 
time: this was Antiochus Dionyſus, his brother, the fiſth 
ſon of Grypus. He ſeiſed the city of Damaſcus, made 
himſelf king of Cœloſyria, aud ſupported himſelt in it for 
three years. 

Affairs (s) were neither more quiet, nor crimes and 
perhdy more rare in Egypt, than in Syria. Cleopatra, 
not being able to ſuffer a companion in the ſupreme au- 
thority, nor to admit her ſon Alexander to thare the ho- 
nour of the throne with her, reſolved to rid herſelf of him, 
in order to reign alone for the future. That prince, who 
was appriſed of her deſign, prevented her, and put her to 
death. She was a monſter of a woman, who had ſpared 
neither mother, ſons, hor daughters, and had ſacrificed 
evcry thing to the ambitious deſire of reigning. She was 
puniſhed in this manner for her crimes, but by a crime 
equal to her own. 

do not doubt but the reader, as well as myſelf, is 
ſiruck with horror at the ſight of ſo dreadful a ſcene as 
our hiſtory has for ſome time exhibited. It furniſhes us 
no where with ſuch frequent and ſudden revolutions, nor 
wu examples of ſo many kings dethroned, betrayed, and 
murthered by their neareſt relations, their brothers, ſons, 
muthers, wives, friends, ar:d confidents ; who all in cold 
blood, with premeditated deſign, reflection, and concerted 
policy, employ the moſt odious and moſt inhuman means 
10 thoſe effects. Never was the anger of heaven more 
qiſſinguiſhed, or more dreadful than upon theſe princes 
and people. We ſee here a ſad complication oi the black- 


Or. IX. M — eſt 


A. M. 3915. Ant. J. C. 89. Juſtin, I. xxxix. c. 4. Pauſan. in Attic 
p. 15. Athen. l. xii. p 530. 
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eſt and moſt deteſtable crimes, perfidy, impoſture of hei;; 
divorces, poiſoning, inceſt. Princes on a ſudden become 
monſters, diſputing treachery and wickedneſs with each 
other, attaining crowns with rapidity, and diſappearing as 


ſoon ; reigning only to ſatiate their paſſions, and to render 


their people unhappy. Such a ſituation of a kingdom, 
wherein all orders of the ſtate are in confuſion, all laws 
deſpiſed, juſtice aboliſhed, all crimes ſecure of impunity, 
denotes approaching ruin, and ſeems to call for it in the 


loudeſt manner. 
As ſoon as it was known at Alexandria, that Alexander 


"had cauſed his mother to be put to death, that horrid crime 


made the parricide ſo odious to his ſubjects, that they 
could not endure him any longer. They expelled him, 
and called in Lathyrus, whom they replaced upon the 
throne, in which he ſupported himſelf to his death. Alcx- 
ander having got ſome ſhips together, endeavoured to re- 


turn into Egypt the year following, but without ſucceſs, 


He periſhed ſoon after in a new expedition which he un- 
dertook. | 


The Syrians (7), weary of the continual wars made in 


their country by the princes of the houſe of Seleucus for 
the ſovereignty, and not being able to ſuffer any longer the 
ravages, murders, and other calamities, to which they 
were perpetually expoſed, reſolved at laſt to exclude them 
all, and to ſubmit to a foreign prince, who might deliver 
them from the many evils thoſe diviſions occaſioned, and 
reſtore the tranquillity of their country. Some had 
thoughts of Mithridates king of Pontus; others of Ptolemy 
king of Egypt. But the former was actually engaged in 
a war with the Romans, and the other had always been 
the enemy of Syria, They therefore determined upon 
electing Tigranes king of Armenia, and ſent ambatſadors 
to acquaint him with their reſolution, and the choice thcy 
had made of him. He agreed to it, came to Syria, and 
took poſſeſſion of the crown, which he wore eighteen 


years. He governed that kingdom fourteen years . 
; tner 


(Y) A. M. 3921. Aut. J. C. 83. Juſtin, I. XI. c. r. & 2. Appian. in 
Syr. Þ I 18. loſeph. Antiq. I, Xlil. Co 2.4+ 
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ther by a viceroy named Megadates, whom he did not re- 
call from that office, till he had occaſion for him againſt 
the Romans. | by 
Euſcbes, being driven out of his dominions by his ſub- 
jeQs and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia, where he paſſed 
the reſt of his days in concealment and obſcurity. As to 
Philip, it was not known what became of him. It is 
probable that he was killed in ſome action againſt Ti- 
granes. Selena, the wife of Euſcbes, retained Piolemais, 
with part of Phoenicia and Cœloſyria, and (u) reigned 
there many years after, which enabled her to give her two 
ſons an education worthy of their birth. The eldeſt was 
called Antiochus Aſiaticus, and the youngeſt Seleucus Cy- 
bioſactes. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of them in the 
ſequel. 
Yown time (x) after Ptolemy Lathyrus had been re- 
placed upon the throne of Egypt, a conſiderable rebellion 
broke out in the Upper Egypt. The rebels, being over- 
thrown and defeated in a great battle, ſhut Ga up 
in the city of Thebes, where they defended themſelves 
with incredible obſtinacy. It was at length taken after a 
liege of three years. Lathyrus uſed it with ſo much ri- 
gour, that from being the greateſt and richeſt city till then 
in Egypt, it was almoſt reduced to nothing. 
Lathyrus did not long ſurvive the ruin of Thebes. To 
compute from the death of his father, he had reigned thirty- 
x ycars; eleven jointly with his mother in Egypt, eigh- 
teen in Cyprus, and ſeven alone in Egypt after his mother's 
death. Cleopatra, his daughter, ſucceeded him, who was 
his only legitimate iſſue. Her proper name was Bere- 
nice; but by the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of that houſe, all the 
luns were called Ptolemy, and the daughters Cleopatra. 
Sylla (z), at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, ſent 
Alexander to take poſſeſſion of the crown of Feypt, after 
the death of his uncle Lathyrus, as the neareſt heir male 
v1 the defun&t. He was the ſon of that. Alexander who 
M 2 had 


% Cic. in Ver. n 61. Appi in 8 8 T 
. i Ver. n. 61. plan. in Syr. p. 133. Strab. I. xvii. p. 196. 
(x Pauſan, in Attic, p. 15. 65 A. M. 3923. Ant. J. C. 81. (z) 4 
Wen de Bel. Civ. p. 414. Porphyr. in Grec, Scal. p. 60, 
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had put his mother to death. But the people of Alexan. 


dria had already ſet Cleopatra upon the throne, and ſhe 
had been ſix months in poſſeſſion of it when Alexander / 
arrived. To accommodate the difference, and not to 4 
draw Sylla, the maſter of Rome, and, in conſequence, di. n 
nſer of law to the univerſe, upon their hands, it wx , 
azreed, that Cleopatra and he thould marry, and reign c 
jointly. But Alexander, who either did not approve of þ 
bh for a wife, or would have no aſſociate in the throne, 9 
cauſed her to be put to death nineteen days after their * 
marriage, and reigned alone fifteen years. Murther and 2 
parricide were no longer reckoned as any thing in thoſe g 
times, and might be ſaid to have grown into faſhion 4 
among princes and princeſſes. 7. 
Some time (a) after, Nicomedes king of Bithynia died, o 
having firſt made the Roman people his heirs. His coun- yy 
try by that means became a province of the Roman em- 4 


pire, as Cyrenaica did alſo the ſame year. The Ro. 
mans, inſtead of appropriating the latter to themſelys, 
| had granted it liberty. Twenty years had e ſince, 
during which term, ſedition and tyranny had occaſioned 
infinite calamities. It is ſaid, that the Jews, who hal 
been long ſettled there, and compoſed a great ru of the 


nation, contributed very much to thoſe diforders. The ſel 
Romans, to put a ſtop to them, were obliged to accept * 
Cyrenaica, which had been bequeathed to them by tle Ie 
laſt king's will, and to reduce it into a Roman province. noti\ 

k 


.) A.M. 3928. Ant. J. C. 76. Appian. in Mithridat. p. 218. Ds 
Bel. Civil. l. 1. 5. 420. Liv. Epiſt. I. Ixx, & xciii, Plut. in Lucul. p. 498 
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* Geer. VII. SELENA, ſſiſter 7 LATHYRUS, Concerves 

* hopes of the crawn of Egypt ; ſhe ſends two of her fons to 

** Rome for that purpoſe. The 7 called ANT IO Hus, 

I on his return goes to Sicily. VERRES, prætor of that 

— and, takes from him a | ſeonce, deſigned for the 

ein Capitol. ANTLOCHUS, urnamed ASIATICUS, after 

* having reigned four years over part of Syria, is diſpaſſelſid 

6 of his dominions by PoMPEY, who reduces Syria 

8 into a province of the Raman empire. Troubles in Fudca 

yo and Egypt. The Alexanarians expel ALEXANDER Heir 

kf king, and fet PrOLEMY AULETES en the throne in 

Nin his flead. ALEXANDER, at his death, makes the Roman 

people hs heirs. In conſequence, ſome years after, they 

del ordered PTOLEMY), king of Cyprus, brother of NULETES, 

boos, 6% be depoſed, confiſcate his fortunes, and ſeiſe that 

2 and. The celebrated CATO 1s charged with this 
* commiſſion. 

elves, ) COME “ troubles which happened in Egypt, 

lince, occaſioned by the diſguſt taken againſt Alexander, 

honed ade Selena, the ſiſter of Lathyrus, conceive thoughts of 

0 ha pretending to the crown. She ſent her two ſons, Antio- 

of the bus Aſiaticus and Seleucus, whom ſhe had by Antiochus 

The iſcbes, to Rome, to ſollicit the ſenate in her behalf. 

= "> he important affairs which employed Rome, at that 

by the me engaged in a war with Mithridates, and perhaps the 

jince. notives of policy, from which ſhe had always oppoſed 

.« » Do who were for joining the forces of Egypt with 

pe hole of Syria, prevented the princes from obtaining what 

ey demanded. After a reſidence of two years in Rome 

nd ineffectual ſollicitations, they ſet out upon their return 

to their own kingdom. | 
M 3 The 
(5) A.M, 3931. Ant. J. C. 73. Cic. vi. in Ver, Orat. n. 6167, 

4 Reges Syriæ, Antiochi ZEgypti ad ſe & Selenam matrem 

Mn ſcitis Rome nuper ſuam pertinere arbitrabantur, Hi, 

3 4 „ propter poſtquam temporibus populi Romani 

ea * od contro» excluſi, per ſenatum agere que volu- 

dect , patre & a ma- erant non potuerunt, in Syriam in 


acceperant; ſed regnum regnum patrium proſecti ſunt, 
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The eldeſt“, called Antiochus reſolved to paſs by the 


way of Sicily. He experienced an inſult there, which is 
hardly credible, and ſhows how much Rome was cor. 
rupted in the times we fpeak of, to what exceſs the avarice 
of the magiſtrates, ſent into the provinces roſe, and 
what horrid rapine they committed with impunity, 1n the 
ſight and with the knowledge of the whole world. 

Verres + was at that time prætor in Sicily. As ſoon 
as he heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syracuſe, as he 
he had rcaſon-to believe, and had been told, that that 
prince had abundance of rare and precious things with 
him, he judged his arrival a kind of rich inheritance fallen 
to him. He began by ſending Antiochus preſents con- 
ſiderable enough, conſiſting in proviſions of wine, oil, 
and, corn, He then invited him to ſupper. The hall 
was magnificently adorned. The tables ſet off with all 
his veſſels of the moſt excellent workmanſhip, of which 
he had a great number. The feaſt was ſumptuous and 
delicate, 2 he had taken care that nothing ſhould be 
wanting to make it ſo. In a word, the king withdrew, 
well convinced of the prætor's magnificence, asd till 
better ſatisfied with the honourable reception he had given 
him. 

He þ invites Verres to ſupper in his turn; expoſes all 
his riches, multitudes of filyex veſſels and ut fore Cup 


5 weanweawy WAI) LIL aw vr * 


of 


* Eorum alter, qui Antiochus jnftruQtum &paratum ut fit convivium. 


vocatur, iter per Siciliam ſacere 
voluit. x 

+ Iraque iſto (Verre) prætore venit 
Syracuſas. Hic Verres hæreditatem 
fibi veniſſe arbitratus eft, quod in ejus 
regnum ac manus veneratis, quem 
iſte & audierat multa ſecum præclara 
habere & ſuſpicabatur. Mittit homini 
munera ſatis larga: hzc ad uſum 
domeſticum, vini, olei, quod viſum 
erat, etiam tritici quod ſatis eſſet. De- 
Inde ipſum regem ad cœnam invitat. 
Exornat ample magoificeque tricli- 
nium. Exponit ea, quibus abun- 
dabat, plurima ac pulcherrima vaſd 
argentea. 


Omnibus curat rebus 


Quid multa? Rex ita diſceſſit, ut & 
iſtum copioſe ornatum, & ſe hons- 
rifice acceptum arbitraretur. : 

t Vocat ad cœnam deinde iple 
prætorem. Exponit ſuas copias om- 
nes: multum argentum, non pauca 
etiam pocula ex auro, * ut mos eſt 
regius, & maxime in Syria, gemmis 
erant diſtincta, clariſſimis. Erat etiam 


vas vinarlum ex una gemma per- 


grandi. — Iſte unumquodque a, in 
manus ſumere, laudare, miratl. Rex 
gaudere prætori populi Roman 
fatis jucundum & gratum illud ct 
convivium. 


any body to have a ſight of it; in order that when it 
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of gold ſet with jewels, after the cuſtom of kings and 
eſpecially thoſe of Syria. There was among the reſt a 
very large veſſel for wine, made out of one precious ſtone, 
Verres takes each of theſe veſſels into his hand one after 
the other, praiſes and admires them; the king rejoices 
that the prætor of the Roman people is ſo well pleated 
with his entertainment. 

From * thenceforth the latter had no other thoughts 
than how to rifle Antiochus, and ſend him away fleeced 
and plundered of all his rich effects. He ſent to delire 
that he would let him have the fineſt of the vellels he had 
ſcen at his houſe, under pretence of ſhowing them to his 
workmen. The prince, who did not know Verres, com- 
plied without difficulty or ſuſpicion. The prator ſent 
again, to defire that he would lend him the vettel mi de of 
a ſingle precious ſtone, that he might conſider them more 
exaQly, as he ſaid. The king ſent him that alſo. 

But to crown all, + the kings of Syria, of whom we 
ſpeak, had carried a branch-ſconce with them to Rome, 
of ſingular beauty, as well from the precious ſtones with 
which it was adorned, as its exquiſite workmanſhip. 
With this they intended to adorn the Capitol, which had 
been burnt during the wars between Marius and Sylla, 
and was then et rang But that edifice not being 
kniſhed, they would not leave it behind them, nor ſuffer 


M 4 ſhould 


* Poſtea quam inde diſceſſum eſt, attuliſſent, ut in Capitolio ponerent: 


cogitare iſte nihil aliud, quod ipſa 
res declaravit, nifi quemadmodum 
regem ex provincia ſpoliatum ex- 
Pllatumque dimitteret, Mittit ro- 
gatum vaſa ca, quæ pulcherrima 


apud illum viderat : ait fe ſuis c- 


latoribus velle oſtendere. Rex, qui 
iſtum non noſſet, fine la * 
cione libentiſſime dadit. Mittit 
etiam trullam gemmeam rogatum: 
welle ſe eam diligentius confiderare. 

Ea quoque mittitur. 

+ Nune zeliquum, judices, atten - 
due —— Candelabrum é gemmis 
clarifſimis opere mirabili perſectum, 
reges hi, quos dico, Romam cum 


quod nondum etiam perfedtum tem- 
plum oftenderant, neque ponere, 
neque vulgo oſtendere ac proferre 
voluerunt; ut, & magnificentius, 
videretur, cum ſuo tempore in ſella 
Jovis Opt. Max. poneretur, etclarius, 
cum pulchritudo ejus recens ad oculos 
hominum atque integra perveniret. 
Statuerunt id ſecum in Syriam re- 
22 ut, cum audiſſent ſimu- 
acrum Jovis Opt. Max. dedicatum 
legatos mitterent, qui cum cæteris 
rebus illud quoque eximium atque 


pulcherrimum donum in Capitoljum 
afferrent. 
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The eldeſt*, called Antiochus reſolved to paſs by the 
way of Sicily. He experienced an inſult there, which ix 
hardly credible, and ſhows how much Rome was cor— 
rupted in the times we fpeak of, to what exceſs the avarice 
of the magiſtrates, ſent into the provinces roſe, and 
what horrid rapine they committed with impunity, in the 
ſight and with the knowledge of the whole world. 

Verres + was at that time prætor in Sicily. As ſoon 
as he heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syracuſe, as he 
he had reaſon to believe, and had been told, that that 
prince had abundance of rare and precious things with 
him, he judged his arrival a kind of rich inheritance fallen 
to him. He began by ſending Antiochus preſents con- 
ſiderable enough, conſiſting in proviſions of wine, oil, 
and, corn. He then invited him to ſupper. "The hall 
was magnificently adorned. The tables ſet off with all 
his veſſels of the moſt excellent workmanſhip, of which 
he had a great number. The feaſt was ſumptuous and 
delicate, Te he had taken care that nothing ſhould be 
wanting to make it fo. In a word, the king withdrew, 
well convinced of the prætor's magnificence, and {till 
better ſatisfied with the honourable reception he had given 
him. 

He invites Verres to ſupper in his turn; expoſes all 
his riches, multitudes of filyex veſſe!s, aud not i hips 

| of 


* Eorum alter, qui Antiochus 
vocatur, iter per Siciliam ſacere 
voluit. 

+ Itaque iſto (Verre) prætore venit 
Syracuſas. Hic Verres hæreditatem 
fibi veniſſe arbitratus eſt, quod in ejus 
regnum ac manus veneratis, quem 
iſte & audierat multa ſecum præclara 
habere & ſuſpicabatur. Mittit homini 
munera ſatis larga: hec ad uſum 
domeſticum, vini, olei, quod viſum 
erat, etiam tritici quod ſatis eſſet. De- 
lade ipſum regem ad cœnam invitat. 
Exornat ample magnificeque tricli- 
nium. Exponit ea, quibus abun- 
dabat, plurima ac pulcherrima valſd 
argentea. Omnibus curat rebus 


inftrutum &paratum ut ſit convirium. 
Quid multa? Rex ita diſceſſit, ut & 
iſtum copioſe ornatum, & ſe hons- 
rifice acceptum arbitraretur. : 

t Vocat ad cenam deinde iple 
prætorem. Exponit ſuas copias om- 
nes: multum argentum, non pauca 
etiam pocula ex auro, = ut mos elt 
regius, & maxime in Syria, gemmis 
erant diſtincta, clariſſimis. Erat etiam 


vas vinarlum ex una gemma per- 


grandi. Iſte unumquodque vas in 
manus ſumere, laudare, mirafi. Rex 
gaudere prætori populi Romail 
ſatis jucundum & gratum illud elle 
convivium. 
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of gold ſet with jewels, after the cuſtom of kings and 
eſpecially thoſe of Syria. There was among the reſt a 
very large veſſel for wine, made out of one precious ſtone. 
Verres takes each of theſe veſſels into his hand one after 
the other, praiſes and admires them ; the King rejoices 
that the prætor of the Roman people is ſo well pleaſed 
with his entertainment. 

From * thenceforth the latter had no other thoughts 
than how to rifle Antiochus, and ſend him away fleeced 
and plundered of all his rich effects. He ſent to deſire 
that he would let him have the fineſt of the vellels he had 
ſcen at his houſe, under pretence of ſhowing them to his 
workmen. il" ap who did not know Verres, com- 


plied without difficulty or ſuſpicion. The prætor ſent 


again, to deſire that he would lend him the vette] mi de of 
a ſingle precious ſtone, that he might con{1der them more 
exactly, as he ſaid. The king ſent him that alſo. 

But to crown all, + the kings of Syria, of whom we 
ſpeak, had carried a branch- ſconce with them to Rome, 
of ſingular beauty, as well from the precious ſtones with 
which it was adorned, as its exquilite workmanſhip. 
With this they intended to adorn the Capitol, which had 
been burnt during the wars between Marius and Sylla, 
and was then rebuilding. But that edifice not being 
kniſhed, they would not leave it behind them, nor ſuffer 
any body to have a ſight of it; in order that when it 


M. 4 ſhould 


* Poſtea quam inde diſceſſum eſt, 
cogitare iſte nihil aliud, quod ipſa 
res declaravit, nifi quemadmodum 
regem ex provincia ſpoliatum ex- 
pilatumque dimitteret. Mittit ro- 
gatum vaſa ea, quæ pulcherrima 


apud illum viderat : ait fe ſuis ca-, 


latoribus velle oſtendere. Rex, qui 
iſtum non noſſet, fine a ſu pi- 
cione libentiſſime dadit. Mittit 
etiam trullam gemmeam rogatum: 
velle ſe eam diligentius conſiderare. 

2 quoque mittitur, | 

r Nunc reliquum, judices, atten- 
diie— Candelabrum é gemmis 
clariſſimis opere mirabili perfectum, 
tees hi, quos dico, Romam cum 


attuliſſent, ut in Capitolio ponerent: 
quod nondum eti am perfedtum tem- 
plum oftenderant, neque ponere, 
neque vulgo oſtendere ac proferre 
voluerunt; ut, & magnificentius, 


videretur, cum ſuo tempore in ſella 


Jovis Opt. Max. poneretur, et clarius, 
cum pulchritudo ejus recens ad oculos 

minum atque integra perveniret. 
Statuerunt id ſecum in Syriam re- 
22 ut, cum — ſimu- 
acrum Jovis Opt. Max. dedicatum 
legatos mitterent, qui cum cæteris 


rebus iltud quoque eximium atque 


pulcherrimum donum in Capitolum 
afferrent. 
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ſhould appear at a proper time in the temple of Jupiter, 
the ſurpriſe might fad 5 the admiration of it, 7 ro 
charm of novelty give new ſplendour to the preſent, 
I hey therefore chole to carry it back into Syria, reſolving 
to ſend ambaſſadours to offer this rare and magnificent giſt, 
amongſt many others, to the god, when they ſhould know 
that his ſtatue was ſet up in the temple. 

* Verres was informed of all this by ſome means or other; 
for the prince had taken care to keep the ſconce concealed; 
not that he feared or ſuſpected any thing, but that tew 
people might ſce it before expoſed to the publick view of 
the Romans. The prætor demanded it of the king, and 
earneſtly begged him to ſend it him, expreſling a great 
defire to examine it, and promilingtolet nobody elfe ſce it. 
The young prince, with the candour and ſimplicity of 
whoſe youth the noble ſentiments of his birth were united, 
was far from ſuſpecting any bad deſign. He ordered his 
officers to carry the ſconce ſecretly to Verres, well covered 
from fight; which was done accordingly. As ſoon as the 
wrappers were taken off, and the prætor beheld it, he 
cried out, this 1s a preſent worthy of a prince ; worthy ot 
a king of On; worthy of the Capitol. For it was 
amazingly ſplendid from the quantity of fine jewels with 
which it was adorncd, and the variety of the workmanſhip, 
in which art ſeemed to vie with the materials ; and i the 

| ame 


* Pervenit res ad iſtius aures neſcio 
quomodo. Nam rex id celatum 
voluerat: non quo quidquam me- 
tueret aut ſuſpicaretur, ſed ut ne 
multi illud ante perciperent oculis, 
quam populus Romanus. Iſte petit 
a rege, & cum plurimus verbis rogat, 
uti ad ſe mittat: cupere ſe dicit in- 
ſpicere, neque ſe aliis videndi poteſta- 
tem eſſe facturum. Antiochus, qui 
animo & puerili eſſet & regio, ni- 
hil de iftivs. improbitate ſuſpicatus 
eſt, Imperat ſuis, ut id in præ- 
torium involutum quam occultiſ- 
fime deferrent. Quò poſteaquam 
attulerunt, involucriſque rejectis. 
conſtituerunt, ute clamare cœpit, 


dignam rem eſſe regno Syriæ, dignam 
regio munere, dignam Capitalio. 
Etenim erat eo ſplendore, qui ex 
clariſſimis & plurimis gemmis elle 
debebatz ea varietate operum ut 
ars certare videretur cum 4 £3 
magnitudine, ut intelligi poſſet, non 


ad hominum apparatum, fed ad am- 


pliſſimi templi ornamentum, efle tac- 
tum. Quod cum ſatis jam perſpexille 
videretur tolere incipiunt ut refcr- 
rent. Iſte ait ſe velle illud etiam 
atque etiam conſiderare: nequaquem 
ſe eſſe ſatiatum. lubet illos dis- 
cedere, & candelabrum relinquste. 
Sic illi tum inanes ad An tiochun 
revertuntur, 8 


- 
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ſame time of ſo large a ſize that it was eaſy to diſtinguiſh» 
it was not intended to be uſed in the palaces of men but. 


to adorn a vaſt and ſuperb temple. 


'The officers of Anti- 


ochus having given the prætor full time to conſider it, pre- 
pared to carry it back, but were told by him, that he would 
t 


examine it more at his leiſure, and 


at his curioſity was 


not yet ſufficiently gratified. He then bade them go home, 


and leave the ſconce with him. 


turned without it. 


The * king was not alarmed at firſt, 


They accordingly re- 
and had no ſuſ- 


picion: One day, two days, ſeveral days paſſed, and the 


once was not brought home. 


The prince therefore ſent 


to demand it of the prætor, who put it off till the next day; 


but it was not returned then. 


ſon to him, and prayed him to reſtore it. 


Atlength he * in per- 


ho would 


believe it? Fhat very ſconce, which he knew from the 

rince himſelf was to be ſet up in the Capitol, and deſigned 
* the great Jupiter, and the Roman people, Verres 
earneſtly intreated the prince to give him. Antiochus 
excuſing himſelf, both from the vow he had made to con- 
ſecrate it to Jupiter, and the judgement which the many 
nations that had been concerned in the workmanſhip of it, 
and knew for whom it was deſigned, would paſs upon 
ſuch an action: the prætor began to threaten him in the 
ſharpeſt terms; but when he ſaw. his menaces had no mote 
effect that his intreaties, he ordered the prince to quit his 


province before night, and: alledged for his reaſon, that 
M 5, Had 


Rex primo nihil mettuere, ni- 
til ſuſpicari. 
plures: non reſerri. Tum mittit 
rex ad iſtum, fi. ſibi videatur, ut 


reddat. Jubet iſte poſterius ad ſe 


reverti. Mirum illi videri. Mie- 
ut iterum: non redeitur. Ipſe 


hominem. appellat: rogat ut red- 


gnemque im- 
nod ſciret, 


dat. Os hominis infi 
pudentiam cognoſcite. / 


quodque ex ipſo rege audiſfet, in 
Capitolio efie ponendum ; quod 
Jovi Opt. Max. quod populo Rom. 
\srrani videtet, id fibi ut donaret, 


Dies unus, alter, 


acerrime cepit. 


he. 


rogare & vehementer petere cę- 
pit. Cum ille fe religione ſovis 
Capitolini & hominum exiſtima- 
tione impediri diceret, quod multe 
nationes, teſtes effent illius operis 
ac muneris: ifte homini minari 
Uby videt eum 
nihilo magis minis quam precibus 
permoveri, repente hominem de 


provincia jubet ante noctem diſee- 


dere. Ait ſe comperiſſe, ex ejus 
regno piratas in Siciliam efle vean- 


turos. . 
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had received advice from good hands, that pirates of Syria 
were about to land in Sicily. | 

The“ king upon that withdrew to the publick place, 
and, with tears in his eyes, declared with a loud voice, in 
a numerous aſſembly of the Syracuſans, calling the gods 


ſconce of gold, enriched with precious ſtones, which was 
to have been placed in the Capitol, to be a monument in 
that auguſt temple of his alliance and amity with the 
Roman people. That he was not concerned, and did 
not complain, for the other veſſels of gold and jewels 
which Verres had got from him; but that to ſee that 
ſconce taken from him by violence, was a misfortune and 
an affront, that made him inconſolable. That though by 
his own, and the intention of his brother, that ſconce was 
already conſecrated to Jupiter, however, he offered, pre- 
ſented, dedicated, and conſecrated it again to that god, 
in the preſence of the Roman citizens, who heard him, 
and called Jupiter to witneſs to the ſentiments of his heart, 
and the piety. of his intentions. : 
Antiochus Aſiaticus, being returned into Aſia, ſoon 
after aſcended the throne; he reigned over part of the 
country for the ſpace of ſor years. (c) Pompey deprived 
him of his kingdom, during the war againſt Mithri- 
dates, and reduced Syria into a province of the Roman 
empire. 
What thoughts could foreign nations conceive, and 
how odious ought the name of Roman to be to them 
when they heard it told, that in a Roman province, a king 
had been fo grofsly injured by the prætor himſelf, a 
gueſt 
(c) A. M. 3039. Ant. J. C. 65. 
* Rex maximo conventu Syra- ſua penes illum eſſent, ſe non la- 
cuſis, in foro, flens, deos homineſ- borare : hoc ſibi eripi miſerum elſe 
we conteſtans, clamare cœpit, & indignum. Id etſi antea jam, 
cCandelabrum fadtum e gemmis, mente & cogitatione ſuæ fratriſque 
quod in Capitolium miſſurus effet, ſui, conſecratum eſſet: tamen dum 
uod in templo clariſſimo, populo fe in illo conyentu civium Roma- 
* monumentum ſux ſocietatis norum dare, donare dicare, con- 
amicitiæque eſſe voluiſſet, id fibi ſecrare, Jovi Opt. Max. teſtemque 


C. Verrem abſtuliſſe. De ceteris ipſum Jovem ſue voluntatis a6 fe. 
operibus ex avro & gemm.s, que I gionis adhubere, 


and men to witneſs, that Verres had taken from him a 


* 
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eſt plundered, an ally and friend of the Roman people 
driven away with the higheſt indignity and violence! And 
what Cicero reproaches Verres with in this place, was 
not peculiar to him; it was the crime of almolt all the 
magiſtrates ſent by Rome into the provinces; a crime which 
the ſenate and people ſeemed to approve, and of which 
they made themſelves equally guilty by their weak and 
abject connivance. We * have ſeen for ſeveral 
years (ſays the ſame Cicero, in another of his Ora- 
« tions againſt Verres) and have ſuffered -in ſilence, the 
« wealth of all nations to be transferred into the hands 
« ofa few private perſons. Athens, Pergamus, Cyzicum, 
« Miletus, Chio, Samos, in fine, all Aſia Achaia, Greece, 
« Sicily, are now incloſed in ſome of the country houſes 
« of thoſe rich and unjuſt men of rapine, whilſt * is 
« univerſally a prodigious rarity every where elſe. And 
« we have uſt reaſon to believe, that ourſelves connive in 
« all theſe crying and terrible diſorders, as thoſe who 
commit, take no manner of pains to conceal them, nor 
« tohide their thefts and depredations from the eyes and 
« knowledge of the publick.“ 

Such was Rome at the time we now ſpeak of, which 
ſoon occaſioned its ruin, and the loſs of its liberty. And, 
in my opinion, to conſider in this manner the failings and 
vices that prevail in a ſtate, to examine their cauſes and 
effects, to enter thus into men's molt ſecret retirements, 
to uſe that expreſſion, to ſtudy cloſely the characters and 
dilpoſitions of thoſe who govern, is a much more impor- 
tant part of hiſtory, than that which only treats of ſieges, 
battles, and conqueſts : to which however we muſt re- 


turn. . 
M 6 The 


Patimur multos jam annos & arbitramini, quibus nunc omnes 
ilemus, cum videamus ad paucos egent, cum Athenas, Pergamum, 
mines. omnes omnium nationum Cyzicum, Miletum, Chium, Sa- 
8 perveniffe, Quod eo magis mam, totam denique Aſiam A- 
— ammo atque concedere chaiam, Greciam, Siciliam, jam 
as org eres iſtorum diſſi- in paucis vill incluſas elle videatis. 
n aborat, ut obſcura Cic. in Ver. ult. de Suppl. u. 125, 
ua cupiditas eſſe videatur. Ubi 126. = 
fecunlas exterarum nationum efle 
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The reign of Alexander Jannzus in Judza had always 
been involved in troubles and_ſeditions, occaſioned by the 
powerful faction of the Phariſees, that continually cp. 


es him, becauſe he was not of a diſpoſition to ſuffer 


himſelf to be rid by them. His death (4) did not put an 
end to thoſe diſorders. Alexandra, his wife, was ap- 
pointed ſupreme adminiſtratrix of the nation according to 
the king's laſt will. She cauſed her eldeſt ſon Hyrcanus 
to be acknowledged high prieſt. The Phariſees con- 
tinually perſiſted in perſecuting thoſe who had been their 
enemies in the late reign. I hat princeſs, at her death, 
had appointed Hyrcanus her ſole heir, but Ariſtobulus, 
_ younger brother, had the ſtrongeſt party, and took his 
place. 

Nothing (e) but tronbles and violent agitations were t9 
be feen on all ſides. In Egypt, the Alexandrians, weary 
of their Eing Alexander, took up arms and expelicd him, 
and called in Ptolemy Auletes. He was a baſtard of 
Lathyri's, who never had a legitimate fon. He was ſur- 
named Auletes, that is to ſay, the player upon the flule, be- 
cauſe he valued himſelf ſo much upon playing well upon 
that inſtrument, that he diſputed the prize of it in the 
publick games. Alexander, being driven out in this 
manner, went to Porapey, who was then in the netgh- 
- bourhood, to demand aid of him; Pompey would not 
interfere in his affairs, becaufe they were forcign to bis 
commiſſion. That prince retired to Tyre, to wait there 
a more favourable conjuncture. 

But none offered, and he died there ſome time after. 
Before his death he made a will, by which he declared the 
Roman people his heirs... The ſucceſſion was important, 
and included all the dominions Alexander had potlellcd, 
and to which he had retained a lawful right, of which 
the violence he had ſuſtained could not deprive him. Ihe 
affair was taken into conſideration by the fenate. Some 75 
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4) A.M. 3925. Ant. J. C. 79. Juſtin. Antiquit. I. vill. e. 23.2“ 
& 8 Bell. Jndaic. 1. 4 K. A. M. 303 J. Ant. J. C. 70. (e) A M 3939• 
Ant. J. C. 65. Sueton. in Jul. Caf. c. M. Trog us in Prol. XXxix. Appiaa. 
ts Mithridat. p. 251. (f) Cicer, Orat. ii. in Rullum. n. 4 43. 
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were of opinion, that it was neceſſary to take poſſeſſion of 
Egypt, and of the ifland of Cyprus, of which the teſtator 
had been ſovereign, - and which he had bequeathed in fa- 
vour of the Roman people. The majority of the ſenators 
did not approve this advice. They had very lately taken 
poſſeſſſon of Bithynia, which had been left them by the 
will of Nicomedes, and of Cyrenaica and Libya, which 
had been alſo given them by that of Apion; and they 
had reduced all thoſe countries into Roman provinces. 
They were afraid, that if they alſo accepted Egypt and 


" the 1ile of Cyprus in virtue of a like donation, that 
8 the facility in accumulating provinces to provinces, might 
lis give too great umbrage, and expreſs too clearly a deſign 
tormed to engroſs in the fame manner all other ſtates. 
10 | hey believed beſides, that this enterpriſe might involve 
ry them in another war, which would embarraſs them very 
n, much, whilſt they had that with Mithridates upon their 
of hands. So that they contented themſelves for the preſent 
1 with cauſing all the effects, which Alexander had at his 
e- death, to be brought from Tyre, and did not meddle with 
on the reſt of his eſtates. This proceeding ſufficiently im- 
he plied, that they did not renounce the will, as the ſequel 
his will fully explain. 
he This is the fourth example of dominions left the 
ot Roman people by will; a very ſingnlar cuſtom, and 
his a moſt unheard-of in all other hiſtory, which undoubtedly 
ere duese great honour to thoſe in whoſe favour it was eſtabliſhed. 
The uſual methods of extending the bounds of a (tate, 
er. are war, victory, and conqueſt. But with what enor- 
the mous injuſtice and violence are thoſe methods attended, 


and how much devaſtation and blood muſt it coſt to ſub- 


Fj ject a country by force of arms? In this there is nothin 

ich crue] and inhuman, and neither tears nor blood are ſhed. 
Te It is a pac fick and legitimate increaſe of power, the 
7 imple acceptance of a voluntary gift. Subjection here 
ere has nothing of violence to enforce it, and proceeds from 


the heart, a 
There is another ſort of violence, which has neither 


ian, ie name nor appearance of being ſo; but it is no leſs 
dangerous 
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dangerous on that account, I mean ſeduction: when tg 
obtain the ſuffrages of a people, undermining arts, indirect 
means, ſecret colluſions, and great donations of money, 
are employed to corrupt the fidelity of the perſons of the 
higheſt credit and authority in ſtates and kingdoms, and 
events are influenced, in which the principal agents act at 
a diſtance, and do not ſeem to have any ſhare. In this 
we now ſpeak of, there was no viſible trace of a policy 
ſo common with princes, and which, ſo far from making 
any ſcruple of it, they imagine for their glory. 

Attalus, who was the firſt, if I am not miſtaken, that 
appointed the Roman people his heirs, had not engaged in 
any ſtrict union with that republick, during the ſhort time 
he reigned. As for Ptolemy Apion, king of Cyrenaica, 
the Romans, far from uſing any arts toattain the — 
to his dominions, renounced it, left the people in the full 
enjoyment of their liberty, and would not accept the in- 
heritance afterwards, till they were in ſome meaſure ob- 
liged to it againſt their will. It does not appear that they 
were more ſollicitous, either in publick or private with 
5 king of Bythynia, or Ptolemy Alexander king 
of Egypt. 

bat motives then induced theſe princes to act in this 
manner? Firſt, gratitude : the houſe of Attalus was in- 
debted for all its 83 to the Romans; Nicomedes had 
been defended by them againſt Mithridates: and next, 
love for their people, the deſire of procuring a laſting tran- 
quillity, for them, and the idea they had of the wiſdom, 
juſtice, and moderation of the Roman power. They died 
without children or lawful ſucceſſors; for baſtards were 
not looked upon as ſuch. They had only in view the 
future diviſions and civil wars that might ariſe about the 
choice of a king, of which Egypt and Syria ſupplied them 
with dreadful] examples. They ſaw with their own eycs 
the tranquillity and happineſs enjoyed by many cities and 
nations under the pars ae of the Roman people. 
A prince, in the ſituation of which we ſpeak, had but 
three things to chooſe ; either to leave his throne to the 
ambition of the grandees of his kingdom; to * 
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his ſubjects their entire liberty, by inſtituting republican 
overnment z or to give his kingdom to the Romans. 
The firſt choice undoubtedly expoſed the kingdom to 
all the horrours of a civil war, which the factions and jea- 
louſies of the great would not fail to excite, and con- 
tinue with heat and fury: and the prince's love for his 
ſubjects induced him to ſpare them misfortunes as fatal as 
incvitable. | 
The execution of the ſecond choice was impracticable. 
There are many nations, whoſe genius, manners, cha- 
macters, and habit of living, do not admit their being 
formed into republicks. "They are not capable of that 
uniform equality, that dependence upon mute laws 
that have not weight enough to enforce their obedience. 
They are made for monarchy, and every other kind of 
government 1s incompatible with the natural frame of their 
minds. Cyrenaica which has a ſhare in the preſent 
queſtion, is a proof of this; and all ages and climates 
ſupply us with examples of the ſame kind. 
A prince therefore, at his death, could not do more 
wiſely than to leave his ſubjects the alliance and protection 
of a people, feared and reſpected by the whole univerſe, 
and therefore capable of defending them from the unjuſt, 
and violent attempts of their neighbours. How man 
civil diviſions, and bloody diſcords, did he ſpare them by 
this kind of teſtamentary diſpoſition ? "This appears from 
the example of Cyrenaica. The Romans out of a noble 
diſintereſtedneſs, . refuſed the gift the king had made 
them at his death, that unhappy kingdom, abandoned to li- 
berty and its on will, gave itſelf up to cabals and intrigues. 
Lorn by a thouſand — furious to madneſs againſt 
each other, and, in a word, become like a ſhip without 
a pilot in the midſt of the moſt violent ſtorms, it ſuffered 
many years the moſt incredible calamities ; the only re- 
medy of which was to pray, and in ſome manner to force 
the Romans to vouchſate totake the government of it upon 

themſelves, | 2 ; 
. Beſides this, a prince by ſuch conduct did no more than 
prevent, and that advantageouſly for his people, what 2 
4 | ave 
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have neceſſarily have happened ſooner or later. Was ther 
any city or ſtate capable of making head againſt the Ry. 
mans? Could it be expected, that a kingdom, eſpecial 
when the royal family was extin&, could ſupport ſl 
and its independence, long againſt them? There was an 
inevitable neceſſity for its falling into the hands of that 
ple, and, for that reaſon it was highly conſiſtent with 
prudence to ſoften the yoke by a voluntary ſubjection, for 
they made a great difference between the — 4 who ſub. 
mitted to them freely, as to friends and protectors, and 
thoſe who only yielded to them out of force, after a long 
and obſtinate reſiſtance, and being reduced, by reiterated 
. defeats, to give way at laſt to a conqueror. We haw 
ſeen with what ſeverity the Macedonians, at leaſt the prin- 
cipal perſons of the nation, and after them the Achzans, 
were treated; eſpecially during the firſt years of their ſub. 
jection. 
5 The other nations ſuffered nothing of that kind, and 
generally ſpeaking, of all foreign ee none ever was 
lighter than that of the Romans. rce could its weight 
be perceived by thoſe who bore it. The ſubjection of 
Greece to the Roman empire, even under the emperar 
themſelves, was rather a means to aſſure the publick t. 
quillity, than a ſervitude heavy upon private perſons, and 
prejudicial to ſociety. Moſt of the cities were governd 
by their ancient laws, had always their own magiſtrate, 
and wanted very little of enjoying entire liberty. Thy 
were by that means ſecured from all the inconvenience 
and misfortunes of war with their neighbours, which had 
ſo long and ſo cruelly diſtreſſed the republicks of Greece 
in the times of their anceſtors.. So that the Greeks ſeemed 
to be great gainers in ranſoming-themſelves from thek 
inconveniencies, by ſome diminution of their liberty. 
It is true,, the provinces ſometimes ſuffered very m 
from the avarice of governors. But thoſe were only tar 
ſient evils, which had no long effects, and to which the 
goodneſs and juſtice of a worthy ſucceſſor applied a (pet) 
redreſs, and which, after all, were not comparable to ti 


diſorders with which the wars of the Athenians, T _ 
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and Lacedæmonians, againſt each other, were attended, 
and ſtill leſs to the violences and ravages, occaſioned by 
the inſatiable avarice and barbarous cruelty of ' the tyrants 
in many Cities and ſtates, 


_ An evident proof of the wiſdom of the princes, in 
an Icaring their dominions to the Romans after their death, 
1 js, that their people never exclaimed againſt that diſpoſition, 


nor proceeded to any revolt of their own accord, to pre- 
vent its taking effect. | 

L do not pretend to excuſe the Romans entirely in this 
place, nor to juſtify their conduct in all things. I have 
ſuthetently obſerved the views of intereſt, and political 


= motives of their actions. I only ſay, that the Roman 
2 Government, eſpecially with regard to thoſe who ſub- 
- ſub. mitted voluntarily to them, was gentle, humane, equita- 


dle, advantageous to the people, and the ſource of their 
peace and tranquillity. There were indeed private op- 


„ and ö 
- preſſors, who made the Roman people authoriſe the moſt 
veight flagrant injuſtice, of which we ſhall ſoon ſee an example: 
nd but there was always a conſiderable number of citizens, 


zcaious for the publick good, who roſe up againſt thoſe 
violences, and declared loudly for juſtice. This hap- 
2 in the affair of Cyprus, which it is now time to 
relate, 1 

g) Clodius, who commanded a ſmall fleet near Cili- 


The cia, was defeated and taken priſoner by the pirates of that 
* coaſt, againſt whom he had been ſent. He cauſed Pto- 
þ hal lemy king of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auletes, to be 
>reoce eired in his name to ſend him money to pay his ranſom. 
ml bat prince, who was a kind of prodigy in point of ava- 


ce, ſent him only two talents. The pirates choſe ra- 
er to releaſe Clodius, without ranſom, than to take ſo 


| Mr mall a one. | 

n. His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on that 
ch the . 0 ſoon as poſſible. He had found means to get 
(peel Imlelt elected tribune of the people ; an important of- 


<c, which gave him great power. Clodius made uſe of 
t lor the deſtruction of his enemy. He pretended, that 
| prince 

) A. M. 3946. Ant. J. C. 58. Stab. 1 iv. p. 684. 
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rince had no right to the kingdom of Cyprus, which 
ad been left to the Roman people. by the will of Alex. 
ander, who died at Tyre. It was determined, in conſe. 
quence, that the kingdom of Egypt, and that of Cyprus, 
which depended on it, appertained to the Romans in vir- 
tue of that donation ; and Clodius accordingly obtained 
an order of the people to ſeiſe the kingdom of Cyprus, 
to depoſe Ptolemy, and to confiſcate all his effects. To 
put ſo unjuſt an order in execution, he had credit and 
addreſs enough to have the juſteſt of all the Romans elected, 
I mean Cato, whom he * removed from the republick, 
under ihe pretext of an honourable commiſſion, that 
he might not find him an obſtacle to the violent and cri- 
- minal deſigns he meditated. Cato was therefore ſent into 
the iſle of Cyprus, to deprive a prince of his kingdom, 
who well deſerved that atfront, ſays an hiſtorian, tor his 
many irregularities ; as if a man's vices ſufficiently autho- 
Tied the Fifa of all his fortunes. 

Cato (i), upon his arrival at Rhodes, ſent to bid Pto- 
lemy retire peaceably, and promiſed him, if he complied, 
to procure him the high-prieſthood of the temple ot Ve- 
nus at Paphos, the revenues of which were ſufficient) 
conſiderable for his honourable ſubſiſtence. Ptolemy rejected 


that propotal. He was not, however, in a condition to de- 
fend himſelf agaiaſt the power of the Romans ; but could 
not reſolve, after having worn a crown fo long, to live 28 
a private perſon. Determined therefore to end his life and 
reign together, he embarked with all his treaſures, and 

t to ſea. His deſign was to have holes bored in the 
coke of his ſhip, that it might ſink with him and all 
his riches. But when he came to the execution of his 
purpoſe, though he perſiſted conſtantly in the reſolution 
of dying himſelf, he had not the courage to include his 


innocent and well-beloved treaſures in his ruin; and 
| thereby 


(7) Plut. in Cato. p. 776. 

* P, Clodius in ſenatu ſub hono- ad ſpoliandum regno 3 
rificentiſſino titulo M. Catonem a nibus morum vitiis = _ 1 
rep. relegavit. Qui pelegem tulit, ut liam meritum. Veil. Paterc. % 
is - mitteretur in inſulam Cyprum, c. 45 
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thereby“ ſhowed, that he loved them better than he did 
nimſelf, by the title of king of Cyprus, but in fact, the 
mean flave of his mbney. He returned to ſhore, and 
replaced his old in his magazines, after which he poi- 
ſoned himſelf, and left the whole to his enemies. & 
carried thoſe treaſures the following year to Rome. The 
{um was ſo large, that in the greateſt triumphs the like 
had ſcarce been laid up in the publick treaſury. Plutarch 
makes it amount to almoſt ſeven thouſand talents (one 
million and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling}. Cato cauſed 
all Ptolemy's precious effects and moveables to be ſold 
publickly ; reſerving only to himſelf a picture of Zeno, 
the founder of the Stoicks, the ſentiments of which ſect 
he followed. | 
'The Roman people here take off the maſk, and ſhow 
themſelves not ſuch as they had been in the glorious ages 
of the republick, full of contempt for riches, and eſleem 
for poverty, but as they were become, after gold and ſil- 
ver had entered Rome 1n triumph with their victorious ge- 
nerals. Never was any thing more capable of diſgracing 
and reproaching the Romans than this laſt action. The 
Roman people (ſays Cicero) inſtead of making it their 


* honour, and almoſt a duty as formerly, to re-eltap 
„ hlith the kin b :- = mon 1 8 L 


4450 eit Clic: WII Ad they had COn- 
, 
» 


their ally, 
who had 


never 


** Quered, upon their thrones, now ſee a kin 


or at leaſt a conſtant friend to the republic 


Procul dubio hie non poſſedit di- 
das, fed a divitiis poſſeſſus eſt; titu- 
lo rex inſulæ, animo pecuniæ miſera- 
bile mancipium. 

7 Ptolemzus, rex, ſ nondum ſo- 
dus at non hoſtis, pacatus, quietus, 
retus imperio populi Rom. regno pa- 
terno atque avito regali otio perfrue- 
batur. De hoc nihik cogitante, ni- 
hil ſuſpicante, eſt rogatum, ut ſe- 
dens cum purpura & ſceptro & illis 
müguidus regiis, præconi publico 
udjiceretur, & imperante populo 

Im. qui etiam victis bello regibus 
"zu reddere conſuevit, rex amicus, 


nulla injuria comme morata, nullis re- 
petitis rebus, cum bonis omnibus 
publicaretur Cyprius miſer, qui 
ſemper ſocius, ſemper amicus, fuit; 
de quo nulla unquam ſuſpicio durior 
aut ad ſenatum, aut ad imperatores 
nottros allata eſt : vivus ut aiuat) eſt 
& videns, cum victu & veſtitu ſuo, 
r En cur cæteri reges ſta- 


ilem eſſe ſuam fortunam arbitrentur 
cum hot illius ſuneſti anni perdito ex- 
emplo videant, per tribunum ali- 
quem fe fortunis ſpoliari (poſſe) & 
regno omni nudari, Cic. Orat. pre 
Sextio. N. 57. 
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„never done them any wrong, of whom neither the ſe⸗ 
* nate or any of our | TN had ever the leaſt complaint, 


« who enjoyed the dominions left him by his anceſtors | 


« in tranquillity, Tor” on a ſudden without any 
« formality, and all his effects ſold by auction almoſt be- 
* fore his eyes, by order of the. ſame Roman people, 
This (continues Cicero) ſhows other kings, upon what 
« they are to rely for their fecurity ; from this fatal exam- 
15 plc they learn, that amongſt us, there needs only the 
«« ſecret intrigue of ſome ſeditious tribune, for depriving 
them of their thrones, and plundering them at the 
*« fame time of all their fortunes.” 

What I am moſt amazed at is, that Cato, the juſteſt and 
moſt upright man of thoſe times (but what was the moſt 
ſhining virtue ard juftice of the Pagans !) ſhould lend his 
name and ſervices in ſo notorious an injuſtice. Cicero, 
who had reaſons for ſparing him, and dared not blame 
his conduct openly, ſhows, however, in the ſame diſ- 
courſe I have now cited, but in an artful and delicate 
manncr, and by way of excuſing him, how much he had 
diſhonoured himſelf by that action. 

During Cato's ſtay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Auletes, king 
of Fgyjt, and brother to him of Cyprus, came thither 
to him. I referve for the following book the hiſtory 05 
that prince, which merits a particular attention. 
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10, N FE = 
me HE twentieth Book is divided into three articles, which 
li- are all abridgments: The firſt, of the hiſtory of the 
ate Jews, from the reign of ArRISTOBULUS to that of H- 
dad ROD the Great; the ſecond, of the hiſtory of the Par- 
thians, from the eſtabliſhment of that empire to the de- 
ng feat of CRASSUS ; the third, of the hiſtory of the kings 
her of Cappadocia, to the annexing that kingdom to the Ro- 
oß man empire. 


eL E I. 


Abridgement of the hiſtory of the Fews from ARISTOBULUS, 
Jon of HyRcanvus, who firſt aſſumed the Rank of king, 
to the reign of HEROD the Great, the Idumaan. 


A the hiſtory of the Jews is often intermixed with 
that of the kings ot Syria and Egypt, I have taken 
care, as occaſion offered, to relate of it what was moſt ne- 
celſary and ſuitable to my ſubject. I ſhall add here what 
remains of that hiſtory to the reign of Herod the Great. 
the hiſtorian Joſephus, who is in every one's hands, will 
fatisfy the curioſity of ſuch as are deſirous of being more 
fully informed in it. Dean Prideaux, whom 1 have 
uſd here, may be alſo conſulted to the ſame _— 
| ECT. 
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SECT I. Reign of ARISTOBULUS the firſt, which laſted 
too years. 


(a) H YRCANUS, high-prieſt and prince of the 
Jews had left five ſons at his death. The 
Hirſt was Ariſtobulus, the ſecond Antigonus, the third 
Alexander Jannzus, the fourth's name is unknown, The 
fifth was called Abſalom. PHE 
Ariſtobulus, as the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father in the 
high-prieſthood and temporal ſovereignty. As ſoon as he 
ſaw himſelf well eſtabliſhed, he aſſumed the diadem and 
title of king, which none of thoſe who had governed Ju- 
dæa from the Babyloniſh captivity had done beſides him- 
felf. The * orga ſcemed favourable for that delign, 
The kings of Syria and Egypt, who were alone capable 
of oppoling it, were weak princes, involved in domeltick 
troubles and civil wars, little ſecure upon the throne, and 
not maintaining themſelves long in the poſſeſſion of it. 
He knew the 1 were much inclined to authoriſe 
the diſmembering and dividing+«the dominions of the Gre- 
cian kings, in order to weaken and keep them low in 
3 with themſelves. Beſides, it was natural tor 
Ariſtobulus to take the Advantage of the victories and 
acquiſitions made by his anceſtors, who had given an al- 
ſured and uninterrupted eftabliſhmefit to the Jewiſh na- 


tion, and enabled it to ſupport the dignity of a bing 


amongſt its neighbours. 
Ariſtobulus's mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's will, 
pretended to the government ; but Ariſtobulus was tlic 
ſtrongeſt, and put her in priſou, where he cauſed her to 
be ſtarved to death. For his brothers, as he very much 
loved Antigonus the eldeſt of them, he gave him at firſt a 
ſhare in the government ; but ſome ſmall time aſter, upon 
a falſe accuſation, put him to death. He conhned the 
other three in a priſon during his liſe. 


When 


(a) A. M. 3898. Ant. J. C. 106. Joſeph, Ant. g. xiii. 19, Sc. 1 
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(5) When Ariſtobulus had fully poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
authority his father had enjoyed, he entered into a war 
with the Iturzans, and after having ſubjected the greateſt 
art of them, he obliged them to embrace Judaiſm, as 
Tyrcanus had the Idumzans ſome years before. He 
cave them the alternative, either to be circumciſed and 
profeſs the Jewiſh religion, or to quit their country and 
ſeek a ſettlement elſewhere. They choſe to ſtay, and 
comply with what was required of them, and were incor- 
porated with the Jews, both as to ſpirituals and tempo- 
rals. This practice became a fundamental maxim with 
the Aſmoneans. It ſhows, that they had not a juſt idea 
of religion at that time, which does not impoſe itſelf by 
force, and which ought not to be received but voluntarily 
and by perſuaſion. © Iturza, inhabited by the people 
in queſtion, was a part of: Cœloſyria, on the north-eaſt 
frontier of Iſrael, between the Inheritance of the half tribe 
of Manaſſeh on the other ſide of the Jordan, and the ter- 
ritory of Damaſcus. 

A diſtemper obliged Ariſtobulus to return from Ituræa 
to Jeruſalem, and to leave the command of the army to 
his brother Antigonus, to make an end of the war he had 
begun. The queen and her cabal, who envied Antigo- 
nus the Th == took the advantage of this illneſs, 
to alienate the king againſt him by falſe reports and vile 
calumnies. Antigonus ſoon returned to Jeruſalem after 
the ſucceſſes by which he had terminated the war. His 
entry was a kind of triumph. The feaſt of the taberna- 
cles was then celebrating. He went directly to the tem- 
plc with his guards, completely armed as he had entered 
the city, without giving himſelf time to change any part 
of his equipage. This was made a crime with the king; 
Who, otherwiſe prejudiced againſt him, ſent him orders 
to difarm himſelf, and come to him as ſoon as poſlible ; 
cotceiving, if he refuſed to obey, it was a proof of ſome 
bd deſign; and in that caſe he gave orders that he thould 
de killed, The perſon ſent by Ariſtobulus, was gained by 

| the 
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the queen and her cabal, and told him the order Quite 


differently; that the king deſired to ſee him complete} for 
armed as he was. Antigonus went directly to wait or hav 
him; and the guards who ſaw him come in his amy, oth 
obeyed their orders and killed him. the 
Ariſtobulus, having diſcovered all that had paſſed, wa his 
violently affected with it, and inconſolable for his deat, ſanc 
Tormented with remorſe of conſcience for this murder, bag 
and that of his mother, he led a miſerable life, and tion 
expired at laſt in the higheſt grief and deſpair. tenc 
n 
SECT. II. Reign of ALEXANDER JANNzus, whid LA 
continued twenty-ſeven years. witl 
( c) Sn the wife of Ariſtobulus, immcd. * 
ately after his death, took the three princes out of had 
the priſon, into which they had been put by her tulband. that 
Alexander Jannzus, the eideſt of the three, was crowned. whe 
He put his next brother to death, who had endeavoured (/ 
to deprive him of the crown. As for the third, bam to ſ 
Abſalom, who was of a peaceable diſpoſition, and who Gaz 
had no thoughts but of living in tranquillity as a private 1 
perſon (d), he granted him his favour, and protected him Gaz 
during his whole life. No more is ſaid of him, than he p 
that he gave his daughter in marriage to the youngelt ſon give 
of his brother Alexander, and that he ſerved him again agai 
the Romans at the ſiege of Jeruſalem, in which he wis bute 
made priſoner forty-two years after, when the temple was cart 
taken by Pompey. then 
* Whilſt all this paſſed, the two kings of Syria, of whom (7) 
Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus of Cyzicum num 
at ns, made a cruel war upon each other, al- Love 
though they were brothers, Clos and Alexander 11s Valoi 
youngeſt of her ſons reigned in Egypt, and Ptoleniy 1.4 (0 J 
thyrus the eldeſt in Cyprus. with 
Alexander Jannzeus, ſome time after he returned ta fe. linati 
ruſalem, and had taken poſſeſſion of the throne, had . W. 
a good | 
A.M. 3899. Ant. J. C. tog. Joſeph, Antiq. xiii. 20, Id de 4 (6) 
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a good army on foot, which paſſed the Jordan, and 
formed the ſiege of Gadara. At the end of ten months, 


having made himſelf maſter of that city, he took ſeveral _ 


other very ſtrong places, ſituated alſo on the other ſide of 
the Jordan. But not being ſufficiently upon his guard in 
his return, he was beat by the enemy, and loſt ten thou- 
ſand men, with all the ſpoils he had taken, and his own 
baggage. He returned to Jeruſalem in the higheſt atilic- 
tion for this loſs, and the ſhame with which it was at- 
tended. He had even the mortification to ſee, that ma- 
ny people, inſtead of lamenting his misfortune, took a 
malignant joy in it, For from the quarrel of Hyrcanus 
with the Phariſees, they had always been the enemics of 
his houſe, and eſpecially of this Alexander. And as they 
had drawn almoſt the whole people into their party, they 
had ſo ſtrongly prejudiced and enflamed them againſt him 
that all the diſorders and commotions with which his 
whole reign was embroiled, flowed ſrom this ſource. 

% This loſs, great as it was, did not prevent his going 
to ſeiſe Raphia and Anthedon, when he ſaw the coaſt of 
Gaza without defence, after the departure of Lathyrus. 

Thoſe two poſts, which were only a few miles irom 
Gaza, kept it in a manner blocked up, which was what 
he propoſed when he attacked them. He had never for- 
given the inhabitants of Gaza for calling in Lathyrus 
againſt him, and giving him troops, which had contri- 
buted to his gaining the fatal battle of Jordan, and he 
— ſought all occaſions to avenge himſeli upon 
them. „ | 

(i) As ſoon as his affairs would permit, he came with a 
numerous army to beſiege their city. Apollodorus the 
governor of it, defended the place a whole year with a 
Valour and prudence that acquired him great reputation. 
(#) His own brother Lyſimachus could not ſee his glory 
Without envy ; and that baſe paſſion induced him to aſſaſ- 
linate the governor. © That wretch afterwards aſlociated 


with ſome others as bad as himſelf, and ſurrendered the 
Vol. IX. ä N city 


(3) A.M, 3906. Ant. J. C. 9 
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city to Alexander. Upon his entrance, it was thought by 
his behaviour and the orders he gave, that he intended to 
uſe his victory with clemency and moderation. But as 
ſoon as he ſaw himſelf maſter of all the poſts, and that 
there was nothing to oppoſe him, he gave his ſoldiers 

rmiſſion to kill, plunder, and deſtroy ; and immediately 
all the barbaritv that could be imagined was exerciſed 
upon that unfortunate city. The pleaſure of revenge coſt 
him very dear. For the inhabitants of Gaza defended 
themſelves like men in deſpair, and killed him almoſt as 
many of his people as they were themſelves. But at 
length he ſatiated his brutal revenge, and reduced that 
ancient and famous city to an heap of ruins ; after which 
he returned to Jeruſalem. This war employed him a 

car. 

() Some time after the people affronted him in the 
moſt heinous manner (m). At the feaſt of the tabernacles, 
whilſt he was in the temple, offering a ſolemn ſacrifice, 
in quality of high-prieſt, upon the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings, they threw lemons at his head, calling him a thou- 
ſand injurious names, and amongſt the reſt giving him 
that of Slave; a reproach which ſufficiently argued, that 
they looked upon him as unworthy of the crown and pon- 
tiicate. This was an effect of what. Eleazer had pre- 
ſumed to advance; that the mother of Hyrcanus had 
been a captive. Theſe indignities enraged Alexander to 
ſuch a degree, that he attacked thoſe infolent people in 

rſon, at the head of his guards, and killed to the num- 
ber of fix thouſand of them. Seeing how, much the 
Jews were diſaffected in regard to him, he was aſraid to 
truſt his perſon any longer to them, and uſcd foreign 
troops for his guard, whom he cauſed to come from Piſi- 
dia and Cilicia. Of theſe he formed a body of ſix thou- 
ſand men, that attended him every where. 

(n) When Alexander ſaw the ſtorm which had role 
againſt him a little appeaſed by the terrour of the revenge 

he had taken for it, he turned his arms againſt the ene- 
. f \ my 
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my abroad. Alter having obtained ſome advantages 
over them, he fell into an ambuſcade, wherein he loſt 
the greatelt part of his army, and eſcaped himſelf with 
Treat difficulty. (o) At his return to Jeruſalem, the 
ews, incenſed at this defeat, revolted againſt him. 
They flattered themſelves, that they ſhould find him ſo 
much weakened and dejected by his loſs, that they ſhould 
find no difficulty in completing his deſtruction, which 
they had ſo long deſired. Alexander, who wanted nei- 
ther application nor valour, and who beſides had a more 
than common capacity, ſoon found troops to oppoſe 
them. A civil war enſued between him and his ſubjects, 
which continued ſix years, and occaſioned great misfor- 
tunes to both parties. The rebels were beaten and de- 
feated upon many occaſions. ; | KY 
(p) Alexander, having taken acity wherein many of them 
had ſhut themſelves up, carried eight hundred of them to 
Jeruſalem, and cauſed them all to be crucihed in one day: 
when they were fixed to the croſs, he ordered their wives 
and children.to be brought out, and to have their throats 
cut before their faces. During this cruel execution, the 
king regaled his wives aud concubines in a place from 
whence they ſaw all that palled ; and this ſight was to 
him and them the 1 part of the entertainment. 
Horrid gratification ! This civil war, during the fix years 
that it laſted, had coſt the lives of more than ſifty thou- 
ſand men on the fide of the rebels. 


Alexander, after having put an end to it, undertook 


many other foreign expeditions with very great ſucceſs. 


Upon his return to Jeruſalem, he abandoned himſelf to 
intemperance and exceſs of wine, which brought a quartan 
ague upon him, of which he died at three years end, af- 
ter having reigned twenty-ſeven | . 

He left two ſons, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus ; but he 
decreed by his will, that Alexandra his wife ſhould-govern 
the kingdom during her life, and chooſe which of her 
lons ſhe thought fit to ſiicceed her. 


2 | Srer. 
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SECT, III. Reign of ALEXANDRA, the wife of Alkx- 
ANDER Ja NN AUS, which continued mne years, Hyg. 
CANUS her ellliſi fon is high-prieft during that time. 


(r) 1 to the advice of her huſband, 

Alexandra ſubmitted herſelf and her chlldren to 
the power of the Phariſeca, declaring to them, that in 
doing ſo ſhe only conformed to the laſt will of her 
huſband. 

By this ſtep ſhe gained ſo much upon them, that for- 
getting their hatred for the dead, though they carried it 
during his life as far as.poſlible, they changed it on a ſud- 
den into a reſpect and veneration for his memory, and in- 
llcad of the inveCtives and reproaches they had always 


abundantly vented againſt him, nothing was heard but 


praiſes and 25. 00ys wherein they exalted immode- 
rately the great actions of Alexander, by which the nation 
had been aggrandiſed, and its power, honour, and credit, 
much augmented. By this means they brought over the 
people ſo effectually, whom till then they had always irri- 
tated againſt him, that they celebrated his funeral with 
greater pomp and magnificence, than that of any of his 
vr and Alexandra, according to the intent of 

is will, was confirmed ſovereign adminiſtratrix of the 
nation. We ſee from hence, that a blind and unlimited 
conformity to the power and will of the Phariſees, ſtood 
with them for every kind of merit, and made all failings, 
and even crimes, diſappear as effectually as if they lad 
never been; which is very common with thoſe who are 


. fond of ruling. 


When that princeſs ſaw herſelf well eſtabliſhed, ſhe 
cauſed her eldeſt ſon Hyrcanus to be received as high- 
prieſt : he was then near thirty years of age. According 
to her promiſe, ſhe gave the adminiſtration of all impor- 
tant affairs to the Phariſees. The firſt thing they did was 
to repeal the decree, by which John Hyrcanus, father 


the two laſt kings, had aboliſhed all their traditional con- 


ſtitutions, 


. J. c. 78, Joſeph, Antig · xiii. 23, 24, & de bel 
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ſtitutions, which were afterwards more generally received 
. than ever. They perſecuted with great cruelty, all thoſe 
R- who had declared themſelves their enemies in the pre- 
ceding reigns, without the queen's: being able to prevent 
them ; becaufe the had tied up her own hands, by putting 


nd, herſelf into thoſe of the Phariſees, She had ſeen. in.her 
10 huſhand's time what a civil war was, and the infinite 
m misfortunes with which it is attended.. She was afraid of 
ict kindling a new one, and not knowing any other means to 
| prevent it, than to give way to the violence of thoſe re- 
Or- vengeful and inexorable men, ſhe believed it neccllary to- 
| it ſuffer a leſs, by way of precauticn againlt a greater evil. 
id- What we have ſaid upon this head may contribute very 
in- much to our having a right ſenſe of the ſtate of the 
ays Jewiſh. nation, and of the characters of thoſe who. go- 
but verned it. "> 

de- (s) The Phariſees always centinued their 2288 
on againſt thoſe who had oppoſed tem under the late 
lit, king. They made them accountable for all the cruelties 
the and faults with. which they thought proper to blacken his 
in- memory. They had already got rid of many of their 
ich enemies, and invented every day new articles of accuſa- 
bis tion to deſtroy thoſe who gave them moſt umbrage 
of amongſt ſuch as ſtill ſurvived. 

the The friends and partiſans of the late king, ſeeing no 
ted end to theſe perſecuiions, and that their JeflruRtion was 
10d ſworn, aſſembled at laſt, and came in a body to wait on 
855 the queen, with Ariſtobulus, her ſecond fon, at their 
ad head. They: repreſented: to her the ſervices they had 
are done the late king; their fidelity and attachment to him 
1 in all his wars, and in all the difficulties with which he 
# had been involved during the troubles. That it was very 
n- hard at 122 under her government, that every thing 
ng they had done for him ſhould be made criminal, and to 
r- ſee themſelves ſacrificed to the implacable hatred of theis 
wr enemies, ſolely for their adherence to herſelf and her 
- ny; They implored her either to put a ſtop to ſuch 
- ort ot. enquiries, or if that was not in her power, to per- 
2 | N 3 mit 
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mit them to retire out of the country, in order to their 
feeking an aſylum elſewhere: at leaſt they begged her 
to put them into garriſoned pl where they might 
find ſome ſecurity againſt the violence of their enemies. 
The queen was as much affected as it was poſſible to 


de with the condition ſhe ſaw them in, and the injuſtice 


done them. But it was out of her power to do for them 
all ſhe deſired; for ſhe had given herſelf maſters, by en- 


_ gaging to act in nothing without the conſent of the Pha- 


riſees. How dangerous is it to inveſt ſuch people with 
too much authority ! "They exclaimed, that it would be 
putting, a ſtop to the courſe of ' juſtice, to ſuſpend the 
enquiries after the culpable; that ſuch a proceeding was 
what no government ought to ſuffer, that therefore 
they never would come into it. On the other ſide, the 


queen believed, that ſne ought not to give her conſent, 
that the real and faithful friends of her family ſhould aban- 


don their country in ſuch a manner; | becauſe ſhe' would 
then lie at the mercy of a turbulent faction without any 
ſupport, and would have no reſource in caſe of neceſſity. 
She reſolved therefore upon the third point. they had pro- 
Pay to her, and diſperſed them into the places where {he 

ad garriſons. She found two advantages in that con- 
duct; the firſt was, that their enemies dared not attack 


them in thoſe fortreſſes, where they would have their 


arms in their hands; and the ſecond, that they would al- 
ways be a body of reſerve, upon which ſhe could rely 
upon occaſion in caſe of any rupture. | | 
(2) Some years after, queen Alexandra fell ſick of a very 
dangerous diſtemper, which brought her to the = of 
tad. As ſoon as Ariſtobulus, her youngeſt ſon, ſaw 


' that the could not recover, as he had long formed the de- 
- fign of ſeifing.the crown at her death, he ſtole out of Je- 


rufalem in the night, with only one domeſtick, and went 
to the places, in which, according to a plan he had given, 
them; the friends of his father had been placed in garn- 
ſon. He was received in them with open arms, — 2 


"4 
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fifteen days time twenty-two of thoſe towns and caſtles 
declared for him, which put him in poſſeſſion of almoſt 
all the forces of the ſtate. The people as well as the 
army were entirely inclined to declare for him, weary 
of the cruel adminiſtration of the Phariſees, who had 
overned without control ,under Alexandra, and were, 
be inſupportable to all the world: They came 
therefore in crowds from all ſides to follow the ſtandards 
of Ariſtobulus; in hopes that he wouldaboliſh the tyranny 
of the Phariſees, which could not be expected from Hyr- 
canus his brother, who had been brought up by his 
mother in a blind ſubmiſſion to that ſect: beſides which, 
he had neither the courage nor capacity neceſſary to fo 
. e deſign; for he was heavy and indolent, void of 
activity and application, and of a very mean genius. IA 
When the Phariſees ſaw that Ariſtobulus's party - 
augmented conſiderably, they went with Hyrcanus at 
their head to repreſent to the dying queen, what had paſſed, 
and to demand her orders and al dance. She anſwered, 
that ſhe was no longer in a condition to intermeddle in 
ſuch affairs, and that ſhe left the care of them to the 
Phariſees. However ſhe appointed H yrcanus her heir 
general, and expired ſoon after. | 
As ſoon as ſhe was dead, he took poſſeſſion of the 
throne, and the Phariſees uſed all their endeavours to ſup- 
him upon it. When Ariſtobulus quitted Jeru- 
alem, they cauſed his wife and children, whom he had 
left behind him, to be ſhut up in the caſtle of * Baris, 
as hoſtages againſt himſelf.- But ſeeing this did not ſtop 
him, they raiſed an army. Ariſtobuſus did the ſame: 
A battle near Jericho decided the quarrel. Hyrcanus, 
abandoned by moſt part of his , who went over to 
his brother, was obliged to fly to Jeruſalem, and to ſhut 
himſelf up in the caſtle of Baris, his partiſans took re- 
se in the temple. Some time after they alſo ſubmitted 
© Ariltobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come to an 
accommodation with him. N 3 
e : „ 
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SECT. IV. Reign of ARISTOBULUS II. which continue 
ſix years. 


1 * was agreed by the accommodation (, that Ariſto. 
bulvs ſhould have the crown and high-prieſthocd, 
and that Hyrcanus ſhould reſign both to him, and con- 
tent himſelf with a private life, under the protection of 
his brother, and with the enjoyment of his fortunes. It 
was not difficult to reconcile him to this; for he loved 
quict and caſe above all things, and quitted the govern- 
inent, after having polleſſed it three months. The tyranny 
of the Phariſees ended with his reign, aſter having greatly 
diſtreſſed the Jewiſh nation from the death of Alexander 
Jannæus. 

The troubles of the ſtate were not ſo ſoon appcaſled, to 
which the ambition of Antipas, better known under the 
rame of Antipater, father of Herod, gave birth. He 
was by extraction an Idumæan, and a Jew by religion, as 
were all the Idumæans, from the time Hyrcanus had 
obliged them to. embrace Judaiſm. As he had been 
brought.up in the court of Alexander Jannæus, and of 
Alexandra his wife, who reigned after him, he had gal. 
ed the aſcendant of Hyrcanus their elder ſon, with the 
hope of raiſing himſclf by his favour, when he ſhould 
ſucceed to the crown (x). But when he ſaw all his mea- 
ſures broke by the depoſition of Hyrcanus, and the coro- 
nation af Ariſtobulus, from whom he had nothing to 
expect, he employed his whole addreſs and application t 
replace Hyrcanus upon the throne. 5 

The latter, by his ſecret negociations, had at firſt ap- 

lied to Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, for aid to re- 
inſtate himſelf. After various events, which I paſs over 
to avoid prolixity, he had recourſe to Pompey, who, on 
his return from his expedition againſt Mithridates, Was 
arrived in Syria (). He there took cognizance of! 
| ; competition 


: | bf 65. 
1) A. M. 3935. Ant. J. C. 69. (x) A. M. 3939. Ant. J. 
e Antiq. xiv. 2— 8. & de bell. Jud. 1-5. 00 1. a5 5. Id. de 
ell, Jud. 1-5. 
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competition between Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, who re- 
aired thither according to his orders. A great number. 
of Jews went thither alſo, to demand that they ſhould be 
freed from the government of both the one and the other.. 
They repreſented that they ought not to be ruled by Kings: 
That they had long been accuſtomed to obey only the 
high-prieſt, who without any other title, adminiſtered 
jultice according to the laws and conſtitutions tranſmitted. 
down to them from their forefathers : that the two bro- 
thers were indeed of the ſacerdotal line; but that they had 
changed the form of the government for a new.one, which. 
would enſlave them, if not remedied. 7 
Hycarnus complained, that Ariſtobulus had unjuſtly 
deprived him of his birth-right, by uſurping every thing 
and leaving him only a ſmall. eſtate for his ſubliſtence.. 
He accuſed him alſo of practiſing piracy at ſea, and of 
lundering his neighbours by land. And to confirm what 
he alledged againſt him, *he produced almoſt a thouſand 
Jews, the principals of the nation, whoin Antipater had 
brought expreſsly, to ſupport by their teſtimony what that 
prince had to ſay againſt his brother. 
Ariitobulus replied. to this, That Hyrcanus had been 
depoſed only. for his incapacity ;. that his ſloth and indo- 
lence rendered him. entirely incapable. of the publick 
affairs, that the people deſpiſed him; and that he, Ariſto- 
bulus, had been obliged to take the reins of government 
into his own. hands, to prevent them from falling into 
thoſe of ſtrangers. In tine, that he bore no other: title 
than his father Alexander had done before him. And 
in proof of what he advanced, he produced a great num- 
ber of the young nobility of the country, who appeared 
with all poſſible ſplendour and magnificence. Their 
luperb habits, haughty manners, and proud. demeanour, . 
did no great ſervice to his cauſe. . 
Pompey heard enough to diſcern, that the conduct of 
Ariſtobulus was violent and unjuſt, but would not however 
pronounce immediately upon it, leſt Ariſtobulus, out of 
reſentment, ſhould oppoſe. his deſigns again{t Arabia, 
which he had much at heart; he therefore diſimiſſed the 
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two brothers, reſpeAtully, and told them, that at his 
return from reducing Aretas and his Arabians, he ſhould 
paſs through Judza, and that he would then regulate 
their affair, and make the neceſſary diſpoſitions in all 
things. 

Ariſtobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey's ſentiment 
ſet out ſuddenly from ” Romy e Saving his th 
leaſt inſtance of reſpect, returned into Judæa, armed his 
ſubjects, and prepared Jor a good defence. - By this con. 
duct, he made Pompey his mortal enemy. 

Pompey applied himſelf alſo in making preparations 
for the Arabian war. Aretas, till then had deſpiſed the 
Roman arms; but when he ſaw them at his door, and 
that victorious army ready to enter his dominions, he ſent 
an embaily to maxe his ſubmiſſions. Pompey, however, 
advanced as far as Petra, his capital, which he took, 
Aretas was taken in it. Pompey at firſt kept him under 
a guard, but at length he was releaſed upon accepting the 
conditions impoſed on him by the victor, who ſoon after 
returned to Damaſcus. | 

He was not appriſed till then of Ariſtobulus's pro- 
ceedings in Judæa. He marched thither with his army, 
and found Ariſtobulus poſted in the caſtle of Alexandrion, 
which ſtood upon a high mountain at the entrance of the 
country. The place was extremely ſtrong, built by his 
father Alexander, who had given his name to it. Pom- 
pey ſent to bid him come down to him. Ariſtobulus was 
not much inclined to comply, but he at laſt gave into 
the opinion of thoſe about him, who apprehending a war 
with the Romans, advifed him to go. He did to, ard 
after a converſation which turned upon his difference with 
his brother, he returned into his caſtle. He repeated the 
ſame two or three times, in hopes by that complacency io 
gain _ Pompey, and induce him to decide in his fa- 
your. But for fear of accident, did not omit to put good 
garriſons into his ſtrong places, and to make all other 
preparations for a vigorous defence, in cafe Pompey ſhould 
decree againit him. Pompey, who had advice of his pro- 
ceedings, the laſt time he came to him, obliged him 2 
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put them all into his hands, by way of ſequeſtration, and 
made him ſign orders for that purpoſe to all the comman- 
ders of thoſe places. 

Ariſtobulus, incenſed at the violence which had been 
done him, as ſoon as he was releaſed, made all haſte to 
Jeruſalem, and prepared every thing for the war. His fe- 
ſolutions to Keep the crown, made him the ſport of the 
different paſſions, hope and fear. When he ſaw the lealt 
appearance that Pompey would decide in his favour, he 
made uſe of all the arts of complacency to incline him 
to it. When, on the contrary, he had the lealt reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that he would declare againſt him, he obſerved a 
directly oppoſite conduct. Such was the contrariety 
viſible in the different ſteps he took throughout this af- 
fair. 
Pompey followed him cloſe. The firſt place where he 
encamped in his way to Jeruſalem, was Jericho ; there he 
received the news of Mithridates's death, as we ſhall ſee 
in the following book 

He continued his march towards Jeruſalem. When 
he approached, Ariſtobulus, who began to repent of what 
he had done, came out to meet him, and endeavoured to 
bring him to an accommodation, by promiſing an entire 
ſubmiſſion, and a great ſum of money to prevent the war. 
Pompey accepted his offers, and ſent Gabinius, at the 
head of a detachment, to receive the money; but when: 
that lieutenant- general arrived at Jeruſalem, he found the 
gate ſhut againſt him, and, inſtead of receiving the money, 
he was told from the top of the walls, that the city would: 
not ſtand to the agreement. Pompey thereupon, not: 
being willing that they. ſhould deceive him. with impu- 
nity, ordered Ariſtobulus, whom he had kept with him, 
to be put in irons, and advanced with his whole army 
againſt Jeruſalem. The city was extremely ſtrong by its 
lunation, and the works which had been made; and had 
it not been divided within doors againſt itſelf, was capable 
of making a long defence. 6 

Ariſtobulus's party was for defending the place; eſpe- 
cially when they, oy + kept their king prifoner.. 
6 | 3 
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But the adherents of Hyrcanus were determined to open 

the gates to that general. And as the latter were much 
the greater number, the other party retired to the moun. 
tain where the temple ſtood, to defend it, and cauſed the 
bridges of the ditch and valley which ſurrounded it, 9 
be broken down. Pompey, to whom the city imme. 
ately opened its gates, reſolved to beſiege the temple, 
The place held out three months entire, and would hate 
done ſo three more, and perhaps obliged the Romans to 
abandon their enterpriſe, but for the ſuperſtitious rigair 
with which the belieged obſerved the ſabbath. They 
believed, indecd that they might defend themſelves: when 
attacked, but not that they might prevent the works of the 
enemy, or make any for themſelves. The Romans 
knew how to take the advantage of this inaction upon the 
ſfabbath-days. They did not attack the Jews upon them, 
but filled up the foſſes, made their approaches, and fixed 
their engines without oppoſition. They threw down at 
8 a great tower, with which ſo great a part of the 
wall fell that the breach was large enough for an aſſault 
The place was carried ſword in hand, and a terrible 
ſlaughter enſued, in which more than twelve thouſand 
—.— were killed. * 

During the whole tumult, cries, and diforder of this 
ſlaughter, hiſtory obſerves that the prieſts, who were at 
that time employed in divine ſervice, continued it with 
ſurpriſing unconcern, notwithſtanding the rage of their 


enemies, and their grief to ſee their friends, and relations 


maſſacred before their eyes. Many of them ſaw their 
own blood mingle with that of the facrifices they offered 
and the ſword' of the enemy make themſelves the victims 
of their duty: Happy, and worthy of being envied, if 
they were as faithful to the ſpirit, as the letter of it! 
; nch with many of his ſuperiour officers, ente 
the temple, and not only into the ſanctuary, but into the 
ee eee into which, by the law, only the 
high- prieſt was permitted to enter once a year, upon 
Comb day of expiation. This was what afflicted and 
enraged the Jews molt againſt the Romans. ni 
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Pompey did not touch the treaſures of the temple, that 
conſiſted principally in ſums which had been depoſited 
there by private families for their better ſecurity. Thoſe 
ſums amounted to two thouſand * talents in ſpecte, without 
reckoning the gold and ſilver veſſels, which were innume- 
rable — of infinite value. + It was not, ſays Cicero, 
out of reſpect for the majeſty of the God adored in that 
temple, that Pompey behaved in this manner; for, accord- 
ing to him, nothing was more contemptible than the 
Jewith religion, more unworthy the wiſdom and gran- 
deur of the Romans, nor more oppoſite to the inſtitutions 
of their anceſtors. Pompey in this noble diſinteteſtedneſs 
had no other motive, than to deprive malice and calumny 
of all means of attacking his reputation, Such were the 
thoughts of the moſt learned of the Pagans, upon the only 
religion of the true God. They blaſphemed what they 
knew nothing of. | ; 

It hath been obſerved, that till then Pompey had been 
ſucceſsful in all things, but that after this ſacrilegious 
curiolity, his good fortune abandoned him, and that his 
taking the temple of Jeruſalem was his laſt victory. 


SECT. V. Reign of HYRCANUS II. which continued 
twenty-four years. 


(=) P OMPEY having put an end to the war, cauſed. 
the walls of Jeruſalem to be demoliſhed, re-eſta- 

bliſhed Hyrcanus, and ſent Ariſtobulus, with his two 
ſons, Alexander and Antigonus, priſoners to Rome. He 
diſmembered ſeveral cities from the kingdom of. Judza, 
which he united with the government of Syria, impoſed a 
| tribute 


(z) A. M. 394r. Ant. J. C. 63. 


* Three bundred thouſand pounds quit. Non enim credo religionem 
my & judæorum & hoſtium impedi- 
+ Cn. Pompeius, captis Hiero- mento præſtantiſſimo imperatori, 
ſolymis, victor ex illo fano nihil ſed pudorem fuiſſe—iſtorum reli- 
attigit, In primis hoc, ut multa gio ſacrorum a ſplendore hujus im- 


alia, ſapienter, quod in tam ſuſ- perii gravitate nominis veſtri, ma- | 


picioſa ac malediea civitate locum jorum inſtitutis abhorrebat. Cic. 
lermoni obtrectatorum non reli - pre Flac. u. 67—69. 
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ribute upon Hyrcanus, and left the adminiſtration 


affairs to Antipater, who was at the court of Hyrcanus 
and one of his principal miniſters. Alexander made his An 
eſcape upon the way to Rome, and returned into Judæa, given 
where he afterwards excited new troubles. Hero 
(a) Hyrcanus finding himſelf to weak too take the field Bo 
againſt him, had recourſe to the arms of the Romans, of the 
Gabinius, governour of Syria, after having overthrown mitte 
Alexander in a battle, went to Jeruſalem, and re- inſtated pey h 
Hyrcanus in the high-prieſthood (5). He made great 4x 
alterations in the civil government, for from monarchical 1c had 
as it had been, he changed it into ariſtocratical ; but thoſe 1 
innovations were but of ſhort duration. | DD 
(c) Craſſus, upon his march againſt the Parthians, always 2 
intent upon gratifying his infatiable avarice, ſtopped at troub 
Jeruſalem, where he had been told great treaſures were Pa 
laid up. He plundered the temple of all the riches Syria 
in it,. Which amounted to the ſum of ten thouſand talents, _ 
that is to ſay, about fifteen hundred thouſand pounds i 5 
ſterling. = 
C⸗eæſar (d), after his expedition into Egypt, being ar- re 
rived in Syria, Antigonus, who had made his eſcape from E 2 
Rome with his father Ariſtobulus, came to throw him- 1015 
ſelf at his feet, begged him to re-eſtabliſh him upon the A1 2 
throne of his father, who was lately dead, and made great n ir 
complaints againſt Antipater and . Cæſar had e 
too great obligations to both, to do any thing contrary to Hen 
their intereſts ; for, as we ſhall ſee in the fequel, without a 45 
the aid he had received from them, his expedition into e 
Egypt would have miſcarried. He decreed that Hyrcanus an 
ſhould retain the dignity of high- prieſt of Jerufalem, and wy 
the ſovereignty of Judza, to himſelf and his poſterity after ane 
him for ever, and gave Antipater the office of procu- tire) 
rator of Judza under Hyrcanus. By this decree, the 
ariſtocracy of Gabinius was aboliſhed, and the go- 

18. 80 vernment * 

(a) A. M. 3947. Ant. J. C. 57. (8) Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 10. Id. de ay 


bell. Jud. 1. 6. c) A. M. 3950. Ant. J. C. 54. 4) A. M. 3957+ 
Ant. J. C. 47. Jae. Antiq. Xiv. 15% de bell. Jad. 18. 0 
8 4. *4 
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vernment of Judæa re-eſtabliſhed upon the ancient 
ay” pater cauſed the (e) government of Jeruſalem to be 
given to Phaſael his eldeit ſon, and that of Galilee to 
Herod his ſecond ſon. 

Cæſar (/), at Hyrcanus's requeſt, and in conſideration 
ol the ſervices he had rendered him in Egypt and Syria, per- 
mitted him to rebuild the walls of Jeruſalem, which Pom- 
pey had cauſed tobe demoliſhed. Antipater, without loſing 
time, began the work, and the city was ſoon fortified as 
it had been before the demolition. Cæſar was killed this 
car. 

N During the civil wars, Judæa, as well as all the other 
provinces of the Roman empire, was agitated by violent 
troubles. 0 

Pacorus, (g) ſon of Orodes king of Parthia, had entered 
Syria with a powerful army. From thence he ſent a de- 
tachment into Judæa, with orders to place Antigonus, the 
ſon of Ariſtobulus, upon the throne, who on his ſide had 
alſo raiſed troops. H rcanus, and Phaſae}, Herod's bro- 
ther, upon the of an accommodation, had the 
imprudence to go to the enemy, who ſeiſed them and put 
them in irons. Herod eſcaped from Jeruſalem, the 
8 before the Parthians entered it to ſeiſe him 
1 

Having miſſed Herod, they plundered the city and 
country, placed Antigonus upon the throne, and delivered 
Hyrcanus and Phaſael in chains into his hands. Phaſael 
who well knew that his death was reſolved, daſhed 
out his brains againſt the wall, to avoid the hands of the 
executioner. As for Hyrcanus, his life was granted him; 
but to render him incapable of the lt hood Antigonus 
cauſed his ears to be cut off: For according to the Levi- 
tical law (/), it was requiſite that the high-prieſt ſhould 

1 


(e) Joſeph, Antiq. xiv. 17. de bell. Jud. 1, 8. (F) A. M. 3960. 
Ant. J. E. 44. Joſeph. 2 17. (g 'A. M. * 4 ot J. = 43. 


2 2% 26. „de bell. Jud 1, 11. (6) Levit. xxl. 
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be perfect in all his members. After having thus mu 
lated him, he gave him back to the Parthians that th 
might carry him into the Eaſt, from whence it would nx 


be poſlible for him to embroil affairs in Judæa. (i) He 
continued a priſoner at Seleucia in Babylonia, till the 


SECT» 


coming of Phraates to the crown, who cauſed his chiu; WR (i) 4 

to be taken off, and gave him entire liberty to ſce and 
converſe with the Jews of that country, who were vc ae 
numerous. They looked upon him as their king 1 2 
high-prieſt, and raiſed him a revenue ſufficient to ſupport him fo 
his rank with ſplendour. The love of his native coun 1 
made him forget all thoſe advantages. He returned te (1) 
ear following to Jeruſalem, whether Herod had invited mere” 
him to come, but put him to death ſome years afterwards, 2 
Herod at firſt took refuge in Egypt, Kaen whence he the he 
went to Rome. Anthony was then in the high degree d given 
power: which the triumvate had given him. He took moſt e 
erod under his protection, and even did more in his * n 
favour than he expected. For inſtead of what he pro- Wt 
poſed, which was at moſt to obtain the crown * Arilto- ** 
bulus, whoſe ſiſter Mariamne he had lately marricd, with po 
the view. only of governing under him, as Antipater had = 
done under Hyrcanus; Anthony cauſed the crown to be "Ia | 
conferred upon Himſelf, contrary to the uſual maxim el f Al 
the Romans in like caſes. Fox it was not their cuſton ; 
to violate the rights of the royal houſes, which acknow- : ane 
ledged them for protetorsz.and to give crowns to {trat- pt 
gers. Herod was declared king of Judza by the ſenate, bento 
and conducted by the conſuls to the capitol, where he The” 
received the inveſtiture of the crown, with the ceremonis "4% 
uſual upon ſuch occaſions. tind 7 
Herod paſſed. only ſeven days at Rome. in negociatin; a= 4 
this ou affair, and returned ſpeedily into Judza. He time, 
employed no more time than three months in his /journis Or 
by ſea and land. 13 joinec 
| W—_ | Sher, =p 
(7) Joſeph. Anti- xv. 2. WW amo 


3 * Ariftobulus was the ſon of Alex- Ariftebulus, brother of Hyrcans,'" Wil 
andra, Hyrcanus's daughter ; and. that the right of bot brother: 10 1440 


his father war Alexander, ſon of crown was united in bis peſo ] 1 
"YL | oleph, 
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Sccr. VI. Reign of ANTIGONUS, of only two years 
duration. 


10 8 was not ſo eaſy for Herod to eſtabliſh himſelf in 
| the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judza, as it had 
been to obtain his title from the Romans. Antigonus 
was not at all inclined to reſign a throne, which had colt 
him ſo much pains and money to acquire. He diſputed 
it with him very vigorouſly for almoſt two years. 

(/) Herod, who during the winter had made great 


port 
UU 


1 preparations for the following campaign, opened it at 
ted a 5 N D 

4 length with the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which he inveſted at 
* the head of a fine and numerous army. . Anthony had 
* given orders to Soſius, governor of Syria, to uſe his ut- 


moſt endeavours to reduce Antigonus, and to put Herod 
into full poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judæa. | 

' Whilſt the works neceſſary to the ſiege were carrying 
on, Herod made a tour to Samaria, and at length con- 
ſummated his marriage with Mariamne. They Rad been 
contracted four years to each other: But the unforeſeen 
troubles, into which he fell, had prevented their con- 
ſummating the marriage till then. She was the daughter 
of Alexander, the ſon of king Ariſtobulus, and Alexan- 
dra, the daughter of Hyreanus the ſecond, and thereby 
grard-daughter to thoſe two brothers. She was a prin- 
cels of extraordinary beauty and Virtue, and poſſeſſed in an 
eminent degree all the other qualities that adorn the ſex. 
The attachment of the Jews to the Aſmonzan family, 
made Herod imagine, that by eſpouſin her, he ſhould 
ind no difficulty in gaining their affeQtion, which was 


one of his reaſons for conſummating his marriage at that 
time. 
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On his return to Jeruſalem, Soſius and he, having 
Joined their forces, preſſed the ſiege in concert with the 
utmoſt vigour, and with a very numerous army, which 
mounted to at leaſt ſixty thouſand men. The place 
| | however 


t) A. M. 3965. Ant. J. C. | A. M. 3966. Ant. J. C. 38. 
Job Antiq. xiv, 27, 1. de bel. 16.9 13. 8 en 
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however held out againſt them many months with e. 
ceeding reſolution, and if the beſieged had been as exper 
in the art of war and the defence of places, as they wer 
brave and reſolute, it would not perhaps have been taken, 
But the Romans, who were much better ſkilled in that 
things than them, carried the place at length, aſter 2 
liege of ſomething more than ſix months. 

(n. The Jews being driven from their poſts, the ene. 
my entered on all ſides, and made themſelves maſters of 
the city. And to revenge the obſtinate reſiſtance they 
had made, and the pains they had ſuffered during ſo lony 
and difficult a ſiege, they filled all quarters of Jeruſalem 
with blood and ſlaughter, plundered and deſtroyed all be. 
fore them, though Herod did his utmoſt to prevent both 
the one and the other. 

Antigonus ſeeing. all loſt; came and threw himſelf a 
the feet of Soſius in the moſt ſubmiſſive and moſt abjed 
manner. He was put in chains, and ſent to Anthony, a 
ſoon as he arrived at Antioch. He deſigned at firſt to hare 
reſerved him for his triumph; but Herod, who did not 
think himſelf ſafe as long as that branch of the royal fi- 
mily ſurvived, would not let him reſt till he had obtained 
the death of that unfortunate prince, for which he een 
gave a large ſum of money (n). He was proceed 
againſt in form, condemned to die, and had the ſentence 
executed upon him in the ſame manner as common ci. 
minals, with the rods and axes of the lictor, and ws 
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faſtened to a ſtake; a treatment with which the Roman Th 
had never uſed any crowned head before. ie If 
Thus ended the reign of the Aſmonzans, after a du- udah 
ration of an hundred and twenty-nine Yeats, from the or pr 
beginning of the government of Judas Maccabzus nforn 
Herod entered by this means upon the peaceable poſſeſſion publii 
of the kingdom of Judza. . Fo 
This ſingular, extraordinary, and, till then, unexam* = 
pled event, by which the ſovereign authority over the Jews wy 


was given to a ſtranger, an Idumzan, ought to _ 
- open 


(m) A. M. 3967. Ant. J. C. 37, (ﬆ) Joſephs Antiq. xiv. 27: Put. ® 
Anton. p. 932. Dion Call, I. xlix. p. 48. | | 
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hened their eyes, and rendered them attentive to a cele- . 
ated prophecy, which, bad foretold it in clear terms; 
ad given it as the certain mark of another event, in which 
2 whole nation was intereſted, which was the perpetual 
biect of their vows and hopes, and diſtinguiſhed them 
Sy a peculiar characteriſtick*from all the other nations of 
12 world, that had an equal intereſt in it, but without 
owing or being appriſed of it. This was the yy of 
cob, who at his death foretold to his twelve ſons, aſſem- 
ed round his bed, what would happen in the ſeries of 
me to the twelve tribes, of which they were the chiefs, 
nd after whom they were called. Amongſt the other 
redictions of that patriarch concerning the tribe of Ju- 

h, there is this of which we now ſpeak : the (o) ſceptre 
ball net depart from Fudah, nor a law-grver from between 
r feet, until Shiloh come, and unto him ſhall the gather- 
H the people be. The ſceptre or red (for the Hebrew 
gnifies both) implies here the authority and ſuperiority 
ver the other tribes. _ . 

All the ancient Jews have explained this prediction to 
enote the Meſſiah; the fact is therefore inconteſtable, 
nd is r uced to two eſſential points. The firſt is, that 
5 long as the tribe of Judah ſhall ſubſiſt, it ſhall have pre- 
minence and authority over the other tribes: the ſecond, 
at it ſhall ſubſiſt, and form a body of a republick, go- 
erned by its laws and magiſtrates, till the Meſliah 
Omes. 8 

The firſt point is verified in the ſeries of the hiſtory of 
ie Iſraelites, wherein that pre-eminence of the tribe of 
udah appears evidently. This is not the proper place 
or prools of this kind; "theſe, who Would be more fully 
ntormed, may conſult the explanation of Geneſis lately 
publiſhed X. ft | 

For the ſecond point, we have only to conſider it with 
he leaſt attention. When Herod the Idumæan, and in 
onlequence ſtranger, was placed upon the throne, the 
uthority and ſuperiority, which the tribe of Judah had 
4 | 580 6 over 

(o) Gen. xlix. 10. 
y F. Babuty Rug St. Jauer 
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over the other tribes, were firſt taken from it. The tube 
of Judah had no longer the ſupremacy, it was no longer 
a body ſubliſting, from which the magiſtrates were taken. 
It was manifeſt, therefore, that the Meſſiah was come. 
But at what time did that tribe become like the reſt, and 
was confounded with them? In the times of Titus Vel. 
paſian, and Adrian, who finally extirminated the remains 
of Judah. It was therefore befor thoſe times the Meſhah 
came. 

How wonderful does God appear in the accompliſh- 
ment of his prophecies! Would it'be making a right uſe 
of hiſtory, not to dwell a few moments upon fatts like 
this, when we meet them in the courſe of our matter? 
Herod, reduced to quit Jeruſalem, takes refuge at Rome. 
He has no thoughts of demanding the ſovereignty for him- 
ſelf,, but for another. It was the groſſeſt injuſtice to give 
it to a ſtranger, whilſt there were princes of the royal fa- 
mily in being. But it had been decreed from all eternity, 
that Herod ſhould be king of the Jews. Heaven and 
earth ſhould ſooner paſs away, than that decree of God 
not be fulfilled. Anthony was at Rome, and in poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſovereign power, when Herod arrives there. 
How many events were neceſſary to the conducting of 
things to this point ! But is there any thing difficult to the 
Almighty ? MY 2 a 


ARTICLE u. 
Abridgem ent of the hiftory of the Parthians, from the eſia- 
bliſhment Lin empire to the defeat of CRASSUS, tohich 


is related at lange. 


4 | HE Parthian empire was one of the moſt powet- 
- ful and moſt cenſiderable that ever was in the Eaſt, 
Very weak in its beginnings; as is common, it extend 

itſelk by little and little over all Aſia Major, and mad 
even the Romans tremble. Its duration is generally 2 
lowed to be four hundred threeſcore and fourteen yes; 


ef which two hundred and fifty-ſour years Were 10 
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]-ſus Chriſt, and two hundred and twenty after him. 


Arſaces was the founder of that empire, from whom all 
his ſuccefſors were called Arſacides. Artaxerxes, by birth 
a Perſian, having overcome and ſlain Artabanus, the laſt 
of thoſe kings, transferred the empire of the Parthians 
to the Perſians, in the fifth year of the emperor Alexan- 
der, the fon of Mammzaus. I ſhall only ſpeak here of 
the affairs of the Parthians before Jcſus Chriſt, and ſhall 
treat them very briefly, except the defeat of Craſſus, 
which I ſhall relate in all its extent. 

(p) I have obſerved elſewhere what gave (9) Arſaces I. 
occalion to make Parthia revolt, and to expel the Mace- 
donians, who had been in poſſeſſion of it from the death 
of Alexander the Great, and in what manner he had cauſed 
himſelf to be elected king of the Parthians. Theodotus 
at the ſame time made Bactria revolt, and took that pro- 
vince from Antiochus, ſurnamed Jeos. 

- (r) Some time after Seleucus Callinicus (s), who ſuc- 
ceeded Antiochus, endeavoured in vain to ſubdue the Par- 
thians. He fell into their hands himſelf, and was made 
priſoner : this happened in the reign of 'I iridates, called 
otherwiſe Arſaces II. brother of the firſt. | 

0 Antiochus, ſurnamed the Great (u), was more ſuc- 
ceſsſul than his predeceſſor. He marched into the Eaſt, 
and repoſſeſſed himſelf of Media, which the Parthians 
had taken from him. He alſo entered Parthia, and 
obliged the * King to retire into Hyrcania, from whence 
he returned ſoon after with an army of an hundred thou- 
ſand foot, and twenty thouſand horſe. As the war was 
of a tedious duration, Antiochus made a treaty with Ar- 
faces, by which he left him Parthia and Hyrcania, upon 
condition that he ſhould aſſiſt him in re-conquering the 
revolted provinces, Antiochus marched afterwards againſt 
Euthydemus king of Bactria, with whom he was alſo 
obliged to come to an accommodation. 


PRIAPATIUS 

(P A.M. 3754. Ant. J. C. 250. (9) Vol. VII. (r) A. M. 3768, 

0 W i (s) V. vir 8 A. M. 3792. Ant. J. C. 212. 
Ot. * 


12 The Abbe Longuezue, in his La- nut, "onde he places between Arſa- 
tin Diſſertation upon the Arſacides, ces II. and Priapatins, * Tuſtin ſays 
«ſcribes what is bere ſaid te Artaba® nothing of them, 
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(xz) PRIAPAT1US, the ſon of Arſaces IT. ſucceeded 
his father, and after having reigned fifteen years, left the 
crown at his death to PHRAATES I his eldeſt ſon. 

() Phraates left it to MITHRI DATES, whom he pre- 
ferred before his own iſſue, upon account of his extraordi- 
nary merit, and who was in effect one of the greateſt kings 
the Parthians ever had. He carried his arms farther than 
Alexander the Great. It was he who made Demetrius 
Nicator priſoner. Re i 

(z) PHRAATES II. ſucceeded Mithridates his father, 
Antiochus Sidetes, 2. of Syria, marched againſt him 
at the head of a powerful army, under pretext of dcli- 
vering his brother Demetrius, who had been long kept in 
captivity. After having defeated Phraates in three battles, 
he was himſelf overthrown, and killed in the laſt, and 
hisarmy entirely cut in pieces. Phraates, in his turn, 
at the time he had formed the deſign of invading Syria, 
was attacked by the Scythians, and loſt his lite in a 
battle. 

(a) ARTABANUS his uncle reigned in his ſtead, and 
died ſoon after. 

His ſucceſſor was MirHRI ¶UATES II, of whom Jullin 
ſays (%, that his great actions acquired him the {urname 
of Great. | 

He declared war againſt the Armenians, and by a treaty 
of peace, which he made with them, he obliged their 
king to ſend him his ſon Tigranes as an hoſtage. () Ile 
latter was afterwards. fet upon the throne of Arme- 
nia by the Parthians ts, and joined with Mi 
_ thridates, king of Pontus, in the war againſt 

Romans. . . . 

(4) Antiochus Euſebes took refuge with Mithridates 
who re-eſtabliſhed him in the poſleſſion of part of the 
kingdom of Syria two years after. | 

t was the ſame Mithridates, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after, who ſent Orobazus to Sylla, to demand the — 


| al 
164. 
x) A. M. 3798. Ant. J. C. 206. () A. M. 3840. Ant, J. C. 
305 M. 3873. Ant. ]. E 131. (a) A. M. 3875. Ant. ö + * 
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and alliance of the Romans, and who cauſed him to be 
put to death on his return, for having given place to 
Sylla. | 5 | 

) Demetrius Eucerus, who reigned at Damaſcus, 
belieging Philip his brother in the city of Bærea, was de- 
feated and taken by the Parthian troops {ent to the aid ot. 
Philip, and carried priſoner to Mithridates, who treated 
him with all the honours poſſible. He died there of di- 
ſeaſe. | 

Mithridates II. died (g), after having reigned forty 
years, generally regretted by his ſubjects. The domeſtick 
troubles, with which his death was followed, conſiderabl 
weakened the Parthian empire, and made his loſs ſtill 
more ſenſible. Tigranes re-entered upon all the pro- 
vinces he had given up to the Parthians, and took ſeveral 
others from them. He paſſed the Euphrates, and made 
himſelf maſter of Syria and Phcenicia. 

During'theſe troubles, the Parthians elected Mnas- 
KIRES, and after him SINATROCCES, kings, of whom 
almoft nothing more is known than their names. 

(% PHRAATES, the ſon of the latter, was he, who 
cauſed himſelf to be ſurnamed THE 60D. 

He ſent ambaſſadors to Lucullus, after the great vic- 
tory the Romans had obtained over Tigranes. He held 
at the fame time ſecret intelligence with the latter. It 
was at that time Mithridates wrote him the letter, which 
Salluſt has preſerved. 

) Pompey having been appointed, in the place of Lu- 
cullus, to terminate the war againſt Mithridates, engaged 
Phraates in the party of the Romans. b 

The latter joins Tigranes the younger againſt his fa- 
ther, and breaks with Pompey. 

(#) After Pompey's return to Rome, Phraates is killed 


by his own children. MirHRIDATES his eldeſt fon 
takes his place. N 


Tigranes 
(/) A.M. 3915. Ant. I. C. 8 ofeph. Antiq. xii 
| . 2. Ws . pil. ntiq· XIII. 22. 
(g) A. M. 3915. Ant. J. C. 89. Strab, I. xi. b, 532. Plut. in Lucul, 


F. 500, Sc. (4) A. M. 3935. Ant. J. C. 6g. (i) A. M. 3938. 
Ant. J. C. 66. (k) A. M. 3948. Ant. J. C. 56. 
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Tigranes, king of Armenia, dies almoſt at the ſame 
time. Artavaſdes his ſon ſucceeds him. 

Mithridates (/), expelled his kingdom either by his own 
ſubjects, to whoin he had rendered himſelf odious, or by 
the ambition of his brother Orodes, applies to Gabinius, 
who commanded in Syria, to re- eſtabliſh him upon the 
throne ; but without effect. (n) He takes up arms in his 
own defence. Beſieged in Babylon, and warmly preſſed, 
he ſurrenders to Orodes, who conſidering him only as an 
enemy, and not a brother, cauſes him to be put to death; 
by which means QRODES becomes peaceable poſſeſſor of 
the throne. "I 

(n) But he found enough to employ him abroad that 
he had no reaſon to expect. Craſſus had lately been 
created conſul at Rome, with Pompey for the ſecond time. 
On the partition of the provinces, Syria fell to Craſſus, 
who was exceedingly rejoiced upon that account ; be- 
cauſe it favoured the deſign he had formied of carrying the 
war into Parthia. When he was in company, even with 


people he ſcarce knew, he could not moderate his tranſ- 


s. Amongſt his friends, with whom he was under 
eſs reſtraint, he ran even into rhodomontades unworthy 
of his age and character, and ſeemed to forget himſelf in 
a ſtrange manner, He did not confine his views to the 


government of Syria, nor to the conqueſt of ſome neigh- 


bouring provinces, nor even to that of Parthia : He flat- 
tered himſelf with doing ſuch things, as ſhould make the 
great exploits of Lucullus againſt Tigranes, and thoſe 
of Pompey againſt Mithridates, appear like the feats of 
infants in compariſon with his. He had already over-run 
in thought Bactria and the Indies, and penetrated as far 
as the remoteſt ſeas, and the extremities of the Ealt. 


However, in the inſtructions and powers which wete 


iven him, Parthia was in no manner included; but all 
world knew his deſign againſt it was his darling pal- 
ſion. Such a beginning forebodes no ſucceſs. 


M. Ant. J. C. 985 


(1) Juſtin. I. xlii.-C. 4. 5 m) A. 3949. 
| (*) Plut, in Cad. p- 352, 55+ 
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His departure had beſides ſomething more inauſpicious 
in it. One of the 1 named Prog wigs threatened 
to ſe his going; and was joined by man ple, 
wh bid not ffs him to ſet . with 2 Leer: 
to carry a war againſt a people who had done the Romans 
no injury, and were their friends and allies. That tri- 
bune, in conſequence, having in vain oppoſed the depar- 
ture of Craſſus, made haſte to the gate of the city through 
which he was to paſs, and ſet a cauldron full of fire before 
him. When Craſſus came to the place, he threw per- 
fumes, and poured libations into the pan uttering over them 
the moſt terrible imprecations which could not be heard 
without making all preſent tremble with horrour, and of 
which the misfortunes of Craſſus have been regarded by 


othing could ſtop him. Superior to all oppoliion, he 
continued his march, arrived at Brunduſium, and though 
the ſea was very tempeſtuous, embarked, and loſt abun- 
dance of ſhips in his paſſage. When he arrived at Gala- 
tia, he had an interview with king Dejotarus, who thou 
of a very advanced age, was at that time employed in 


building a new city. Upon which Craſſus rallied him to 


this effect, King of the Galatians, you begin. full late to 
build a city at the & twelfth hour of the day. And you Lord 
Craſſus, replied -Dejotarus, are not too early in {ting out 
to make war againſt the Parthians, For Craſſus was at 
that time upwards of ſixty years old, and his countenanc 
made him {till look older thau he was. | 
He had been informed, (i) that there were conſiderable 
treaſures in the tem̃ple of Jeruſalem, Which Pompey 
had not ventured to touch. He believed it worth his 
trouble to go 
maſter of them. He therefore marched thither with his 
army. Beſides the other riches, 'which amounted to 
conſiderable” furs, in it there was a beam of 


for that uſe ; this was known only to Eleazar the prieſt, 
Vor. IX, FEI 6 whe 
(7) Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 12. | 992 

* The twelfth beur was the end of the day, © 
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who kept the treaſures of the ſanctuary. This beam of 
gold weighed three hundred minæ, each of which weighed 
two pounds and a half. Eleazar, who was appriſcd of 
the motive of Craſſus's march to Jeruſalem, to ſave the 
other riches, which were almolt all of them depoſited in 
the temple by private perſons, diſcovered the golden beam 
to Craſſus, and ſuffered him to take it away, after having 
made him take an oath-not to meddle with the reſt. Was 
he ſo ignorant to imagine any thing ſacred with avarice? 
Craſſus took the beam of gold, and notwithſtanding made the 
reſt of the treaſures his plunder, which amounted to about 
fifteen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. He then con- 
tinued his rout. 2 
Every thing ſucceeded at firſt as happily as he could 
have expected. He built a bridge over the Euphrates 
without any oppoſition, paſſed it with his army, and en- 
tered the Parthian territories. He invaded them without 
any other real motive for the war, than the inſatiable 
deſire of enriching himſelf by the plunder of a country 
which was ſuppoled to be extremely opulent. The Ro- 
mans under Sylla, and afterwards under Pompey, had 
made peace and ſeveral treaties with them. There had 
been no complaint of any infraction or enterpriſe to give 
a juſt pretext for a war. So that the Parthians expegied 
nothing leſs "than ſuch an invaſion, and not being upon 
their guard, had made no preparations for their defence. 
Craſſus in conſequence was maſter of the field, and over- 
run without oppoſition the greateſt part of Meſopotamia, 
He took alſo leveral cities with no reſiſtance, and had he 
known how to take advantage of the occaſion, it had been 
ealy for him to have penetrated as far as Seleucia and 
Ctefſiphon, to have ſeiſed them, and. made himſelf mater 
of all Babylonia, as he had done of Meſopotamia, But 
inſtead of purſuing his point, in the beginning of autumn, 
aſter having left ſeven thouſand foot and a. thouſand horſe 
to ſecure the cities which had ſurrendered-to him, he re- 
paſſed the Euphrates, and put his rouge into winter- 
quarters in the cities of Syria, where his ſole employment 
was to ainaſs moncy, and to plunder temples. 1 
a 5 
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He was joined there by his ſon, whom Cæſar ſent to 
him out of Gaul, a young man who had already been 
honoured with ſeveral, of the military crowns, given by 
the general to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
vralour. He brought with him a thouſand choſen 
horſe. 

Of all the faults committed by Craſſus in this expe- 
dition, which were very conſiderable, the greateſt un- 
doubtedly, after that of having undertaken this war, was 
his haſty return into ,Syria. For he ought to have gone on 
without ſtaying, and to have ſeiſed Babylon and Seleucia, 
cities always at enmity with the Parthians, inſtead of 
giving. his enemies time to make preparations by his re- 
treat, which was the cauſe of his ruin. 

W hilſt he was re-alſembling all his troops from their 
winter-quarters,, ambaſſadors from the king of Parthia 
arrived, who opened their commiſſions in few words. 
They told him that if that army was ſent by the Romans 
againſt the Parthians, the war could not be terminated by 
any treaty of peace, and could only be brought to a con- 
clution by the final ruin of the one or the other empire. 
That if, as they had been informed, it was only Craſſus, 
who, againſt the opinion of his country, and to ſatiate 
his private avarice, had tak n arms againſt them, and en- 
tered one of the provinces, the king their malter. was well 
diſpoſed to act with moderation in the affair, to take pity 
of the age of Craſſus, and to ſuffer the Romans in his 
dominions, rather ſhut up than keeping poſſeſſion of cities 
to depart with their lives and rings ſaſe. They ſpoke no 
doubt of the garriſons left by Craflus in tht: conquered places. 
Craſſus anſu ered this diſcourſe only with a rhodomontade. 


He told them, 7 hey ſhould have his anſwer in the city of 


Seleucia, Upon which the molt ancient of the amballa- 
doro, named Vahiſes, made anſwer, laughing and ſhowing 
him the palm of his hand; Craſſus you will ſouer ſet: 
hair grow in the pulm 7 my hand, than Seleucia, "I he 
ambalſadors retired, and went to give their king notice, 
that he mult prepare for war. 


8 As 


. 
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As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit (H), Craſſus took 
the field, The Parthians had time, during the winter, 
to aſſemble a very great army, to make head againſt him. 
Orodes their king divided his troops and marched in per- 
ſon with one part of them to the frontiers of Armenia: 
He ſent the other into Meſopotamia, under the command 
of Surena. That general, upon his arrival there, retook 
ſeveral of the places Craſſus had made himſelf maſter of 
the year before. 8 
About the ſame time ſome Roman ſoldiers, who with 
exceeding difficulty had. eſcaped out of the cities of 
Meſopotamia,” where they had been in garriſon, of which 
the Parthians Had alrea Y retaken ſome, and were be- 
ſieging the reſt, came to Craſſus, and related things to him 
highly capable of diſquieting and alarming him. They 
told him, that they had ſeen with their own eyes the in- 
credible numbers of the enemy, and that they had alſo 
been witneſſes of their terrible valour in the bloody attacks 
of the cities they beſieged. They added, that they were 
troops not to be eſcaped when they purſued, nor overtaken 
when they fled ; that their arrows, of a weight, and at the 
fame time of an aſtoniſhing rapidity, were always attended 
with mortal wounds, againſt which it was impoſlible to 
defend. | | 
This diſcourſe infinitely abated the courage and bold- 
neſs of the Roman ſoldiers ; who imagined, that the Par- 
thians differed in nothing from the Armenians and Cap- 

adotians, that Lucullus had ſo eaſily over thrown; and 
— themſelves, that the whole difficulty of the war 
would conſiſt in the length of the way, and the purſuit ot 
the enemy, who would never dare to come to blows with 
them. They now ſaw, contrary to their expectation, 
that they were to experience great battles and great dan- 
gers. This diſcouragement roſe ſo high, that many of 
the principal officers were of opinion, that it was necel- 
ſary for Craſſus, before he advanced farther, to aſſemb'c 
a council, in order to deliberate again upon the whole 
enterpriſe. But Craſſus liſtened to no other advice, * 
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of thoſe who preſſed him to begin his march, and to make 
all poſiibie expedition. . 

What encouraged him the moſt, jand confirmed him 
in that reſolution, was the arrival of Artabaſus uy of 
Armenia. He brought with him a body of fix thouſand 
horſe, which were part of his guards; adding that beſides 
theſe, he had ten thouſand cuiraſſiers, and thirty thou- 
ſand foot at his ſervice. But he adviſed him to take great 
care not to march his army into the plains of Solos. 
tamia, and told him, that he muſt enter the enemy's 
country by the way of Armenia; the reaſons with which 
he ſupported this advice, were, that Armenia, being a 
mountainous country, the Parthian horſe, in which the 
greateſt ſtrength of their army conſiſted, would be ren- 
dered entirely uſeleſs to them: that if they took this rout 
he ſhould be in a condition to ſupply the army with all 
neceſſaries ; inſtead of which, if he marched by the way 
of Meſopotamia, convoys would be deficient, and be 
would have a powerful army in his front on all the mar- 
ches it would be neceſſary for him to take, before he could 
penetrate to the centre of the enemy's dominions ; that 
in thoſe plains, the horſe would have all poſſible advan- 
tages againſt him; and, laſtly, that he muſt croſs ſeveral 
ſandy deſarts, where the troops might be in great diſtreſs 
for want of water and proviſions. The council was 
excellent, and the reaſons unanſwerable : but Craſſus, 
blinded by Providence, which intended to punith the 
facrilege he had committed in plundering the temple of 
Jeruſalem, deſpiſed all that was. ſaid to him. He only 
deſired Ariabaltis. who returned into his dominions, to 
bring him his troops as ſoon as poſlible. ; a 

I have ſaid, that Providence blinded Craſſus, which is 
ſelf-evident in a great meaſure. But a Pagan writer makes 
the ſame remark upon it; this is Dion Caſſius, a very 
Judicious hiſtorian, and at the ſame time a warrior. He 
ſays, that the Romans under Craſſus had no ſalutary 
view, and were either ignorant upon all occaſions o 
'* what was neceſſary to be done, or in no condition to 
execute it; ſo that one would have thought, that, con- 

5 8 « demned , 
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* demned and purſued by ſome divinity, they could neither 
* make ufe of their bodies nor minds.” That Divinity 
was unknown to Dion. It was He whom the Jewiſh 
nation adored, and who aveiiged the injury done to his 


.* : 
raſſus made haſte therefore to ſet forward. He had 
ſeven legions of foot, near four thouſand horſe, and as 
many light-armed foldiers and archers, which amounted in 
all to more than forty thoufand men, that is to fay, one of 
the fineft armies the Romans ever ſet on foot. When his 
troops paſſed the bridge he had laid over the river Enphra- 
tes, near the city of Zeugma a dreadſul ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning drove in the face of the foldiets, as if to 
prevent them fram going on. At the fame time a black 
cloud, out of which burſt an impetuous whirlwind, at- 
tended with thunder-claps and lightening, fell upon the 
bridge and broke down a part of it. The troops were 
ſeiſed with fear and ſadnefs. He en leavoured to re- 
animate them in the beſt manner he was able, promunng 
them with an oath, that they ſhould march back by the 
way of Armenia; and concluded his difcourfe with ailuring 
them, that not one of them ſhould return that way. 
Thoſe laſt words which were ambiguous, and had eſcaped 
him very imprudently, threw the whole army into the 
reateſt Mars and ron Craffus well kner7 the bad 
effect they had produced; but out of a fpirit of obſtinacy 
and haughtinefs, he neglected to remedy it by ex- 
plaining the ſenfe of thole words, to re- aſſure the ti- 
morous. . | | : 
He made his troops advance afong the Euphrates. His 
fcouts, whom he had ſent out far intelligence, returned, 
and reported, that there was nat a Gngle man to de ſeen 
in the country, but that they had found the marks of 
abundance of hoxfe which ſeemed to have fled fudden!y, 
as if they had been purſued. 1 1 
Upon this advice, Craſſus conßrmed himſelf in his 
bopes, and his ſoldiers began to deſpiſe the Parthians, as 


men that would never have courage to ſtand a charge, and 


come to blows wich them. Calſſus adyiſed him at * 
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to approach ſome town, where they had a garriſon, in 
order to reſt the army a little, and have time to learn th- 
true number of the enemies, their force, and what deſigns 
they had in view ; or it Craſſus did not approve that coun- 
ſel, to march along the Euphrates towards Seleucia ; be- 
cauſe by always —_— upon the coaſt of that river, he 
would put it out of the power of the Parthians to ſur- 
round him; and that with the fleet which might follow 
him, proviſions might be always brought from Syria, and 
all other things of which the army might ſtand in need. 
This Caſſius was Crafſus's quæſtor, and the ſame who af- 

terwards killed Cæſar. | | 
Craſſus, after having conſidered this advice, was upon 
the point of coming into it, when a chief of the Ara- 
bians, named Ariamnes, came in unexpect={lly, and had 
the addreſs to make him approve a quite different plan. 
That Arab had formerly ſerved under Pompey, and w s 
known by many of the Roman ſoldiers, who looked upon 
him as a friend. Surena found him entirely qualified to 
play the part he gave him. Accordingly, when he was 
conducted to Craffus, he informed him, thar the Par- 
thians would not look the Roman army in the face ; 
that its name alone had already ſpread an univerſal terrour 
among their troops, and that there wanted no more for the, 
obtaining a complete victory, than to march directly up 
to them, and give them battle. He offered to be their 
grids himſelf and to carry them the ſhorteſt way. Craffue, 
linded by his flattery, and deceived by a man who knew 
how to give a ſpecious turn to what he propoſed, gave 
entirely into the ſnare, notwithſtanding the preſſing in- 
ſtances of Caſſius, and ſome others, who ſuſpected that 
impoſltor's deſig. Ro NT, | 8 
Craſſus would hearken to nobody. The traitor Ari- 
amnes, after having perſuaded him to draw off from the 
banks of the Euphrates, conducted him acroſs the plain 
by a way at firſt level and eaſy, but which at length be- 
came difficult from the deep ſands, in which the army 
found itſelf engaged in the midſt of a vaſt country all 
bare, and of a frightful drineſs, where the eye could diſcover 
O- 4 neither 
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neither end or boundary, nor the tr hope to find ref 
and refreſhment. If thirſt, and the fatigue of the way, 
diſcouraged the Romans, the proſpect of the country alone 
threw them into a deſpair ſtil] more terrible: for they 
could perceive neither near them, nor at a diſtance, the 
leaſt tree, plant, or brook ; not fo much as an hill, nor a 
lingle blade of graſs; nothing was to be ſeen all round 
but heaps of burning ſand. 

This gave jult reaſon to ſuſpeR ſome treachery, of which 
the arrival of couriers from Artabaſus ought to have 
fully convinced them. That prince informed Craſſus, 
that king Orodes had invaded his dominions with a great 
army; that the war he had to 2 rt, prevented him 
trom ſending the aid he had promiſed ; but that he adviſed 
him to approach Armenia, in order to their uniting their 
forces againſt the common enemy; that, if he would 
pot follow that advice, he cautioned him at leaſt to avoid, 
in his marches and encampments, the open plains, and 
fuch places as were commodious for the horſe, and to 
keep always Cloſe to the mountains. Craſlus, inſtead of 
giving ear to theſe wiſe counſels, flew out againſt them 
that gave them; and without vouchſafing to write an anſwer 
to Artabaſus, he only told his couriers, © I have not time 
at preſent to conſider the affairs of Armenia: I ſhall 
* go thither ſoon, and ſhall then puniſh Artabaſus ſor his 
*« treachery.” K 455 

Craſſus was fo full of his Arab, and ſo blinded by 
kis artful ſuggeſtions, that he had continued to follow 
him without the lea!l diſtruſt, notwithſtanding all the ad- 
vice that was given him, till he had brought him a great 
way into the Auch deſart we have mentioned. 'I he trai- 


tor then made his eſcape, and gave Surena an account of 


what he had done. 0 Ry 
. After a march of ſome days in a deſart of the enemy 3 
country where it was difficult to have any intelligence, the 


ſcouts came in full ſpeed to inform Craſſus, that a very 


numerous army of the Parthians advanced with great order 


and boldneſs to attack him immediately. That news 


- threw the whole camp into great trouble and conſternation. 
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Craſſus was more affected with it than the reſt. He made 
all poſſible haſte to draw up his army in battle. At firſt 
following the advice of Caſſius, he extended his infantry 
as far . could, that it might take up the more ground, 
and make it difficult for the enemy to ſurround him ; he 

ſted all his cavalry upon the wings. But afterwards he 
changed his opinion, and drawing up his foot in cloſe 
order, he made them form a large hollow ſquare, facing 
on all ſides, of which each flank had twelve * cohorts in 
front. Lvery cohort had a company of horſe near it, in 
order that each part, being equally ſuſtained by the cavalry, 
the whole body might charge with greater ſecurity and 
boldneſs. He gave one of the wings to Caſſius, the 
other to his young ſon Craſſus, and poſted himſelf in the 
centre. CF, 4 | | | 

They advanced in this order to the banks of a brook 
which had not much water, but was however exceedingly 
grateful to the foldiers, from the exceeding drought and 
exceſſive heat. CON 

Moſt of the officers were of opinion, that it was pro- 
per to encamp in this place, to give the troops time to 
recover the extraordinary fatigues they had undergone in a 
long and painful march, and to reſt there during the night, 
that in the mean time, all poſſible endeavours ſhould be 
uſed to get intelligence of the enemy, and that when their 
number and diſpoſition were known, they might attack 
them the next day. But Craſſus ſuffering himſelf to b: 
carried away by the ardour of his ſon, and of the horſe 
under his command, who preſſed him to lead them againit 
the enemy, gave orders, that all who had occaſion for 
refreſhment ſhould eat under arms in their ranks; and 
ſcarce allowing them time for that purpoſe, he com- 
manded them to march, and led them on, not ſlowly,, 


and halting ſometimes, but with rapidity, and as falt as 


they could move, till they came in view of the enemy. 


Contrary to their expectation, they did not appear either 


lo numerous or ſo terrible, as they had been repreſented, 
TTW ·˙ Co which 

* The Roman Cohort was a body hundred men; and differed very little 
of infantry conſifting of five or fix from *chat is now called a baitalions 
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which was a ſtratagem of Surena's. He had concealed 
the greateſt part of his battalions behind the advanced 
troops, and to prevent their being perceived by the bright. 
neſs of their arms, he had given them orders to cover 
themſelves with their veſts or with ſkins. 

When they approached and were ready to charge, the 
Parthian general had no fooner given the ſignal of battle 
than the whole field reſounded with dreadful cries, and 
the molt frighttul noiſe. For the Parthians did not ex- 
cite their troops to battle with horns or trumpets, but 
made ufe of a great number of hollow inſtruments, 
covered with leather, and having bells of braſs round 
them, which they ſtruck violently againſt each other, the 
noiſe made by theſe inſtruments was rude and terrible, 
and ſeemed like the roaring of wild beaſts, joined with claps 
of thunder. "Thoſe Barbarians had well obſerved, that 
of all the ſenſes none diſorders the ſoul more than the 
hearing: that it ſtrikes upon, and affects it the molt im- 
mediately, and is, the moſt ſudden in making it in a man- 
ner change its nature. 

The trouble and diſmay into which this noiſe had caſt 
the Romans, were quite different, when the Parthians, 
throwing off on a ſudden the covering of their arms, ap- 

ared all on fire, from the exceeding brightneſs of their 
ere and cuiraſſes, Which were of burniſhed ſteel, and 
glittered like ſun- beams, and to which the furniture and 
armour of their horſes added not a little. At their head 
appeared Surena, handſome, well-made, of an advan- 
tageous ſtature, and of a much greater reputation for 
valour than the effeminacy of his mein ſeemed to promiſe. 
For ke painted after the faſhion of the Medes, and, like 
them, wore his hair curled and dreſſed with art; whereas 
the Parthians ſtill perſcvered in wearing theirs after the 
manner of the Scythians, much neglected, and ſuch as 
nature gave them, in order to appear more terrible. 

At firſt the Barbarians were for charging the Romars 
v-ith their pikes, and endeavoured to penetrate and break 
t! e front ranks; but having obſerved the depth of the 
bc low ſquare ſo well cloſed, and even, i wed ” 
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troops ſtood firm and ſupported each other ſucceſsfu}ly» 


they fell back and retired in a ſeeming confuſion, as it 
their order of battle were broke. But the Romans were 
much aſtoniſhed to ſee their whole army ſurrounded on 
all ſides. Craſſus immediately gave orders for his archers 
and light-armed foot to charge them ; but they could not 
execute thoſe orders long ; for they were reduced by an 
kail of arrows to retire, and cover themſelves behind their 
heavy-armed foot, 

heir diſorder and diſmay began now, upon experi- 
encing the rapidity and force of thoſe arrows, againſt 
which no armour was proof, and which penetrated alike 
whatever they hit. The Parthians dividing, applied them- 
ſelves to ſhagung at a diſtance, without its being poſſible 
for them to mils, though they had endeavoured it, fo 
cloſe were the Romans embattled. They did dreadful 
execution, and made deep wounds, becauſe drawing their 
bows to the utmoſt, the ſtrings diſcharged their arrows of 
an extraordinary weight, with an impetuoſity and force 
that nothing could reſiſt. | 


The Romans, attacked in this manner on all ſides by 


the enemy, knew not in what manner to act. If they 
continued firm in their ranks, they were wounded mor- 
tally, and if they quitted them to charge the enemy they 
could do them no hurt, and ſuffered no leſs than before. 
The Parthians fled before them, and kept a continual 
diſcharge as they retired ; for of all nations in the world 
they were the molt expert in that exerciſe after the Scy- 
thians: an operation in reality very wiſely conceived ; for 
in flying they ſaved their lives, and in fighting avoided the 
infamy of flight. 

As long as the Romans had hopes, that the Barbarians, 
alter having exhauſted all their arrows, would either give 
over the fight, or come to blows with them hand to hand, 
they ſupported their diſtreſs with yalour and reſolution ; 
but when they perceived that in the rear of the enemy, 
there were camels laden with arrows, whither thoſe, who 
had exhauſted their quivers, wheeled about to repleniſh 
them. Craflus, loſing _—__ 3 courage, ſent orders to 
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his ſon to endeavour, whatever it coſt him, to Join the 
enemy, before he was entirely ſurrounded by them ; for 
they were principally intent againſt him, and were wheel. 
3 to take him in the rear. - 

oung Craſſus, therefore, at the head of thirteen hun- 
dred horſe, five hundred archers, and * eight cohorts 
armed with round bucklers, wheeled about againſt thoſe 
who endeavoured to ſurround him. The latter whether 
they were afraid to ſtand before a body of troops that 
came on with ſo good an aſpect, or rather deſigned to 
draw off young Craſſus, as far as they could from his 
father, immediately faced about and fled, Young Craſſus 
upon that, crying out as loud as he could, They don't ſtand 
vs, puſhed on full ſpeed after them. The foot, animated 
by the example of the horſe, piqued themſelves upon not 
ſtaying behind, and followed them at their heels, carried 
on by their eagerneſs, and the joy which the hopes of 
victory gave them. They firmly believed they had con- 
quered, and had nothing to do-but to purſue, till being at 
a great diſtance from their main body, they diſcovered their 
error ; for thoſe, who had ſeemed to fly, faced about, and 
being joined by many other troops, came on to charge the 
Romans. | 
Young Craſſus thereupon made his troops halt, in hopes 
that the enemy, upon ſceing their ſmall number, would 
not fail to attack them, and come to cloſe fight. But 
thofe Barharians contented themſelves with oppoſing him 
in front with their heavy armed horſe, and ſent out detach- 
ments of their light horſe, that wheeling about, and ſur- 
rounding them on all ſides without joining them, poured in 
a perpetual flight of arrows upon them. At the ſame 
time, by ſtirring up the heaps of ſand, they raiſed fo thick 
a duſt, that the Romans could neither fee nor ſpeak to 


one another; and by being pent up in a narrow ſpace, and 
keeping cloſe order, they were a kind of butt for every 
arrow ſhot at them, and died by ſlow, but cruel deaths. 
For finding their entrails pierced, and not being able to 
ſupport the pains they ſuff=red, they rolled RO” 
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upon the fands with the arrows in their bodies, and ex- 
pired in that manner in exquiſite torments ; or endea- 
vouring to tear out by force the bearded points of the ar- 
rows, which had penetrated acroſs their veins and nerves, 
they only made their wounds the larger, and increaſed their 
ains. - | b | 
Moft of them died in this manner; ar:d thoſe who 
were {till alive were no longer in a condition to act. 
For when young Craſſus exhorted them to charge the 
heavy-armed horſe, they ſhowed him their hands nailed to 
their bucklers, and their feet pierced through and through, 
and rivetted to the ground; ſo that it was equally im- 
(ible for them either to defend themſelves, or fly. 
Poning himſelf therefore at the head of his horſe, he made 
a vigorous Charge upon that heavy-armed body covered with 
iron, and threw himſelf boldly amongſt the ſquadrons but 
with great diſadvantage, as well in attacking as defend- 
ing. For his troops with weak and ſhort javelins ſtruck 
againſt armour either of excellent ſteel, or very hard 
leather; whereas the Barbarians charged the Gauls, who 


were either naked or lightly armed, with good and ſtrong. 


ſpears. Theſe Gauls were troops in whom young Craf- 
ſus placed the greateſt confidence, and with whom he did 
mol 3 exploits. For thoſe troops took hold of the 
ſpears of the Parthians, and cloſing with them, ſeiſed them 
by the neck, and threw them off their horſes u the 
ground, Where they lay without power to ſtir, * the 
exceeding weight of their arms. Several of the Gauls 
quitting their horſes, crept under thoſe of the enemy, and 
thruſt their ſwords into their bellies. The horſes- wild 
with the pain, leaped and reared; and throwing off their 
riders, trampled them under foot as well as the enemy, 

and fell dead upon both. 2 
But what gave the Gauls moſt trouble, was heat and 
thirſt ; for they were not accuſtomed to ſupport them. 
They loſt alſo the greateſt part of their horſes, which run- 
ning precipitately upon that heavy-armed body, killed 
inemſclyes upon their ſpears. They were obliged 2 
. ore 
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fore to retire to their infantry, and to carry off y 
Craſſus, who had received 24k dangerous 3 
Upon their way they ſaw, at a ſmall diſtance, a rifn 
bank of ſand, to which they retired. They faſtened their 
horſes in the centre, and made an encloſure with their 
bucklers, by way of entrenchment ; in hopes that it would 
aſſiſt them conſiderably in defending themldlews againſt the 
Barbarians ; but it happened quite otherwiſe. "Bs in an 
even place, the front covered the rear, and gave it 
ſome relaxation; whereas upon this hill, the Inequality of 
the ground ſhowing them over each others heads, 
and thoſe in the rear moſt, they were all expoſed to the 
enemy's ſhot. So that, unable to avoid the arrows, 
which the barbarians ſhowered continually upon them, 
they were all equally the marks of them, and deplored their 


oung 


able to make uſe of their arms, or to give the enemy 
proofs of their valour. 

Young Craſſus had two Greeks with him, who had 
ſettled in that country in the city of Carrz. Thoſe two 
young men, touched with compaſſion to ſee him in fo ſada 
condition, prelled him to make off with them, and to retire 
into the city of Iſchnes, which had eſpouſed the party 
of the Romans, and was not very remote. But he 
replied, T hat the fear of no death, however cruel, could 
induce him Ia abandon ſo many brave men, wha died out , 
love for him. A noble ſentiment for a young lord! He or- 
dered, them to make off as faſt as they could, and em- 
bracing them, diſmiſſed them the ſervice. For himſelf, 
not being able to make uſe of his hand, which was {hot 
through with an arrow, he commanded one of his do- 
meſtxks to thruſt his {word through him, and preſented 
his ſide to him. The principal othcers killed themſelves, 
and many of thoſe that remained were ſlain, fighting with 
exceeding valour. The Parthians made only about five 
hundred prifoners, and after having cut off young Craſſuss 
head, marched immediately againſt his father. 

The latter, aftcr having ordered his ſon to charge the 
Parthians, and received advice, that they were put to the 

| rout, 
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rout, and purſued vigorouſly, had reſumed ſome cou- 
rage, and the more, becauſe thoſe who oppoſed him, 


ſeemed to abate conſiderably of their ardour; for the 


greateſt part of them were gone with the reſt againſt 
young Craſſus. Wherefore, drawing his army toge- 
ther, he retired to a ſmall hill in his rear, in hens tn 
his ſon would fpeedily return from the purſuit. 

Of a great number of officers, ſent ſucceſſively by 
his fon to inform him of the danger he was in, the 
greateſt part had fallen into the hands of the Barbarians, 
who had put them to the ſword. Only the laſt, who' 
had eſcaped with great difficulty, got to his preſence, 
and declared to him that his fon was loſt, if he did not 
ſend him directly a powerful re-enforcement. Upon this 
news, Craſſus was ſtruck with ſuch a diverſity of af- 
flicting thoughts, and his reaſon thereby ſo much diſ- 


turbed, that he was no longer capable of ſeeing or 


hearing any thing. However, the deſire of ſaving his. 
ſon and the army, determined him to go to his aid, and 
he ordered the troops to march. | 

The Parthians, who returned from the defeat of 
young Craſſus, arrived that moment with great cries and: 
ſongs of victory, which from far appri ſed the unfortu- 
nate father of his misfortune. "The Barbarians, carry- 
ing the head of young Craſſus upon the end of a ſpear, 
approached the Romans, and inſulting them with the moſt 
ſcornful bravadoes, they aſked them of what family and 
relations that young Roman was: For, ſaid they, it is 


impoſſible that a young man of ſuch extraordinary valour- 


and bravery ſhould be the ſon of ſo baſe and cowardly a fa- 
ther as * N | 


This ſight exceedingly diſpirited the Romans, and in- 
ſtead of exciting the height of anger, and the deſire of 
revenge in them, froze them with terrour and diſmay. 


Craſſus, however, ſhowed more conſtancy and courage 
on his difgrace, than he had done before; and running 


through the ranks he cried out, . Romans, this mourn- 
: ing regards only me. - The fortune and glory of Rome 
are ſtill invulnerable and invincible, whilſt you con- 

a „% tinue 
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* tinue firm and intrepid. If you have any com. 


paſſion for a father, who has juſt now! loſt a fon, 
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and reſentment againſt the Barbarians. Deprive them 
of their inſolent joy, puniſh their cruelty,” and do not 
ſuffer yourſelves to be caſt down by my misfortune, 
There is a neceſſity for experiencing ſome loſs, when 
«« we aſpire at great atchievements. Lucullus did not 
defeat Tigranes, nor Scipio, Antiochus, without coſt- 
ing them ſome blood. It is after the greateſt defeats 
« that Rome has acquired the greateſt victories. It is 
not by the favour of fortune ſhe has attained to ſo high 
a degree of power, but by her patience and fortitude 
in ſupporting herſelf with vigour againſt adverſity.” 

Craſſus endeavoured by remonſtrances of this kind to 
re- animate his troops: but when he had given them or- 
ders to raiſe the cry of battle, he perceived the general 
diſcouragement of his army even in that cry itſelf, which 
was faint, unequal, and timorous ; whereas that of the 
enemy was bold, full, and ſtrenuous. 

The charge being given in conſequence, the light-horſe 
of the Parthians A ate themſelves upon the wings of 
the Romans, and taking them in flank, diſtreſſed them 
extremely with their arrows, whilſt the heavy cavalry at- 
tacked them in front, and obliged them to cloſe up in one 
great body; except thoſe, who, to avoid the arrows, of 
which the wounds occaſioned a long and painful death, 
had the courage to throw themſelves upon the hoyle, like 
men in deſpair. Though they did not do them much 
hurt, their audacity was attended with this advantage; 
it occaſioned their dying immediately, by. the large and: 
deep 'wounds they received. For the Barbarians thrult 
their lances through their bodies with fuch force and vi- 
gour, that they often killed two at once. 5 
After having fought in that manner the remainder of: 
the day,. upon night's coming on, the Barbarians retired;, 
ſaying, they would grant Craſſus only that, night to la- 
ment for his ſon, unleſs he ſhould find it more expedient 
toconſult his own ſafety, and prefer going We © 
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being dragged to their king Arſaces They then en- 
camped in the preſence of the Roman army, in the firm 
expectation, that the next day they ſhould meet with 
very little or no difficulty in completing its defeat. 

This was a terrible night for the Romans. They had 
no thoughts either of interring their dead, or of * 
their wounded, ot whom the greateſt part died in the m 
horrible torments. Every man was ſolely intent upon 
his particular diſtreſs. For they all ſaw plainly that they 
could not eſcape, whether they waited for day in camp, 
or ventured, 7 She the night, to throw themſelves into 
that immenſe plain, of which they ſaw no end. Beſides 
which, in the Jatter choice, their wounded gave them 
great trouble. For to carry them off would be very dif- 
hcult, and extremely retard their flight; and if they 
were left behind, it was not to be doubted but they 
would diſcover the departure of the army by their cries 
and lamentations. | 

Though they were perfectly ſenſible, that Craſſus 
alone was the cauſe of all their misfortunes, they how- 
ever were unanimous in deſiring to ſee his face, and to 
hear his voice. But for him, lying upon the ground, 
in an obſcure corner, with his head covered in his cloak, 
he was to the vulgar, ſays Plutarch, a great example of 
the inſtability of Fortune; to wiſe and conſiderate perſons, 
a [till greater of the pernicious effects of temerity and 
ambition, which had blinded him to ſuch a degree, that 
he could not bear to be leſs at Rome than the firſt of ſo 
many millions af men, and thought himſelf low and 
mean, becauſe there were two above him, Cæſar and 

ompey. | TOE 

Ottavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caflius ap- 
proached him, and endeavoured to make him rife, and to 
conſole and encourage him. But ſeeing him, entirely de- 
preſſed with the weight of his affliction, and deaf to all 
conſolation and remonſtrance, they aſſembled the prin--/ 
cipal officers, and held a council of war directly; and 
it being their unanimous opinion, that it was neceſſary 
to rctire immediately, they decamped without ſound of 
| trumpet. 
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trumpet. This was done at firſt with great lence. But 
ſoon aſter, the ſick and wounded, who could not follow, 
perceiving themſelves abandoned, filled the camp with 
tumult and confuſion, cries, ſhrieks, and horrible lamen- 
tations; ſo that the troops, who marched foremoſt, were 
ſeiſed with trouble and terror, imagining the enemy were 
coming on to attack them. By frequent turning back 
and drawing up in battle, or buſying themſelves in ſet- 
ung the wounded who followed them upon the bealts of 
carriage, and in diſmounting fuch as were leſs ſick, they 
loſt abundance of time. There were only three hun- 
dred horſe, under the command of Ignatius, who did 
not ſtop, and arrived about midnight at the city of 
Carre. Ignatius called to the ſentinels upon the walls, 
and when they anſwered, bade them go to Coponius, 
who commanded in the place, and tell him that Craſſus 


had fought a great battle with the Parthians; and with- 


out ſaying any more, or letting them know who he was, 
he puſhed on with all le expedition to the bridge 
Craſſus had laid over the Euphrates, and faved his troops 
by that means. But he was very much blamed for hav- 
ing abandoned his general. 
However, the meſſage he had ſent to Coponius by 
thoſe guards, was of great ſervice to Craſſus. For that 
governour, wiſely OR from the manner in 
which the unknown perſon given him that intelli- 
gener, that it implied ſome diſaſter, gave orders imme: 
iately for the garriſon to ſtand to their arms. And 
when he was led of the way Craſſus had taken he 
marched out to meet him, and conducted him and his 
army into the city. The Parthians, though well in- 
formed of his flight, would not purſue him in the dark. 
But the next day entered the camy, and put all 
the wounded, who had been left there, to the number of 
four thouſand, to the ſword ; and their cavalry being 
diſperſed over the plain after thoſe who fled, took abun- 
_ of them, whom they found ſtraggling on al 
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One of Craſſus's lieutenants, named Vargunteius, hav- 
— ing ſeparated in the night from the groſs of the army with 
ſour cohorts, miſſed his way, and was found the next 
morning upon a ſmall eminence by the Barbarians, who 
attacked him. He defended himſelf with great valour, 
but was at length overpowered by multitudes, and all his 
foldiers killed, except twenty, who with fword in hand 
fell on the enemy in deſpair, in order to open themſelves 
a paſſage through them. The Barbarians were ſo much 
Afoniſhed at their brayery, that out of admiration of 
it, they opened, and gave them a paſſage. They ar- 


10 rived ſafe at Carre. ] | 
* At the ſame time Surena received falſe advice, that 
| Craſſus had eſcaped with the beſt of his troops, and 
* that thoſe who had retired to Carrz were only a militia, 
11 that were not worth the trouble of purſuing. : Surena, 
* believing the reward of his victory loft, but ſtill uncer- 
tain whether it was or not, deſired to be better informed, 
Wh in order to his reſolving either to beſiege Carræ, if Craſ- 
4 ſus was there, or to purſue him if he had quitted it. He 
4 g therefore deſpatched one of his interpreters, who ſpoke 

both languages perfectly well, with orders to approach 

the walls of Carrz, and in the Roman language to de- 
y fire to ſpeak with Craſſus himſelf or Caſſius, and to ſay 


that Surena demanded a conference with them. 

The interpreter having executed his orders, Craſſus ac- 
cepted the propoſal with joy. Soon after ſome Arabian 
ſoldiers came from the Barbarians, who knew Craſſus 
and Caſſius by ſight, from having ſeen them in the camp 
before the battle. Thoſe ſoldiers approached the place, 
and ſeeing Caſſius upon the walls, they told him, that 
durena was inclined to treat with them, and permit them 
to retire, upon condition that they would continue in 


mia to him: that this was more advantageous for both 
parties, than to proceed to the laſt extremities. _ 

Caſſius came into this, and demanded that the time 
and 2 for an interview between. Surena and Caſlius, 
loud immediately be fixed. The Arabians aſſured * 

that 
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that they would go and do their utmoſt to that effect, and 
withdrew. ä 
Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a place 
from whence it could not eſcape, marched thither the 
next day with his Parthians, Who talked at firſt with 
extreme haughtineſs, and declared that if the Romans 
expected any favourable terms from them, they muſt 
reviouſly deliver up Craſſus and Caſſius bound hand and 
oot into their hands. The Romans, enraged at ſuch 
exceeding deceit, told Craſſus that it was neceſſary to 
renounce all remote and vain hopes of aid from the Ar. 
menians, and fly that very night, without loſing a mo- 
ment's time. It was highly important that not one of 
the inhabitants of Carre thould know this deſign, till the 
inſtant of its execution. But Andromachus, one of the 
citizens, was informed of it firſt, and by Craſſus him- 
ſelf, who confided it to him, and choſe him for his guide, 
we. very 1injudiouſly upon his fidelity. 
he Parthians in conſequence were not long before they 
were fully appriſed of the whole plan by the means of 
that traitor. ' But as it was not their cuftom to engage in 
the night, the impoſtor to prevent Craſſus from getting ſo 
much ground as might make it impoſſible for the Parthian 
to come up with him, led the Romans ſometimes by one 
way, ſometimes by another, and at length brought them 
into deep marſhy grounds, and places abounding with 
great ditches, where it was very difficult tv march, and 
neceſſary to make a great many turnings and windings to 
extricate themſelves out of that labyrinth. 
There were ſome who, ſuſpecting that it was with no 
ood deſign Andromachus made them go backwards and 
orwards in that mianner, refuſed at laſt to follow him, and 
Caſſius himſelf returned towards Carræ. By haſty marches 
he eſcaped into Syria with five hundred horſe. Molt of 
the reſt, who had truſty guides, gained the paſs of the 
mountains, called Sinnacchi, and were in a place © 
ſafety before the break of day. The latter might be 
about five thouſand men, under the command of Oc- 
tavius. | x | : As 
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As for Craſſus, the day overtook him, ſtill embarraſſed 
by the comrivance of the perfidious Andromachus in 
thoſe marihy and. difficult places. He had with him 
four cohorts of foot armed with round bucklers, a few 
horſe, and five lictors who carried the faſces before him. 
He at length came into the main road, after abundance 
of trouble and difficulty, when the enemy were almoſt 
upon him, and he had no more than twelve ſtadia to make 
before he joined the troops under Octavius. All he could 
do, was to gain as ſoon as [poſſible another ſummit of 
thoſe mountains, - leſs impracticablè to the horſe, and in 
conſequence: not ſo ſecure. This was under that of the 
Sinnaccht, to which it was joined by a long chain of 
mountains, that filled up all the ſpace between them. 
Ofavius therefore ſaw plainly the danger that threatened 
Craſſus, and deſcended- firſt {elf from thoſe eminences 
with a ſmall number of ſoldiers, to his aid. But he was 
ſoon followed by all the reſt, who, reproaching themſelves 
for their cowardice, flew to tis aſſiſtance. Upon their 
arrival they charged the: Barbarians fo rudely, that they 
obliged them to abandon the hill. After that they placed 
Craſſus in the midſt of them, and forming a kind of ram- 
part for him with. their bucklers, they declared fiercely 
that not an arrow of the enemy thould approach their ge- 


neral's body till they were all dead round him fighting in 


his defence. He 

Surena, ſeeing that the Parthians, already repulſed, 
went on with leſs vigour to the attack, and if the night 
came on, and the Romans ſhould make the mountains, 
that it would be impoſſible for him to take them, he had 
again recourſe to ſtratagem to amuſe Crafſus. He gave 
ſecret orders, that ſome priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty, 
alter having poſted a number of his ſoldiers around 
them, who, ſeeming in diſcourſe together, ſaid, as the 
general report of the army, that the king was much 


averſe to continuing war with the Romans; that, on the 


contrary, his deſign was to cultivate their amity, and to 
bre them proofs of his favourable inclinations, by treat- 
ing Crallus with great humanity. And that the effects 


might 
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might agree with their expreſſions, as ſoon as the priſo. 
ners were releaſed, the Barbarians retired from the fight, 
and Surena, advancing peaceably with his principal of. 
ficers towards the hill, with his bow unſtrung, and arms 
extended, invited Craſſus to come down and treat of an 
accommodation. He faid with a loud voice; That, 
contrary to the king his maſter's will, and through the 
neceſſity of a juſt defence, he had made them experience 
the force and power of the Parti ian arms; and that at pre- 
ſent he was di ſpoſed to treat them with , mildnefs and fa: 
vour, by granting them peace, and giving them liberty to 
retire with entire ſecurity on his part. We have obſerved 
on more than one occaſion, that the peculiar characler- 
iſtick of theſe barbarians,, was to promote the ſuccels of 
their deſigns by fraud and treachery, and to make no 
{cruple of breaking through their engagements upon ſuch 
Occalions. | 

The troops of Craſſus lent a willing ear to this diſ- 
courſe of Surena's, and expreſſed excerding joy at it: but 
Craſſus, who: had expericnced trothing. but deceit and per- 
fidy from the Barbarians, and to whom fo ſudden a change 
was very ſuſpicious, did not eaſily give into it, and de- 
liberated with his friends. The ſoldiers began to call out 
to him, and to urge him to accept the interview. From 
thence they procceded to outrage and reproaches; and 
went ſo far as to accuſe him of cowardice; charging him 
with expoſing them to be ſlaughtered by enemies, with 
whom he had not ſo much as the courage to ſpeak, when 

they appeared unarmed before him. e 6 

_ Craſſus at firſt had recourſe to entreaties, and remon- 
ſtrated to them, that by maintaining their ground for the 
neſt of the day, upon the eminences and difficult places, 
where they then were, they might eaſily ſave themſelves 
when. night came on: he even ſhowed them the way, 
and exhorted them not to fruſtrate: ſuch hopes of their ap- 
proaching ſafety. But ſeeing they grew outrageous, that 
they. were ready to mutiny,. and by ſtriking their {words 
upon their ſhields, even menaced him; apprehending 
that commotion, he began to deſcend, and turning * 

- 8 


he only ſa 


« mus, 


10 you ſee 
« would 
« dignitie 
« you ha\ 
« world, 
« that Cr 
« zhandor 
could not 
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would ha 
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he only ſaid theſe few words : © Octavius, and you Petro- 
o. „ nius, with all the othcers and captains here preſent, 
it, vou ſee the neceſſity I am under of taking a ſtep I 
vi. Wl © would willingly avoid, and are witneſſes of the in- 
ms Wl « dignities and violence I ſuffer. But I beg you, when 
an you have retired in ſafety, that you will tell all the 
at; „ world, for the honour of Rome our common mother, 
he that Craſſus perithed, deceived by the enemy, and not 
ce ( abandoned by his citizens.“ Octavius and Petronius 
could not 1 to let him go alone, but went down the 
as h with him, when Craſſus diſmiſſed his lictors, who 
to Wl would have followed him. 
ed The firſt perſons the Barbarians ſent to him were two 
7 Greeks, who diſmounting from their horſes, ſaluted him 
of Wi with profound reſpect, and told him in the Greek tongue, 
"0 mat he had only to fend ſome of his attendants, and Su- 
ch ena would fatisry him, that himſelf, aud thoſe with him, 
| came without arms, and with all the fidelity and good 
il intentions poſſible. Craſſus replied, that had he ſet the 
ut leaſt value upon his life, he ſhould not have come to have 
* himſelf Into their hands; and ſent two brothers, named 
olcius, to know only upon what foot they ſhould treat, 
and in what number. | ; 
Surena cauſed thoſe two brothers to be ſeiſed and kept p; 
priſoners, and advancing on horſeback, followed by the 


www - y Tu * _" 
— - — — 
— 
— — 


nd principal officers of his army, as ſoon as he perceived 
rn Craſſus, pas do,] fee ! ſaid he, YYhat ! the general of 
1 


the Romans on {06 and we on horſeback! Let an horſe f 
be brought for him immediately. He imavined that Craſ- if 
lus appeared in that manner before him out of reſpect. 


n. Crallus replied, That there was no reaſon ta be ſurpriſed | 
he that they came to an interview, each er the * cuſtom of 
'S, his own ccuntry. Very good, returned, Surena, from hence- :. 


firth let there be a treaty of peace between king Orades and' 
the Romans : but we muſt go to prepare gs” +. the articles 
F it upon the banks of the Euphrates. Ir you Romans, 
added he, do nat always remember your conventions. o 
the 

s 


1 * Agengftl the Remans the conſul always marched on foot, at tbe head of 
e infantry, 


—— — . 
— — — — 
— — 
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dead upon the ſpot. 
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the ſame time he held out his hand to him. Crafſis 
would have ſent for an horſe ; but Surena told him there 


vas no occaſion for it, and that the King made him a pre. 


ſent of that. 

A horſe was immediately preſented to him, which had 
a golden bit; and the king's officers taking him round 
the middle, ſet him upon it, ſurrounded him, and began 
to ſtrike the horſe to make him go forwards faſt. Oda. 
vius was the firſt, who, offended at ſuch behaviour, took 
the horſe by the bridle. Petronius ſeconded him, and 
afterwards all the reſt of his attendants, who came round 
him, and endeavoured to ftop the horſe, and to make 
thoſe retire by torce, who preſſed Craſſus forwards. At 
firſt they puſhed againft each other with great tumult 
and diſorder, and afterwards came to blows. OQavins, 
drawing his ſword, killed a groom of one of thoſe Bar- 
barians. At the ſame time another of them gave Octavius 
a great wound with his ſword behind, which laid him 
Petronius, who had no ſhield, re- 
ceived a ſtroke upon his cuitaſs, and leaped from his 
horſe without being wounded. Craſſus at the ſame mo- 
ment was killed by a Parthian. Of thoſe that were pre- 
ſent, ſome were killed fighting around Craſſus, and others 
retired in good time to the hill. 

The Parthians ſoon followed them thither, and told 
them, that Craſſus had ſuffered the puniſhment due to 
his treachery; but for them, that Surena let them know 
they had only to come down, with. confidence, and gave 
them his word that they ſhould ſuffer no ill treatment. 
Upon his promiſe ſome went down and put themſelves 
into the hands of the enemy ; others took the advantage 
of the night, and diſperſed on all ſides. But of the lat- 
ter very few eſcaped ; all the reſt were purſued the next 
day by the Arabians, who came up with them and put 


them to the ſword. 


The loſs of this battle was the moſt terrible blow the 
Romans had received from the battle of Cannæ. Ihe) 
had twenty thouſand men killed in it, and ten thouſand 


taken priſoners. Ihe reſt made their eſcape by 9 
| W 
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ways into Armenia, Cilicia, and Syria; and out of theſe 
wrecks another army was afterwards formed in Syria, of 
which Caſlius took upon him the command, and with it 
prevented that country trom falling into the hands of the 
victor. 

This defeat ought in one ſenſe to have been more affect- 
ing to them than that of the battle of Carina, becauſe 
they had leſs reaſon to expect it. When Hannibal was 
victorious at Cannæ, Rome was in a ſtate of humiliation. 
She had already loſt many battles, and had no thoughts but 
of defending herſelf, and repulſing the enemy. At this 
time Rome was triumphant, reſpected, and formidable 
to all nations: She was miſtreſs of the molt potent king- 
doms of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, lately 3 
one of the moſt powerful enemies ſhe ever had; yet in 
the moſt exalted height of her greatneſs, ſhe ſaw her glory 
ſuddenly fall to the ground, in an attack upon a people, 
formed out of the aſſemblage of the eaſtern nations, whoſe 
valour ſhe deſpiſed, and whom ſhe reckoned already amonglt 
her conqueſts. So complete a victory ſhowed thoſe haughty 
conquerors of the world a rival in a remote people, capable 
of making head againſt, and diſputing the empire of the 
univerſe with them; and not only of ſetting bounds to 
their ambitious projects, but of making them apprehend 
for their own ſafety. It ſhowed that the Romans might 
be overthrown in a pitched battle, and fighting with all 
their forces; that that power, which till then, like the in- 
undation of a mighty ſea, had overflowed all the countries 
in its way, might at length receive bounds, and be re- 
[trained for the future within them. 

The check received by Craſſus from the Parthians 
Was a blot on the Roman name, which the victories gained 
ſome time after by Ventidius were not capable of ef- 
facing. The ſtandards of the vanquiſhed legions were 


always ſhown by them as ſights. The * priſoners taken 
Vor. IX, OT in 


* Mileſne Craſſi conjuge Barbara 
Turpis maritus vixit? Et hoſtium 
(Proh Curia, inverſique mores !) 
Conſenuit ſocerorum in armis ; 


Sub 


| 


| 


| 
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in that fatal day were kept there in captivity, and the 
Romans, citizens or allies, contracted ignominious mar- 

riages to the ſhame of Rome, as Horace emphatically V 
deleribes it, and grew old in tranquillity, upon the lands, 


and under the ſtandards of the Barbarians. It was not til! os 
thirty years after, in the reign of Auguſtus, that the king Vi 
of the Parthians, without being compelled to it by arms, 118 
conſented to reſtore their ſtandards and priſoners to the oy, 
Romans, which was looked upon by Auguſtus and the ſat 
whole empire, as a molt glorious triumph; ſo much 
were the Romans humbled by the remembrance of that Hi 
defeat, and ſo much did they believe it incumbent on them — 
to efface it, if poſſible, to the leaſt trace. For them- [ 
ſelves they never could forget it. Cæſar was upon the dar 
point of ſetting out againit the Parthians, to avenge the to: 
affront Rome had received from them when he was killed. len 
Antony formed the ſame deſign, which turned to his dif- 75 
grace. The Romans, from that time, always regarded 1 
the war with the Parthians as the molt important of their 5 
wars. It was the object of the application of their molt _ 
warlike emperors, Trajan, Septimus, Severus, &c. The ta 8 
ſurname of Parthicus was the title of which they were e 
fondeſt, and moſt ſenſibly flattered their ambition. If the 4 
Romans ſometimes paſſed the Euphrates to extend their nas 
conqueſts beydnd it, the Parthians in their turn did the Wl as 
ſame, to carry their arms and devaſtations into Syria, and > 
even into Paleſtine. Ina word, the Romans could never 1 ar 
ſubje& the Parthians to their yoke, and that nation was WW © 
like a wall of braſs, which with impregnable force re- * 
liſted the moſt violent attacks of their power. . 
When the battle of Carræ was fought, Orodes was in 4 WI. 
Armenia, where he had lately concluded a peace with WW Rte 
Artabaſus. The latter upon the return of the expreſſes W = , 
he had ſent to Craſſus, perceiving, by the falſe meaſures W = 
he took, that the Romans were infallibly loſt, treated an WF ns 
accommodation with Orodes, and by giving one of his wa 1 


daughters Wi 

Sub rege Medo Marſus & Appulus, ; 
Anciliorum, nominis, & togæ | 

Oblitus, æternæque Veſtæ, . 

Incolumi Jove, & urbe Roma? ; 
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th daughters to Pacorus, the ſon of the Parthian king, he 
, cemented by that alliance the treaty he had lately made. 
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ally Whilſt they were celebrating the nuptials, the head and 
* hand of Craſſus were brought to them, which Surena had 
til cauſed to be cut off, and ſent the king as a proof of his 
Rue victory. Their joy was exceedingly augmented by that 


fight, and it was ſaid that orders were given to pour mol- 
ten gold into the mouth of that head, to reproach the in- 
ſatiable thirſt which Craſſus always had for that metal. 
Surena did not long enjoy the pleaſure of his victory. 
hat His maſter, jealous of his glory, and of the credit it 
ve him, cauſed him to be put to death ſoon after. 


_ here are princes, near whom too {ſhining qualities are 
the dangerous, who take umbrage at the virtues my are forced 
pos to admire, and cannot bear to be ſerved by ſuperior ta- 
led. lents, capable of eclipling their own. Orodes was of 
4c. WW this character. He “ perceived, as Tacitus obſerves of 
RY Tiberius, that with all his power he could not ſufficiently 
ate * repay the ſervice his general had lately done him. Now, 
—_ when a benefit is above all return, ingratitude and hatred 
The take place, inſtead of acknowledgement and affection. 
Ns Surena was a general of extraordinary merit. He was 
be of conſummate ability at thirty years of age, and ſurpaſſed 
their all men of his times in valour. He was, belides that, 
1 the i perfectly well made, and of the molt advantageous ſta- 
= I; For riches, credit, and authority, he had alſo more 
ys than any man, and was, undoubtedly, the greateſt ſubje& 
"op the king of Parthſa had. His birth gave him the 
| re. 8 Privilege of putting the crown upon the king's 
, head at his. coronation, and that right had appertained to 
4c in his family from the eſtabliſhment of the empire, 
2 , When he travelled, he had always a thouſand camels to 
reſſes WY © his baggage, two hundred chariots for his wives and 
ſures concubines, and for his guard, a thouſand horſe com- 
d an pictely armed, belides a. great number of light-armed 
f his Hoops and domeſticks, which in all did not amount to leſs 
ters 
J 


; P 3 The 
£ R * Deſtruit per kæt fortunam ſuam ſunt, dum videntur exſolvi poſſe ; ubi 


| N Klar, imparemque tanto meritore- multum antevenere, pro gratia od ium 


W than ten thouſand men. 
| «lr, Nam beneticia eo ulque lata redditur. Tacit. Annal. I. iv. c. 18, 
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The Parthians expecting, after the defeat of the Roman 


army, to find Syria without defence, marched to con- 
quer it. But Callius, who had formed an army out of the 
ruins of the other, reccived them with ſo much vigour, 
that they were obliged to repaſs the Euphrates thamctully 
without effecting any thing. 

The next () year the conſuls, M. Calpurnius Bibulus 
and M. Tullius Cicero, were athgned the provinces of 
Syria and Cilicia. Cicero repaired immediately to the 
latter, which had been allotted him ; but Bibulus amuſing 
himſelf at Rome, Caſſius continued to command in Syria. 
And that was much to the advantage of the Romans ; 
for the affairs of that country required a man of a quite 
different capacity to Bibulus. Pacorus, ſon of Orodes king 
of the Parthians, had paſſed the Euphrates in the begin- 
ning of the ſpring, at the head of a numerous army, and 


had entered Syria. He was too young to command alone, 


and was therefore accompanied by Orſaces, an old general 


who diſpoſed every thing. He marched directly to 


Antioch, which he beſieged. Caſſius had ſhut himſelf 
up in that place with all his troops. Cicero, who had 
received advice of his condition in his province, by the 
means of Antiochus king of Comagena, aflembled all his 
forces, and marched to the eaſtern trontier of his province, 
which bordered upon Armenia, to oppoſe an invaſion on 
that ſide, ſhould the Armenians attempt it, and at the ſame 
time to be at hand to ſupport Caſſius in cafe of need. 
He ſent another body of troops towards the mountain 
Amanus, with the ſame view. That detachment fell in 
with a great detachment of the Parthian cavalry, which 


had entered Cilicia, and entirely defeated it, fo that not a 


fingle man eſcaped. 

The news of this defeat and that of Cicero's approach 
to Antioch, extremely encouraged Caſſius and his troops 
to make a good defence, and ſo much abated the ardour 
of the Parthians, that deſpairing to carry the place, wy 


raiſed the ſiege, and went to form that of Antigonia, hic 
was 


(1) A.M. 3953. Ant. J. C. 51. Cie. ad famil. I. ii. Epiſt. 10, 17, li. 2. 


Xii, 19. zy. 1-4. Ad Altic. I. v. 18. 20, 21. vi. Is 8. ul. 2. 
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was not far from thence. But they were ſo little {killed in 
attacking towns, that they miſcarried again before this, 
and were reduced to retire. That was no wonder, the 
Parthians made their principal force conſiſt in cavalry, and 
applied themſelves molt to field- battle, which ſuited their 
genius beſt. Caſſius, who was appriſed of the rout they 
would take, laid an ambuſcade tor them, which they 
did not fail to fall into. He defeated them entirely, and 
killed a great number of them, amongſt whom was their 
2 Orſaces. The remains of their army repaſſed the 
Luphratcs. 

When Cicero ſaw the Parthians removed, and Antioch 
out of danger, he turned his arms againſt the inhabitants 
of mount Amanus, who being ſituate between Syria and 
Cilicia, were independent of, and at war with both thoſe 
provinces, They made continual incurſions into them, 
and gave them great trouble. Cicero entirely ſubjected 
thoſe mountaineers, and took and demoliſhed all their 
caſtles and forts. He afterwards marched againſt anothey 
barbarous nation, a kind of ſavages, who called them- 
ſelves (m) free Cilicians, and pretended to have never been 
ſubjected to the empire of any of the kings who had been 
maltcrs of the countries round about. He took all their 
Cities, and made ſuch diſpoſitions in the country, as ver 
much pleaſed all their neighbours, whom they perpetually 
harraſſed. 

It is Cicero himſelf, who relates theſe circumſtances 
in ſeveral of his letters. There are two among the reſt, 
which may be looked upon as perſect models of the man- 
ner in which a general or commander ought to give a 
Prince, or his miniſtry an account of a military expedition; 
with ſuch ſimplicity, perſpicuity, and preciſion, in which 
the roper character of writings and relations of this kind 
conliſts, are there expreſſed. The firſt is addreſſed to the 
chate and people of Rome, and to the principal magi- 
rates; it is the ſecond of his fifteenth book of familiar 
rpiltles; the other is wrote particularly to Cato. This 
At is a maſter piece, wherein Cicero, who paſſionately 
N 5 4 | deſired 

(m) Eluthero Cilices, 
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deſired the honour of a triumph for his military expedi- 
tions, employs all the art and addreſs of eloquence to en- 
gage that grave ſenator in his favour. Plutarch tells us (), 
that after his return to Rome, the ſenate offercd him a 
triumph, and that he refuſed it, upon account of the civil 
war then ready to break out between Cæſar and Pompey; 
not believing that it became him to celebrate a folemnity 
which breathed nothing but joy, at a time when the ſtate 
was upon the point of falling into the greateſt calamities. 
His refuſal to triumph in the midſt of the apprehenſions 
and diforders of a bloody civil war, argues in Cicero 
a great love for the publick good and his country, and does 
2 much more honour than a triumph itſelf could have 
one. 

During the civil war between Pompey and Cæſar, and 
thoſe that followed, the Parthians declaring ſometimes for 
one, and ſometimes for the other party, made ſeveral ir- 
ruptions into Syria and Paleſtine. But thoſe are events, 
which particularly relate to the Roman or Jewiſh hiſtories 
and therefore do not enter into my plan. 

I ſhall conclude this abridgement of that of the Par- 
thians, with the deaths of Pacorus and Orodes his father. 
Ventidius, who commanded the Roman armies, under 
the authority of Antony the triumvir, did not a little con- 
tribute to the re-eſtabliſhing the honour of the nation. 
He was a ſoldier of fortune, who from the loweſt con- 
dition of (9) life, had raiſed himſelf by his merit to the 
higheſt dignities of the republick. In the war againſt the 
allies of Rome, who attempted to extort the freedom of 
the city by force, he was taken an infant, with his mother, 
in Aſculum, the capital of the Picenians, by Strabo, the 
father of Pompey the Great, and led in triumph beſore 
that general. x Sue by the credit of C. Cæſar, under 
whom he had ferved in Gaul, and paſſed through all the 
degrees of the army, he became prætor and conſul. He 
was the only perfon that triumphed for his exploits * 


(=) Plut. in Cic. p. 879. (e) Vell. Paterc, L ii, c. 65, Valet: 
Max. I, vi. C, wh Fl Gell, J. XV. Co 4» 5 
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the Parthians, and obtained that honour, after having been 
led in a triumph himſelf. 

I have ſaid that Ventidius contributed very much to 
make the Romans amends tor the affront they had received 
at the battle of Carræ. He had began to revenge the 
defeat of Craſſus and his army, by two ſucceſſive victories 
gained over thoſe terrible enemies. A third {Ull greater 
than the former, completed the work, and was obtained 
in this manner. 

That (p) general, apprehending the Parthians, whoſe 
preparations were much advanced, would prevent him, 
and paſs the Euphrates before he had time to draw all his 
troops together out of their different quarters, had recourſe 
to this ſtratagem. There was a petty eaſtern prince in his 
camp, under the name of an ally, whom he knew to be 
entirely in the intereſts of the Parthians, and that he held 
ſecret intelligence with them, and gave them advice of all 
the deſigns of the Romans, which he could diſcover. He 
rclolved to make this man's treachery the means ta 
draw the Parthians into a ſnare he had laid for them. 

With that view he had contracted a more than ordinary 
intimacy with this traitor. He converſed frequently with 
him upon the operations of the campaign. Affecting at 
length to open himſelf to him with great confidence, he 
obſerved, that he was much afraid, from advices he had 
received, that the Parthians did not deſign to paſs the 
Euphrates at Zeugma, as uſual, but a great way lower. 
For, ſaid he, if they paſs at Zeugma, the country on this 
hide is ſo mountainous, that the cavalry, in which the whole 
force of their army conſiſts, can do us no great hurt. But if 
they paſs below, there are nothing but „! where they 
will have all manner of advantages againſt us, and it will 
be impoſſible for us to make head againſt them. As ſoon 
as he had imparted this ſecret to him, the ſpy did not fail, 
as Ventidius had rightly foreſeen, to communicate it to the 
Parthians, with whom it had all the effect he could deſire. 

Fx Pacorus 
() A.M. 3965. Ant. J. C. 39. Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xiv. c. 24, Plut. 


in Anton, p. 931. Appiai...in Parth, g. 156. Dion. Call. I. xlix. p. 403, 404. 
] ultiu. I, xlil, CG 4 
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For 

Pacorus, inſtead of going to Zeugma, immediately took nou 
the other rout, loſt abundance of time in the great compaſs © abat 
he was obliged to take, and in the preparations neceſſary for fror 
paſſing the river there. Ventidius got forty days by this ſaw 
means, which he employed in making Silon of fades | him 
Join him, with the legions quartered on the other ſide of him 
mount Taurus, and found himſelf in a condition to dea 
oe the Parthians a good reception when they entered | ? 
ria. | blo 
As they ſaw that they had not been attacked either in Wa: 
paſſing the river, or afterwards, they attributed that inac- Fo 
tivity to terror and cowardice, and marched directly to Ar! 
charge the enemy in their camp, though ſituated very ad- anc 
vantageouſly upon an eminence, not doubting but they He 
ſhould foon make themſelves maſters of it, and that with- litt 
out much reſiſtance. They were miſtaken. The Romans pre 
quitted their camp, fell on them with impetuoſity, and tor 
puſhed them with the utmoſt vigour upon the declivity; | 
and as they had the advantage of the ground, and their wh 
light- armed troops poured | Hal of darts upon the Par- he 
thians, they ſoon ꝓut them into diſorder, notwithſtanding of 
the vigorous reſiſtance they made at firſt, The ſlaughter by 
was very great. Pacorus was killed in the battle, and his of 
death was followed immediately with the flight of his ov 
whole army. The vanquiſhed made haſte to regain the tei 
bridge, in order to return into their own country; but the na 
Romans prevented them, and cut the greateſt part of them all 
in pieces. Some few eſcaping by flight, retired to Anti- he 
ochus king of Comagena. Hiſtory obſerves, that this da 
celcbrated battle, which ſo well revenged the defeat of de 
Craſſus, was fought exactly on the ſame day with the bat- ta 
tle of Carræ fourteen years before. 1 
Orodes was fo {truck with the loſs of this battle, "me pr 
the ul 

| tri 

® Orodes, repente filii morte & lor vocem laxaverat, nihil aliud di 


exercitus clade audita, ex dolore. quam Pacorum vocabat. Pacorus 
in furorem vertitur, Multis diebus illi videri, Pacorus audiri videba- 
non aloqui quenquam, non cibum tur: cum illo loqui cum illo con- 
ſumere, non vocem mittere, ita ſiſtere. Interdum quaſi amiſſum 
ut etiam mutus factus videretur, flebiliter dolebat. Fufin. 

Poſt multos deinde dies, ubi do- | 


* 
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the death of his ſon, that he was almoſt out of his ſenſes. 
For ſeveral days he neither opened his mouth, nor took any 
rouriſhment. When the exceſs of his grief was a little 
abated, and would permit him to ſpeak, nothing was heard 
from him but the name of Pacorus. He imagined that he 
ſaw him, and called to him; he ſeemed to diſcourſe with 
him, and as if he were living to ſpeak to him, and hear 
him ſpeak. At other times he remembered that he was 
dead, and ſhed a torrent of tears. | 

Never was grief more juſt. This was the moſt fatal 
blow for the Parthian monarchy it had ever received; nor 
was the loſs of the prince leſs than that of the army itſelf. 
For he was the moſt excellent perſon the houſe of the 
Arſacides had ever produced, for juſtice, clemency, valour, 
and all the qualities which conſtitute the truly great prince. 
He had made himſelf ſu much beloved in Syria, during the 
little time he reſided there, that never did the people ex- 
preſs more affection for any of their native fovereigns, than 
tor the perſon of this foreign prince. 

When Orodes had a little recovered the dejection, into 
which the death of his dear ſon Pacorus had thrown him, 
he found himſelf extremely embarraſſed about the choice 
of his ſucceſſor out of his other children. He had thirty 
by different women, each of whom ſollicited him in favour 
of her own, and made uſe of all the aſcendancy ſhe had 
over a ſpirit impaired by age and affliction. At laſt he de- 
termined however to follow the order of birth and nomi- 
nated PHRAATES, the eldeſt and moſt vicious of them 
all. () He had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of the throne, when 
he cauſed all his brothers; whom his father had by the 
daughter of Antiochus Euſebes, king of Syria, to be mur- 
dered, and that only becauſe their mother was of a better 


family than his, and they had more merit than himſelf. 


The father, who was (Hl alive, not being able to avoid 
profeſſing extreme diſpleaſure upon that occaſion, that 
unnatural ſon ordered him alſo to be put to death. He 
treated the reſt of his brothers in the * manner, and 
did not ſpare his on ſon, from the apprehenſion that the 
5 people 

(7) A. M. 3967, Ant. J. C. 37. 8 


* 
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people would fet him upon the throne in his ſtead. Tt 
was this prince, fo cruel in regard to all his own family, 
that treated Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, with peculias 
favour and clemency. 


... 


ARTICLE III. 


Abridgement of the hiſtory of the kings of Cappadocia, from 
the foundation of that kingdom to the time when it became 
a province of the Roman empire. 


1 Have ſpoken in ſeveral parts of this hiſtory of the kings 
of Cappadocia, according as I had occaſion, but with- 
out mentioning either their beginning or ſucceſſion. k 
ſhall here unite in one point of view all that relates to that 


wy 


appadocia is a great country (r) of Aſia Minor. 
The s, under whom it was at firſt, had divided 
it into two parts, and eſtabliſhed two fatrapies or 
governments in it. The Macedonians, into whoſe 
poſſeſſion it fell, ſuffered thoſe two governments to 
be changed into kingdoms. The one extended towards 
mount Taurus and was properly called Cappadocia, 


or Cappadocia Major, the other towards Pontus, and 
was called Cappadocia Pontica, or Cappadocia Minor; 


they were at length united into one kingdom. 

Strabo ſays, that Ariarathes was the firſt king of Cap- 
padocia, but does not mention at what time he began to 
reign. It is probable, that it was about the time (s) Philip, 
father of Alexander the Great, began toreign in Macedo- 
nia, and Ochus in Perſia ; admitting that the kingdom of 
Cappadocia continued three hundred threeſcore and ſixteen 
years, before it was reduced into a province of the Roman 
empire under Tiberius. 

It was governed at firſt by a long ſucceſſion of kings 
named Ariarathes, then by kings called Ariobarzanes, who 
did not exceed the third generation; and at length by 8 

a 


9) Strabo, I. zii. P. 533, 834. ( A. M. 3644. Ant. J. C. 360. 
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laſt, Archelaus. According to Diodorus Siculus, there 


were many kings of Cappadocia before Ariarathes; but 
as their hiſtory is almoſt entirely unknown, I thall make 
no mention of it in this place. 

(t) ARIARATHES I. He reigned jointly with his 
brother Holofernes, for whom he had a particular 
affection. : 

% Having joined the Perſians in the expedition againſt 
Egypt, he acquired great glory, and returned home laden 
with honours by king Ochus. 

(x) ARIARATHES II. ſon of the former, had lived 
at peace in his dominions, during the wars of Alexander 
the Great, who out of impatience to come to blows with 
Darius, was unwilling to be delayed for the conquelt of 
Cappadocia, and had contented himſelf with ſome inſtances 
of ſubmiſſion. | 

Atier that prince's death, Cappadocia, in the partition 
made of the provinces of his empire by his generals, fell 
to Eumenes. Perdiccas, to put him into polleſſion of it, 
conducted him thither at the head of a powerful army. 
Ariarathes on his ſide prepared for a vigorous defence. 
He had thirty thouſand foot and a numerous cavalry. They 
came to a battle. Ariarathes was defeated and taken pri- 


. loner. Perdiccas cauſed him, with his principal officers, 


to be crucified, and put Eumenes into poſſeſſion of his 
dominions 

ARIARATHES III. after the death of his father, 
eſcaped into Armenia. | | 

As ſoon as he was appriſed of the death of (y) Perdiccas 
and Eumenes, and the employment the other wars gave 
Antiochus and Seleucus, he entered Cappadocia with 
troops lent him by Ardoates king of Armenia. He de- 
teated Amyntas, general of the Macedonians, drove him 


"_ of the country, and re- aſcended the throne of his an- 
ceſtors. 


1 Ru 6 - ARIAMNES 
M. 3644. Ant. J. C. 360. u) A. M. 3653. Ant. J. C. 3862. 
(x) A, M. 3668. Ant. J. = 336. Plut, in umen. 2 540. Didi I. San. 
Þ» 599. (y) A, M, 3689, Ant. J. e. 315» 
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(y) ARTAMNES his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded him. He en- 
tered into an alliance with Antiochus Theos king of Syria, 
and married his eldeſt ſon to Stratonice, the daughter of 
the fame Antiochus. He had fo great an affection for 
this ſon, that he made him his colleague in the kingdom, 

ARIARATHES IV. having reigned alone after the 
Death of his father, leſt his dominions, when he dicd, 
to his ſon of the ſame name with himſelf, who was at 
that time very young. 

(Z) ARIARATHES V. He married Antiochis, daughter 
of Antiochus the Great, an artful princeſs, who finding 
herſelf barren, had recourſe to impoſture. She deceived 
her huſband, and made him believe that ſhe had two ſons, 
one of whom was called Ariarathes, and the other * Ho. 
lophernes. Her barrenneſs ceaſing ſome time after, ſhe 
had two daughters, and then one ſon, who was named 
Mithridates. She confeſled the fraud to her huſband, and 
ſent one of the ſuppoſed children to be brought up at 
Rome, with a ſmall train, and the other into Ionia. The 
true ſon took the name of Ariarathes, and was educated 
after the manner of the Greeks. 

ARIARATHES V. ſupplied his father-in-law, Antio- 
chus king of Syria: with troops, in the war which he 
undertook againſt the Romans. Antiochus having been 
defeated, Ariarathes ſent (a) ambaſſadors to Rome, to aſk 
the ſenate's pardon, for having been obliged to declare 
againſt the Romans in favour of his father-in-law. This 
was granted him, but not till after he had been con- 
demned to pay, by way of expiation of his fault, two 
hundred talents, that is to ſay, two hundred thouſand 
crowns. The fenate afterwards abated him half that 
ſum, at the requeſt of Eumenes king of Pergamus, who 
had lately married his daughter. 

Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with his 
mh ſon-in-law Eumenes, againſt Pharnaces king of Pontus. 
| The Romans, who had rendered themſelves arbiters 6 the 
5 | | dings 


| i {y) A.M. $20, Ant. J. C. 284. (x) A. M. 3814. Ant. J. C. 190. 
| (a) Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 40. l. xxxviit. n. 37, & 39. 
þ ® He it called ſo by Polybixs, and Orophernes by Diodorus Siculus, 
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kings of the Eaſt, ſent ambaſſadors to tranſact a treaty 
between thoſe three princes: but Pharnaces rejected their 
mediation. However two years. after, he was obliged 
to treat with Eumenes and Ariarathes upon conditions ſuf- 
hiciently hard. 

The latter had a ſon of his own name, who loved him 
in the moſt tender manner, which occaſioned his bein 
ſurnamed Philopator, and for whom he had no leſs affec- 
tion. He deſired to give him the proofs of it, in re— 
ſigning the kingdom to him, and placing him upon the 
throne during his life. The ſon, who had all poſſible 
afetion and reſpect for a father who ſo well deſerved 
both, could not reſolve to accept an offer ſo advantageous 
in the vulgar opinion of men, but a mortal wound to ſo 
£001 a heart as his; and repreſented to his father, that he 
was not one of thoſe who could conſent to reign during 
the life of him to whom he owed his being. Such ex- 
amples of moderation, generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, and 
ſincere affection for a father, are the more extraordinary, 
and were the more admired, as in the times of Which we 
are now relating the hiſtory, inordinate ambition reſpected 
nothing, and boldly violated the moſt ſacred ties of na- 
ture and religion. 

(O) ARIARaTHES VI. ſurnamed Philopator, reigned 
aiter his father's death, and was an excellent prince, 
As ſoon as he aſcended the throne, he ſent an embaſh 
to Rome, to renew the alliance his father had contracted 
with the Romans, which he found no dithculty to obtain. 
He applied himſelf very cloſely to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
from whence Cappadocia, which, till then, had been un- 
known to the Greeks, became the reſidence of many 
learned men. 

Demetrius, king of Syria, had a ſiſter, whom Aria- 
rathes refuſed to : Ha, leſt that alliance ſhould give of- 
tence to the Romans. That refuſal extremely prejudiced 
Demetrius againſt the king of Cappadocia. He ſoon 
found an occaſion to be revenged, by 60 plying Holopher- 
nes with troops, who pretended hirnlelf the brother of 

| Ariarathes 


(?) A. M. 3842, Ant. J. C. 162. Diod. in Eclog, I. NI p. 865, 


judged it more adviſeable to reſerve him in order to make 
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(e) Ariarathes, expelled him from the throne, and a; 
that violence reigned tyrannically, He put many to death, 
confiſcated the eſtates of the greateſt lords, and even 
plundered a temple of Jupiter, which had been reverenced 
by the people from time immemorial, and had never ſut- 
tered ſuch a violation before. Apprehending a revolution 
which his cruelty gave him reafon to ſuſpect, he depo. 
fited “ four hundred talents with the inhabitants of Pricne, 
a city of Ionia. Ariarathes had taken refuge at Rome, 
to implore aid of the Romans. The uſurper ſent his de- 
puties thither alſo. The ſenate, according to the uſual 
motives of their policy, decreed that the kingdom ſhou!d 
be divided between the two brothers. (f) Ariarathe: 
found a more immediate and more effectual protector in 
the perſon of Attalus king of Pergamus, who ſignaliſed 
the beginning of his reign by re-eſtablithing this untor- 
tunate prince upon the throne of his anceſtors. Ariara- 
thes, to revenge himſelf on the uſurper, was for obliging 
the inhabitants of Priene to deliver into his hands the tour 
hundred talents Holophernes had left with them. The, 
oppoſed that demand, with pleading the inviolable faith 
ot depoſits, which would not admit their giving up that 
ſum to any one whatſoever, during the life of the perſon 
who had confided it to their keeping. Ariarathes had no 
regard to fo juſt a repreſentation, and laid waſte their 
lands without mercy, notwithſtanding which, ſo con- 
ſiderable a loſs did not induce them to violate the fidelity 
they thought themſelves obliged to obſerve in regard to 
him, who had confided that depoſit with them. 
Holophernes had (g) retired to Antioch, where he 
Joined in a conſpiracy with the inhabitants of that city 
againſt Demetrius his benefactor, whoſe place he had 
conceived hopes of ſupplying. The confpiracy was Cil- 
covered, and Holophernes impriſoned. Demetrius 
would Have put him to death directly, if he had net 


ule 
le) Diod, in Excerpt. p. 374, & 336. (f) A.M. 3845. Ant. J. C. 15% 


(g) Juſtin. I. xxxv. c. 1. 
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uſe of him afterwards in the pretenſions he had upon 
Cappadocia, and the deſign he had formed of dethroning 
and deſtroying Ariarathes: but he was prevented by the 

lot contrived againſt him by the three kings of Egypt, 
8 and Cappadocia, who ſet Alexander Bala upon 
the throne in his ſtead. 

(% Ariarathes aided the Romans againſt Ariſtonicus, 
who had poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of Pergamus, 
and periſhed 1n that war. 

He left ſix children, whom he kad by Laodice. The 
Romans, in gratitude for the father's ſervices, added Ly- 
caonia to their dominions. Laodice, who was regent 
during the minority of thofe fix princes, apprehending 
the loſs of her authortty when they ſhould be at age 
to reign, poiſoned five of them the fame year their father 
died. She had treated the fixth in the en manner, if 
the vigilance of relations had not removed him from the 
fury of that unnatural mother. The people ſet him upon 
the throne, after having deſtroyed that cruel murthereſs 
ot her children. 

ARTARATHES VII. (i) He married another Lao- 
dice, ſiſter of Mithridates Eupator, and had two ſons by 
her, ARIARATHES VIII. and ARtARATHES IX. His 
brother-in-law cauſed him to be murthered by one of his 
ſubjects. Laodice afterwards married Nicomedes king 
of Bithynia, who immediately took poſſeſſion of Cap- 
padocia, Mithridates ſent an army thither, drove out 
the garriſons of Nicomedes, and reſtored the kingdom 
to his nephew, the ſon of the ſame Ariarathes, whom he 
had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated. 

ARIARATHES VIII. had ſcarce aſcended the throne, 
when Mithridates preſſed him to recall Gordius from ba- 
niſhment, with deſign to rid himſelf of the ſon by the 


ſame aſſaſſin who had killed the father. That young 


prince ſhuddered at the propoſal, and raiſed an Army to 
oppoſe the violence of his uncle. Mithridates being un- 
Willing to decide his meaſures by the hazard of a bat- 

| tle, 


b) A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C. 139. 
4) A. M. 3913, Ant. J. C. 91. 


uſtin. I. xxxvii. Ce I, 
id, I. XXXviii, c. 1. 
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tle, choſe rather to draw Ariarathes to a conference, in 
which he aſſaſſinated him with a dagger concealed for that 
purpoſe in the view of the two armies. He ſet his own 
{on of only eight years old in his place, cauſed him to be 
called Ariarathes, and gave him Gordivs for his gover- 
nor (/). The Cappadocians, not being able to bcar the 
vexations of the licutenants of Mithridates, roſe in arms, 
called in Ariarathes the late king's brother, from Alia, 
and placed him upon the throne. 

ARIARATHES IX. Soon after his return, Michri. 
dates attacked, overthrew, and expelled him the kingdom, 
That young prince's grief brought a diſtemper on him, 
of which he dicd ſoon after. Mithridates had re-c{la- 

bliſhed his ſon upon the, throne. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprchending that Mi- 
thridates, being in poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, might fall 
upon his dominions, ſet up an infant of eight years old 
to whom he alſo gave the name of Ariarathes, and ſent 
deputies to the Romans to demand the kingdom of his 
father in his name. Queen Laodice his wife went ex- 
preſsly to Rome to ſupport the impoſture, and to teſtify 
that ſhe had three ſons by ARI¹ARATHES VII. of whom 
this, which ſhe produced, was the laſt. Mithridates, on 
his fide, ventured to have aſſurances made by Gordius, 
that this ſon, whom he had placed upon the throne, was 
the ſon of that Ariarathes who had been killed in the war 
againſt Ariſtonicus. What times were theſe! what a 
ſeries is here of fraud and impoſtures! The Roman peco- 
ple ſaw through them; and not to ſupport them on either 
ſide, decreed that Mithridates ſhould renounce Cappado- 
cia, which for the future ſhould enjoy its liberty, and 
overn itſelf as it thought proper. But the Cappadocians 
Rot to Rome to declare that liberty was infupportable to 
them, and to demand a king. We may juſtly be alto- 
| niſhed Wt the taſte of a * i who could prefer ſlavery 
| to liberty! but there are capricious and corrupt nations 
2 to which the monarchical is better adapted than the re- 
. publican government; and there are few people who 8 
0 WIle 
| 60) Juſtin, I. zxxviii, c. 2+ 


great 
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# wiſe enough to make a moderate uſe of perſect and en- 
ure liberty. "The Cappadocians elected, or received from 
the Romans, Ariobarzanes for their king, whole family 
| was extinct at the third generation. 


ARIOBARZANES I. (i) This new prince did not en- 
joy his dignities in peace. Mithras and Bagoas, generals 
of Tigranes, drove him out of Cappadocia, and re- in- 
flated Ariarathes, ſon of Mithridates. The Romans 
cauſed Ariobarzanes to be re-inſtated. He was expelled 
ſome time after by an army ſent by Mithridates into 
Cappadocia in favour of his ſon. Sylla, having obtained 
great advantages over Mithridates, compelled him to 
abandon Cappadocia. Some time after, at the inſtigation 
of that prince, Tigranes invaded that kingdom, and car- 
ried off three hundred thouſand men, to whom he gave 
lands in Armenia. Ariobarzanes, who had eſcaped to 
Rome before the invaſion, was not reſtored till Pompey 
had put an end to the war with Mithridates. 

(k) ARIOBARZANES II. Pompey had conſiderably 
enlarged the dominions of Ariobarzanes, when he re- 
placed him on the throne of Cappadocia, His ſon 
lucceeded to all that great inheritance, but did not 
keep it long. He was killed ſome time before Cicero 
went to command in Cilicia. The prince who reigned 
at that time was ARIOBARZANEs III. grandſon of 
ARIOBARZANES I. 

(/) ARIOBARZANES III. Cicero, upon quitting 
Rome, had received orders to favour and * Ario- 
barzanes with all poſſible care, as a prince whoſe welfare 
was dear to the ſenate and people: a glorious teſtimonial, 
Which had never before been granted to any king. Ci- 
cero punctually executed the order of the ſenate. When 
he arrived in Cilicia, Ariobarzanes was menaced with 
being killed, as his father had been. A conſpiracy was 
on foot againſt him, in favour of his brother Ariarathes. 


The 


(i) A. M. 2915. Ant. J. C. 89. Appian. in Mithrid. p. 176, &c. 

| Mn. | xxxviil, c. 3. Plut. in Sya. (4) A. M. 3938. Ant. J. C. 66. 

4 A. M. 3953. Ant. J. = 5 * Cic, Epiſt. 2 & 4 l, XV. ad Famil. & 
piſt 20. J. v. ad Attics 
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The latter declared to Cicero, that he had no part in that 
plot; that indeed he had been earneſtly ſollicited to ac- 
cept the kingdom, but that he had always been infinitely 
averſe to ſuch thoughts, during the life of his brother, 
who had no iſſue. Cicero employed the authority of his 
office, and all the credit his high reputation gave him, to 
diſpel the ſtorm with which the 1 was threatened, 
His * endeavours were ſucceſsful ; he ſaved the king's 
life and crown by his conſtancy, and a generous diſinter- 
eſtedneſs, which rendered him inacceſſible to all the at- 
tempts that were made to corrupt his integrity, and to 
make him change ſides. The greatelt danger came from 
the high-prieſt of Comana. There were two principal 
cities of that name, the one in Cappadocia, and the 
other in the kingdom of Pontus 05 They were con- 
ſecrated to Bellona, and obſerved almoſt the ſame cere- 
monies in the worſhip of that goddeſs. . The one was 
formed upon the model of the other; that of Pontus 
upon that of Cappadocia. It is of the latter we ſpeak in 
this place. The temple of that goddeſs was endowed 
with great eſtates, and ſerved by a vaſt number of perſons, 
under the authority of a pontiff, a man of great credit, 
and fo conſiderable, that only the king was his ſuperior: 
he was generally of the blood royal. His dignity was 
for life. Strabo ſays, that in his time there were above 
{ix thouſand perſons confecrated to the ſervice of this 


temple. From hence the high-prieſt was ſo powerful; 


and Þ in the time of which we ſpeak, might have occa- 
ſioned a>very dangerous war, and involved Ariobarzares 
in great difficulties had he thought proper to defend him- 


ſelf by force of arms, as it was believed he would; o 
ic 


| o) Strabo, I. xii. p. 535, & 557. 

* Ariobarzanes 1 mea vivit, 888 putabatur) gelen 
regnat E Mai conſilio & auctori- deret, adoleſcens & equitatu & ped 
tate, & quod proditoribus ejus tatu & pecunia paratus, & toto, !!s 
a 1 , non modò a deu qui novari aliquid volebant, perfect 
Toy, pratbui, regem, regnumque ut e regno ille diſeederet ; rexque Ne 
ſervavi. Cic, Apift. 20. l. v. ad tumultu ac fine armis, omni adde; 


Attic. 
+ Cum magnum bellum in Cap- 
padocia concitaretur, fi ſacerdos ar- 


ritate aulæ communita, regnum cum 
dignitate obtineret, Cic. EA. + 
lib, xv. ad Famil. 
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he had troops, both horſe and foot, ready to take the 
field, with great funds to pay and ſubſiſt them. But 
Cicero, by his prudence, prevailed upon him to retire out 
of the kingdom, and to leave Ariobarzanes in the pcace- 
able poſſeſſion of it. | 

During the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, 
Ariobarzanes marched with ſome troops to the latter, who 
were preſent at the battle of Pharſalia. This, no doubt, 
was the reaſon that Cæſar laid Ariobarzanes under con- 
tribution, It is certain he exacted very conſiderable 
ſums of money from him (p) ; for that prince repreſented 
to him, that it would be impoſhble for him to pay them, 
if Pharnaces continued to plunder Cappadocia, Cæſar 
was then in Egypt, from whence he ſet out to reduce 
Pharnaces to reaſon. He paſſed through Cappadocia, 
and made ſuch regulations there, as imply that Arioben. 
zanes and his brother were in no very good underſtanding, 
and entirely ſubjected the latter. to the authority of the 
former. After Cæſar had conquered Pharnaces (), he 
gave part of Cilicia and Armenia to Ariobarzanes. 

(r) This good treatment gave the murderers of 
Cæſar reaſon to believe, that the king of Cappadocia 
would not favour their party. He did not openly declare 
* them; but he refuſed to enter into their alliance. 
his conduct gave them a juſt diffidence of him, ſo that 
Caſſius thought it incumbent upon him not to ſpare him. 
He attacked him, and having taken him priſoner, put 
him to death. | 

 ARIARATHES X. By the death of Ariobarzanes, the 
kingdom of. Cappadocia remained to his brother Aria- 
rathes. The potſeſlion of it was diſputed with him by 
Siſinna, the eldeſt ſon of Glaphyra, wife of Archelaus, 
high-prieſt of Bellona, at. Comana in Cappadocia. This 
Archelaus was the grandſon of Archelaus, a Cappadocian 
by nation, and general of an army in Greece for Mi- 
thridates againſt Sylla. He abandoned the party of Mi- 
thridates in the {cond war, as we ſhall relate in the 

twenty- 

(?) exſar de Bell. Civ. 1. iii, Hiſt, de Bell. Alex. ) Diod. 1. xlii. 
P. 183. (1) A. M. 3552. Ant. J. C. 42. Diod. I. II. ii. 


. 
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twenty- ſecond book (9), and joined the Romans. He 8 the A 
left one ſon, named alſo Archelaus, who married he. mothe 
renice, queen of Egypt, and was killed fix months after [11s 

years 


in a battle. He obtained a very honourable dignity of * 
Pompey, which was the high-pricſthood of Comana in That 
Cappadocia. His ſon Archelaus poſſeſſed it after him. cus 
He married Glaphyra, a lady of extraordinary beauty, his. 40 
and had two ſons by her, Silinna and Archelaus. (r) The 4+ 


firſt diſputed the kingdom of Cappadocia with Ari. to ſpa 
arathes, who poſſeſſed it. Mark Antony was the judy: aged 
of this difference, and determined it in favour of Silinna. ure 1 
What became of him js not known; hiſtory only tells withc 
us, that Ariarathes re-aſcended the throne. f ive or {ix reell 


years after, Mark Antony expelled him (5s), and ſet 
Archelaus, the ſecond 2 of 8 the 
throne, | 

(„% ARCHELAUs. That prince became very pow- 
erful. He expreſſed his gratitude to Mark Antony, by 
Joining him with good troops at the battle of Actium. 

e was fortunate, notwithſtanding that conduct, to 
eſcape the reſentment of Auguſtus. He was fuffered to 
keep poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, and was almoſt the on 


{idere 


lect! 


ſafe 1 
king 
reſid 
forge 
not, 
the 
the : 


one treated with ſo much favour. Ow 
(u) He aſſiſted Tiberius to re-eſtabliſh Tigranes in ot 
Armenia, and obtained of Auguſtus, Armenia Minor, peal 
and a great part of Cilicia. Tiberius rendered him great 1 0 
ſervices with Auguſtus, eſpecially when his ſubjcds ml 
1 4 accuſations againſt him before that prince. He _ 
pleaded his cauſe himſelf, and was the occaſion of his are 
gaining it. Archelaus fixed his reſidence in the iſland of 
leuſis near the coaſt of Cilicia, and having married Py- | 
thodorus, the wife of Polemon king of Pontus, he con. C 
ſiderably augmented his power. (x) For as the ſons of Nut 
Polemon 2 
: ſce 
) Strab. 1. xii. p. 558. Diod. I. xxxix. p. 116, (r) A. M. 3903. 54 
Ant. J. C. 41. Appian. de Bell. Civ. I. v. p. 676. (5) A. M. 3968. 
Ant. J. C. 36. Diod. I. xlix. p. 411. ( A. M. 3973. Ant. ]. C. an 
31. Plut. in Anton. p. 944. (u) A. M. 3984. Ant. ]. C. 21. vil 
Joſeph. Antiq. l. xv. c. 5. Diod. 1. liv. p. 526. Sueton- in Tid: o. 10 


vii. Diod. 1, lvii. p. 614. Strab. I. xiv. p. 671, & l. ri. P. 55% 
(x) A. M. 3988. Ant. J. Ca 16. K : 
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8 Polemon were infants at that time, he had undoubledly 
the adminiſtration of their kingdom jointly with their 
mother. 


lis reign was very long and happy: (y) but his latter 
years were unfortunate, in effect of Tiberius's revenue. 


That prince, who ſaw with pain, that Caius and Lu- 
eius, the ſons of Agrippa, grandſons of Auguſtus, and 
his ſons by adoption, were raiſed by degrees above him“; 
to avoid giving umbrage to the two young Cæſars, and 
to ſpare himſelt the mortification of being witneſs to their 
aggrandiſement, demandcd and obtained permiſſion to re- 
tire to Rhodes, under pretext that he had occaſion to 
withdraw from buſineſs and the ry of Rome fer the 
re- eſtabliſuhment of his health. His retreat was con- 
ſidered as a real baniſhment, and people began to neg- 
lect him as a perſon in diſgrace, and did not believe it 
ſafe to appear his friends. + During his ſtay at Rhodes, 
king Archelaus, who was not very remote from thence, 
reliding generally at 1 Eleuſis, paid him no honours, 
forgetting the great obligations he had to him. It was 
not, ſays Tacitus, out of pride or — <p but by 
the advice of Auguſtus's principal friends, who believed 
the amity of "Tiberius dangerous at that time. (z) On the 
contrary, when young Caius Cæſar, appointed governor 
of the Eaſt, was ſent into Armenia by Auguſtus, to ap- 
peaſe the troubles of that country, Archelaus, who looked 
upon him as the future ſucceſſor to the empire, paid him 
all kind of honours, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
zcal with which he paid his court to him. Politicians 
are often miſtaken in their conjectures, for want of a 


clear 


(y) A. M. 3988. Ant. J. C. 16. 


Diod, in Excerpt. p. 662. Sueton. 


n. lib,c. x, Vell. Paterc. l. ii, c. 99. (a2) A. M. 4002. Ant. J. C. 12, 


Ne fulgor ſuus orientium juve- 
num obſtaret initiis, diflimulata 


; cauſa conſilii ſui, commeatum ab 


ſocero atque eodem vitrico acquie- 
cendi a continuatione laborum petiit. 
aterce, J. TH 2 . 

+ Rex Archetaus quinquageſimum 
annum Cappadocia potiebatur, in- 
viſus Tiberio, quod eum Rhodi agen- 
(nm nullo officio celuiſſet, Nec id 


Archelaus per ſuperbiam omiſerat, 
ſed ab intimis Auguſti monitus ; 
quia florente Caio Cæſare, mitſoq. 
ad res Orientis, intuta Tiberii anri« 
citia credebatur, Tucit. Annal, 
I. 2. e, 42: 

t Eleu/is was but fix Leagues diſ- 
ou from Rhodes, Strab. I. 14. p. 
51. 
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clear inſight into futurity. Tt had been more conſiſtent 
with prudence and wildom in Archelaus to have ob— 
ſerved ſuch a conduct as had been agreeable to each of the 
princes, who might both arrive at the empire. Some— 
thing of this nature is obſerved of Pomponius * Atticus, 
who during the diviſions, with which the republick was 
torn at different times, always knew how to render him- 
{clf agreeable to both parties. 

Tiberius never forgot the injurious preference that had 
been given to his rival, which was the more offenſive to 
him, as it argued an ungrateful diſpoſition in Archelaus. 
He made him highly ſenſible of this when he became 
maſter. (a) Archelaus was cited to Rome, as having 
endeavoured to excite troubles in the province. Livia 
wrote to him, and, without diſſembling the emperor's 
anger, gave him hopes of pardon, provided he came in 

erſon to demand it. This was a ſnare laid for drawing 
Um out of his kingdom. The + king of Cappadocia 


either did not N it, or dared not act as it he did. 


He ſet out for Rome, was very ill received by Tiberius, 
and faw himſelf proceeded againſt as a criminal. Dion 
aſſures us, that Archelaus, depreſſed with age, was gc- 
nerally believed to have loſt his reaſon ; but that in reality 
he was perfectly in his ſenſes, and counterfeited the mad- 
man, becauſe he ſaw no other means of ſaving his liſe. 
The ſenate paſſed no ſentence againſt him ; but age, the 
gout, and, more than thoſe, the indignity of the treat- 
ment he was made to ſuffer, ſoon occaſioned his death. 


He had reigned two and fifty years. After his death, 


Cappadocia 


(e) A. M. 4020. An. Dom. 17. 

+ Hoe quale fit, facilius exiſtima- ret. Corn. Nep. in Attic. c. 20. 
bit is, qui judicare quantæ ſit ſapien- + Ille ignarus doll, vel, ſi inte- 
tiæ, corum retinere uſum benevolen- ligere videretur, vim metuens, !? 
tiamque inter quos maximarum re- urbem properat : exceptuſque 1mm!!! 
rum non ſolum æmulatio, ſed ob- a principe, & mox accuſatus a ſena· 
trectatio tanta intercedebat, quan- tu; non ab crimina, quæ ſingedantur 
tum fuit incidere neceſſe inter Cæ- ſed angore, ſimul feſſus ſenio, & quis 
ſarem atque Antonium, cum ſe uter- regibus æqua, nedum infima, Ini0- 
que principem non ſolum urbis Ro- lita ſunt, finem vitæ ſponte an 10 
manæ ſed orbis terrarum eſſe cupe - imptevit, Tacit, Ann. l. ii. c. 
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Cappadocia was reduced into a province of the Roman 
empire. 

This kingdom was very powerful. The revenues of 
Cappadocia were ſo conliderable when Archelaus died, 
that Tiberius thought himſelf able, from his new ac- 
Guitition, to abate the half of a tax he had cauſed to be 
ievicd, He even gave that province ſome relief, and 
would not exact from it all the duties it had paid the laſt 
king. 

The kings of Cappadocia generally reſided at Mazaca 
H a city ſituate upon the mountain Argea, and was go- 
verned by the laws of * Charondas. 'I his city was built 
upon the river Melas, which empties itſelf into the Eu- 
parates. A king of Cappadocia, whom Strabo only calls 
Ariarathes without mentioning the time when he lived, 
having filled up the mouths of this river, it overflowed 
all the neighbouring country; after which he cauſed 
ſmall iſlands to be made in it, after the manner of the 
Cyclades, where he paſled part of his life in puerile di- 
verſions. The river broke the dams of its mouths 
and the waters returned into their channel. The Eu- 
phrates having received them, overflowed, and did incre- 
ible damages in Cappadocia. The Galatians, who in- 
habited Phrygia, ſuffered alſo great loſſes by that torrent 
tor which they inſiſted upon being made amends. They 
demanded three hundred talents of the king of Cappa- 


docia, and made the Romans their judges. 


Cappadocia abounded with horſes, aſſes (c), and 
mules. It was from thence the horſes were brought ſo 
particularly allotted for the uſe of the emperors, that the 
conſuls themſelves were forbid to have any of them. It 
turniſhed alſo a great number of Þ ſlaves and falſe wit- 
neſſes. The Cappadocians were reported to accuſtom 
tiemſelves to the bearing of torments from their infancy, 
and to put one another to the queſtion by the rack and 


5 other 
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* This Charondas was a celebrated legiſlator of Gracia Major, of whom 


Mention hat been made. ; 
* Mancipiis locuples eget #ris Cappadocum rex, Horat. 
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other methods of torture, in order to inure themſcly 
againſt the pains their falſe witneſs might one day expoſe 
them to ſuffer. This people exceeded the Greek nation 
in perjury (4) though the Jatter had carried that vice to a 
great height, if we may believe Cicero, who aſcribes to 
them the having made this manner of ſpeaking common 
amongſt them; Lend me your evidence Te) and I pry hi 
with mine. | 

Cappadocia, generally ſpeaking, was far from being 
a country of great geniuſſes and learned men. It has 
produced however ſome very celebrated authors. Strabo 
and Pauſanias are of that number. It was belicvd 
eſpecially, that the. Cappadocians were very unt 
for the profeſſion of orators; and it became a provub, 
that a * rhetorician of that country was as hard to be 
found as a white raven or a flying tortoiſe. S. Baſil and 
S. Gregory Nazianzen are exceptions to that rule. 


(4) Cic. pro Flac. n. 9, 10. (e) Da mihi teſtimonlum mutuum. 
v G £11 Asuu,j vogan de winya' gr XNAVag 
Evgiiy, n 0unigue) prroga Ka. 
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